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Toric of the.Montu. 

S, notwithstanding the accumula- 

tion of documents on the widely 
ramifying topic of Joint-Stock Com- 
panies, the double duty of preparing for 
this month, not only the usual current 
number of our Magazine, but the Sup- 
plement also for the precedent volume, 
has precluded the necessary time and 
attention for the digestion and arrange- 
ment of those materials,—and for 
marking, with requisite discrimination, 
the line of distinction between the spe- 
culative bubbles, whose object, or, at 
least, whose operation, must be the 
prompt enrichment of the projectors by 
anticipated interest upon a moon-shine 
capital, and those which have a real 
tendency to the advancement of some 
necessary or beneficial object, involving 
the general good ;—and as, also, one of 
the communications with which it was 
in contemplation to commence the me- 
ditated series, has not yet come entire 
to hand, the Editor deems it necessary 
to suspend again the discussion of that 
important subject; and to satisfy him- 
self, for the present, with merely re- 
peating his warning to those who are 
about to invest, or to pledge, their dond- 
Jide capital, in any of these projects, to 
make use of a little precautious calcula- 
tion and inquiry, before they give exor- 
bitant premiums, for mere flourishing 
prospectusses, to those who have, in 
reality, advanced no capital at all,—ex- 
cept what may have been expended in 


ink and paper for their delusive puffs; nor 


have placed themselves, in reality, under 
any necessity of ever advancing any: 
and who, from the nature of the specu- 
lations, are sure to be themselves en- 
riched, though the concerns they have 
projected should ultimately fall into 
utter bankruptcy, and involve the reai, 
i.e, the ultimate and permanent sub- 
scribers and proprietors, in beggary and 
ruin.* 





* Infatuations of this kind appear at cer- 
tain times, and under the influence, we 
suppose, of certain planets, to be endémi- 
cal, The joint-stock star (whether dog- 
star, or by whatever other more discrimi. 
native name it may becalled,) raged with 
something like a correspondent fury just 
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In the mean time, a paper has been 
transmitted to us by an intelligent cor- 
respondent, which may perhaps be still 

more 





one hundred and three years ago— as ap- 
pears by the following list of joint-stock 
companies, extracted from the Weekly Packet, 
a newspaper of that time, dated January 2, 
1720: 

For building or buying ships to let or freight at 
Garraway’s, Exchange-alley, 1,200,000. “ 

For the raising the growth of raw silk, £1,000,000. 

For lending, upon the deposit of goods, stock, 
tallies, &c. at Robins, Exchange-alley, £1,200,000. 

For buying and selling of estates, public stocks, 
government securities, and to lend money; £3,000,000. 

For carrying on the ayy | business for fur- 
nishing funerals, £1,200,000, at the Fleece Tavern, 
Cornhill. 

For buying lead mines and working them, Ship 
Tavern. 

£4,000,000 for purchasing and improving com- 
mons and waste lands, Hanover Coffee-house. ; 

A subscription for effectually settling the Islands of 
Blanco and Saltortugas. 

For supplying the London market with cattle, 
Gesvawen's. 

For smelting lead-ore in Derbyshire, Swan and . 
Rummer. 

£2,000,000 for importing walnut-tree from Vir- 


ginia, Garraway’s. 

For purchasing tin and lead mines in Cornwall ° 
and Derbyshire, Half-moon Tavern. 

£2,000,000 for an engine to supply Deal with fresh 
water, &c. Black Swan. 

For making Joppa and Castile soap, Castle Ta- 
vern. 

£4,000,000 for exporting woollen stuffs, and im- 
pores copper, brass and iron, and carrying on a 
gener ae Virginia Coffee-house. 

This day, the 8th instant (Jan. 1720), at Sam’s 
Coffee-house, behind the Royal Exc e, at three 
in the afternoon, a book will be opened for entering 
into a joint-copartnership for carrying on a thing 
that will turn to the advantage of the concerned. 
eee es in the Island of St. Croix, Cross 

eys. 
2,000 shares for discounting pensions, &c. Globe 
avern. 

£4,000 for improving all kinds of malt liquors, 
Ship Tavern. 

A Society for landing and entering goods at the 
Custom-house, on commissions, Robins.—£2,000,000 
for a Friendly ae for purchasing merchandize 
and lending money, King’s Arms. 

£2,000,000 for purchasing and improving fens in 
Lincolnshire, Sam’s. 

£4,000,000 for improving lands in Great Britain, 
Pope’s Head. 

The Gold and Silver Society. 

For extracting Silver from Lead, Vine Tavern, 

For trading to Barbary and Africa, Lloyd's. 

Making Iron from Pit-coal. 

Insurance Office for Horses Dying Natural Deaths, 
stolen or disabled, Crown Tavern, Smithfield. 

A rival to the above for £2,000,000 at Robins’s. 

For furnishing London with Hay and Straw, Great 
St. James’s Tavern. 

£100,000 for a perpetual motion by means of a 
wheel moving by force of its own weight, Ship 
Tavern. 

A co ership for insuring and increasing Chil- 
dren’s fortunes, Fountain Tavern. 

£400,000 for manufacturing iron and steel, Black 
Swan Tavern. 

£200,000 to be lent upon pledges, Blue Coat 
Coffee House. - 

£2,000,000 for erecting salt-pans in Holy Island, 
John’s Coffee House, 
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2 Topic of the Month :—The Corn Laws. 


more opportune, as anticipating a sub- 
ject which can scarcely fail of occupy- 
ing a considerable portion of attention 
during the months before us: for not 
only is the subject pretty certain of 
coming in a somewhat novel and for- 
midable shape before Parliament, during 
the Session which commences on the 
third of the month; but it is well un- 
derstood that a public meeting on the 
subject will be held in the City of Lon- 
don ; and that preparations are already 
in forwardness for opening a_corre- 
spondence with all the towns and cities 
of the kingdom, upon this, perhaps, most 
important of all the subjects that ap- 
pertain to political economy. We make 
no scruple, therefore, in presenting 
the following communication on the 


CORN LAWS 


AS THE PROMINENT. 
Toric FOR THE ENSUING MontuHu. 


“In the Session of Parliament now 
about to commence, a well-conducted 
and powerful effort is expected to be 
made for the purpose of proeuring the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, 

“ The repeated discussions of the po- 
licy of these laws has pretty well con- 
vinced every one, who has not an interest, 
or who does not suppose he has an in- 
terest in retaining them, that they ought 
to be repealed. It is generally agreed, 
that to compel the whole of the people 
to eat dear bread, for the advantage of 
two classes of persons, for whom, least 
of all, the people should be taxed in 
their food, is gross injustice. Yet this 
is precisely the operation of the Cern 
duaws. By shutting out foreign corn, 
the price at home is higher than it 
otherwise would be. The high price 
forces worse and worse land into cul- 
tivation, and this increases the rent of 
land, all over the country. Increased 
rent benefits the Landowner. As the 
Parson has the tithe of corn, and as the 
price of corn is higher than it would be 
but for the prohibition to import, this 
is an advantage to the Parson. Thus 
the whole community is taxed, heavily 
taxed in the bread they eat—not to 
support the state—not to pay the in- 
terest of the National Debt—not, in- 
deed, for any general purpose, but, solely 
and exclusivety, for the richest -class of 
men in the ecountry,—the landowners 
and the members of by far the richest 
church in the universe. If the inerease 
of price were taken, by the Govern- 
ment, inthe form of a tax, it would then 
be much less mischievous than it is at 


cultivation of inferior land. 
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present; for then there would be a re- 
mission .of other taxes to an equal 
amount ; but, as the case. now stands, 
we are doubly taxed—first, for the state, 
and second, for the landowners and 
parsons, by the tax of tithes. — 


“It was computed, that the differ. . 


ence in the price of corn from 1815 
to 1822, above what it would have been 
had there been no Corn Laws, amount- 
ed annually to upwards of twenty- 
FIVE MILLIONS OF POUNDS STERLING; 
and this calculation never was refuted: 
no attempt, indeed, worthy of notice 
was ever made to refute it. Of these 
TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS, not more than 
SEVEN MILLIONS came into the hands of 
the /andlords and parsons, all the rest 
being a dead annual loss to the public— 
an absolute waste of labour, produce, 
and commodities, occasioned by the 
People 
call out, properly enough, against heavy 
taxes; they represent this tax and that 
tax as pressing heavily, and pray that 
they may be repealed. But they do 
not sufficiently advert to the bread tax, 
the heaviest by far of all the taxes. 
They do not seem to advert to this 
terrible impost, as being levied on them 
over and above the heavy taxes of 
which they complain. If the Corn 
Laws were repealed, and a tax on bread 
to raise TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS annu- 
ally to pay off the national debt were 
proposed, the nation would ring from 
one end of it to the other against the 
proposition, and yet it would not, if 


carried into effect, take from the people - 


one shilling more than they are now, 
and have been for years, paying, without 
any advantage to them. Had the money, 
thus taken from them, been applied to 
the discharge of the debt, say only since 
1814, two HUNDRED AND FIFTY MIL- 
Lions would have been paid, and taxes 
to the amount of, at least, TEN MIL- 
Lions would have been taken off. 
Thus then the matter stands, We pay 
TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS bread tax, for 
no good whatever to the nation. We 
are incumbered with two HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY MILLIONS of debt, and conse- 
quently with TEN MILLIons of taxes 
more than we need have, had the bread- 
tax been paid to the state, instead of 
being wasted or paid to Landowners and 
Parsons. 

In 1822, Mr. Ricardo, with his usual 
wisdom, said that the corn-laws ought 
to be repealed, and a duty put upon 
corn imported, equal to the amount the 


farmer paid in taxes and rates, beyond - 


what 








ays Eo 
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what other persons paid. His argument 
was clear and conclusive. He said, If 
-you tax the farmer higher than you tax 
others, the difference must be laid upon 
his produce: you put a duty on his corn, 
and it is but fair that you should put a 
ike duty on the corn brought into the 
market by the merchant, in competition 
with his. This is justice. If the price 
of the farmer’s corn was increased by a 
tax, and the merchant’s corn remained 
untaxed, it is clear the merchant could 
undersell the farmer, by the amount of 
the tax, and would thus have an advan- 
tage to the injury of the farmer. Mr. 
Ricardo said, “A duty of 10s. per quar- 
ter, on importation, to which I wish to 
approach, is, Iam sure, rather too high, 
as a countervailing duty for the peculiar 
taxes which are imposed on the corn- 
grower, over and above those which 
are imposed on the other classes of pro- 
ducers in the country.” 

“ But what are the taxes to which the 
farmer is subjected, beyond what other 
producers are subjected? It has been 
said, that he is compelled to pay to the 
poor and to the county-rates dispropor- 
tionately; but this is a fallacy. In none 
of these does he pay disproportionate- 
ly. People who keep houses in towns 
are equally assessed to the county- 
rates, so are gentlemen who follow 
no business. Then, as to poor-rates: 
paying poor-rates has always been a 
great grievance with farmers and land- 
owners, and so has paying wages.— 
‘Wages and poor-rates have been eternal 
subjects of complaint with the “‘ agricul- 
turalists,” yet, after all, they have never 
paid in wages and poor-rates together, 
so much as other producers have paid 
in wages only. At Winchester, the 
magistrates fixed the wages of a farmer’s 
labourer at 4s. a-week. From the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons’ Re- 
~ on Labourers’ Wages, in 1824, we 
earn, that a labourer’s wages were about 
6s. a-week in many places, and that, if 
he were married, he had an allowance, 


‘from the parish, of 1s. 6d, a-week for 


his wife and each of his children. This 
‘is surely little enough to pay as wages. 
Other producers pay much higher wages, 
in. many cases three, four and five times 
as much, and yet we never hear of them 
complaining to parliament on this sub- 
ject; neither ought the agriculturalists 
to complain, who, including poor-rates, 


‘pay altogether less wages than any other 


class of producers in the kingdom. 
“<T here is, however, one tax to which 
the agriculturalists are subjected, which 
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is not charged on others, namely, tithes- 
It has been supposed that tithes were, in 
reality, paid by the landlord, and it has 
been absurdly concluded, that if tithes 
were abolished, the landlords alone 
would be benefited, since they would 
charge them in the rent. But this is a 
gross error, now pretty generally ex- 
ploded. That éithes are a tax, and are 
paid by the consumer, may be proved in 
a few words. If a farmer grows 100 
quarters of corn, it is clear that his 100 
quarters must produce as much money 
as will remunerate him, and give hima 
certain profit. Suppose the 100 quar- 
ters cost him £300, and the profits of 
trade to be 10 per cent., he will sell his 
100 quarters for £330. Now, if the 
parson come and take from him 10 
quarters, he will have but 90 quarters, 
and those 90 quarters must and will sell 
for £330, that being the sum which 
gives him 10 per cent. profit, for-which, 
and for which alone, he cultivates the 
earth, and without which he could’ not 
continue to carry on his business.. Thus 
the price is raised to the consumer, just 
as it would be if Government took 10 
per cent. in taxes on the corn. If, then, 
the tithe be taken at 10 per cent., the 
per cent. is the amount which, in justice 
to the farmer, should be laid on corn 
imported from foreign countries, and 
60s. the quarter-might, under: suclt cir- 
cumstances, be taken as an outside ave- 
rage price. The per cent. on 60s. is 6s., 
and this is the utmost amount of’ tax 
whieh should be fixed as the permanent 
tax on imported corn. 

“ This short explanation of what is 
called the Corn Question, will, I trust, 
have some effect in producing that sup- 
port which the agitators of the question 
in the House of Commons ought to re-« 
ceive from the whole people — every 
one in that whole having an immediate 
interest therein, ye." 


- —— iP — 
For the Monthly Magazine. 


On Two Crausés in the MARRIAGE- 
| SERVICE. 
N your last number is a letter from 
an individual who takes some offence 
at the two following clauses of the Mar 
riage-vow, namely, “ With my body I 
thee worship ”—“ with all my worldly 


‘goods I thee endow.” 


I would not appear an obstinate de- 
fender of every received usage, right or 
wrong: however, in the present case, 
with regard to the word “ worship,” 
which, as here used, your correspondent 
is pleased to call a “ canunical double 

B 2 enlendre,” 
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entendre,’ I would suggest, without 
giving him any farther trouble than a 
reference to Johnson’s Dictionary, that 
it is not in the formularies of the church 
alone that the word in question 1s used 
in the sense of civil dignity and respect. 
It is thus used by Spenser and Shak- 
speare. Nor is this sense of the word 
yet altogether obsolete; it remains im 
Worshipful, the formal style of Mayors 
of corporate towns: nor is Your Wor- 
ship an unknown address from a simple 
Saxon-mouthed witness to a magistrate 
on the bench. This is the primary ap- 
plication of the word, to signify respect 
towards another generally; and it is only 
secondarily and technically, that it is 
limited to the expression of respect or 
reverence towards God particularly. 

The second clause is one against 
which, I must confess, I never should 
have anticipated any objection; imply- 
ing, as it does, not the transfer of the 
prerogative of legal title and administra- 
tion (which it is the object of marriage- 
settlements to take from, not to give to, 
the husband), but the conveyance, on 
the part of the husband, of a free and 
oom participation in the enjoyment 
of his property, or the fruits of his in- 
dustry, in the comforts and ornaments 
of life possessed by himself; in fact, 
constituting a perfect unity of interests 
between the parties. And, surely, if in 
any case a community of goods ought 
to exist ; if such unity of interests is one 
of the characteristic distinctions between 
pure wedlock and foul concubinage,— 
then, assuredly, has the church done not 
only consistently, but wisely and con- 
siderately, in requiring, for the security 
of her who commits her person, her 
comfort, and her earthly happiness, into 
the hands of a man, that that man shall 
solemnly declare to her, in the presence 
of her friends, and of God himself, that 
he takes her to his home, not merely as 
the partner of his bed, but of his sub- 
stance ; not as the slave of his pleasures, 
but as the mistress of his house. 


London, Jan. 13. T.F. 
; ~~ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 


PPTHE, combination of capitalists for 
taking the bread out of the mouths 
of the poor widows and _half-superan- 
nuated spinsters, who have hitherto 
supplied the town with milk, have in 
the rospectus, I believe, of the Joint 
Stoc Milk- Company, professed that 
their dairy farms should be stocked with 

derney cows exclusively, Will you, 
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therefore, permit me, Sir, through the 
medium of your miscellany, to put the 
plain downright question to these combi- 
nationists—“ whether there is any one of 
them, or any one of their ostensible con- 
ductors, who will stand forth with his 
avowed name and designation, to in- 
form the public, unequivocally, whether 
there are any Alderney cows in the stock 
upon their establishments ?” I think 
myself not only entitled, but bound in 
duty, both to the publie and the Joint 
Stock Capitalists aforesaid, to put this 
question, thus openly ; because a friend 
of mine, formerly a grazier, and well 
acquainted with these matters, informs 
me that he has, within these few days, 
been all over the grounds and premises 
of one of those establishments ; and that 
of Alderney cows, he found not one. 

If this be true, the said joint stock 
gentlemen ought to be reminded, that 
obtaining money under false pretences 
(whatever be the name or colouring by 
which it may be disguised) is, in fact 
and moral inference, swindling: and 
might perhaps be so construed even in 
the courts of law. If, on the contrary, 
the tale that has been told to me be 
untrue, it is better that it should at once 
be publicly stated, and as publicly re- 
futed, than that the reputation of the 
parties should be whispered away by 
the private circulation of the scandal. 

Iam, Sir, your’s, &c. 
THe Frienp or Woman. 
——pe———— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 
N the valuable department of your 
magazine, entitled the Spirit of Phi- 
losophical Discovery, there is an article 
upon the “ colouring trinkets, of jew- 
ellers’ gold, so as to look like pure gold.” 
Now, if the author would add the pro- 
portion of ammonia necessary, and the 
‘wagon of burnishing the gold after it 
as attained the frosted appearance, it 
would increase greatly the value of the 
above article, and confer a favour on 


A ConsTANT READEB. 
nna 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 


i & your magazine of this month, I 
observe an article on the leakage 
from a gas pipe under the pavement of 
Bell-street, Lisson-green. The most 
effectual mode of preventing the recur- 
rence of such accidents, is, for the par- 
ties who suffer, to bring actions against 
the company who supply the gas in the 
district. A court of law would, I should 
imagine, 
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imagine, give the heaviest possible da- 
mages; as such accidents can only 
occur through culpable negligence of the 
directors of the company, in either em- 
ploying persons with whom, in some 
indirect manner, one or more of them 
participate in the profits of pipe-laying ; 
by having the pipes laid by incompetent 
persons, who are ignorant of the prin- 
ciples on which the work should be 
done; or by reducing the price below 
that at which the contractor can afford 
to bestow a sufficient quantity of lead 
and labour on each joint. The fre- 
quency of accidents of late renders this 
a subject of public importance. 

The neglect of the directors is the 
more unpardonable, as, in most in- 
stances, I am informed, they secure to 
themselves very good salaries: parti- 
cularly those who, as they term it, take 
an active part in the management, or 
rather mismanagement of the affairs of 
the company. The gas escaping from 
the gas-main into the water-main is a 
proof that both must be badly laid. I 
am not aware what company supplies 
the gas in. the Lisson-green district; 
but this is easily ascertained, 


Your’s truly, 


A Frienp to Gas (when 
7th Jan. 1824. properly conducted). 


— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 


On the Simi1carity between the GERMAN 
and ENGLIsH LANGUAGES. 


OTWITHSTANDING the num- 
ber of ages which have elapsed 
since the English and German were the 
same language, they still are very similar 
in their vocabularies, inflexions and 
idioms, The German vocabulary, rich 
as it is in compound words, is reducible 
to an inconsiderable number of roots. 
Of these, not a few are the same with 
the English roots; many slightly differ 
from them; and a very large proportion, 
not perhaps of obvious resemblance in 
the opinion of the hasty and careless 
observer, are so far similar, that an 
Englishman, once knowing their signifi- 
cation, will never forget it. But in order 
to trace the relationship and observe 
the resemblance between words, it is 
necessary to be acquainted with the 
principles regulating and limiting those 
deviations from their original, which 
characterize the different dialects of any 
language. 
The rejection of some letters in a 
word, for the sake of harmony or bre- 


vity, and the transposition taking place 


in others,—alterations not uncommon 
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in the English,—occur only where the 
letters, (by which word I mean the 
sounds represented by letters) so rejected 
or transposed, are unimportant features 
in the word. Nor are the changes which 
certain letters undergo, by any means 
arbitrary and unlimited ; but are permit- 
ted between those only, which are so 
similar, as to be rather varieties of the 
same, than distinct sounds, and which 
are consequently considered as equiva- 
lents. Of these equivalents, different 
dialects often employ different letters to 
form the same word, each generally ad- 
hering to its favourite sound, or combi- 
nation of sounds, The following are 
the classes of equivalents, named from 
the part of the vocal organ on which 
the letters they contain are formed, and 
exhibiting by this mode of nomenclature 
a convincing proof, even in opposition 
to the evidence of an inexperienced ear, 
that the letters, said to resemble each 
other, must do so, in a greater or less 

degree:-- | 
The dentals, or letters formed upon 
the teeth, are d, t, th,s; the palaics, or 
letters formed upon the palate, c (hard), 
or k,* ch final (formerly pronounced as 
an 





* We might object to the anatomical 
definitions of the elements, given by our 
very ingenious correspondent, in more in- 
stances than this: and indeed we have 
never yet met with any anatomical defini- 
tion and arrangement of them, to some 
parts of which we did not object. But 
minute investigations of this description 
might lead into more detail than might be 
either convenient or decorous in the shape 
of incidental notes; and might draw into 
controversy that which is fitter, perhaps, 
for calm and connected disquisition. We 
deem it, therefore, best to let our valuable 
communicant be heard, uninterrupted ; that 
his ingenious essay may be estimated for 
the merits of the whole, not cavilled at for 
minutiz, which may perhaps be question- 
able: the more especially as we have it in 
contemplation (if we can persuade our- 
selves that the detail of such a subject can 
be rendered acceptable to the readers in 
general of this miscellany) to submit to 
them, in a series of articles, continued from 
month to month, all that has ever been 
reduced to writing of the anatomical and 
physiological series of the courses of lec- 
tures which, some years ago, were delivered 
at the institution for the cure of impediments 
and cultivation of the science and accom- 
plishments of elocution, in Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields. It ought, however, to be stated, that 
our objections, to the anatomical definitions 
of our correspondent, do not interfere with 
the validity of his argument, or detract 
from the practical value of his disquisition. 
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an aspirate), g, gh (formerly pronounced 
as an aspirate); the labials, or those 
formed by the compression of the dips, 
b, m, p, v, f. The vowels and dip- 
thongs, being all formed upon one part 
of the vocal organ, are necessarily 
merely modifications of one sound, and 
of very little use to the etymologist ; 
though it must be observed, that each 
kindred dialect has its favourites,—the 
Italian converts the Latin i into e, and 
the u inte 0, while the German prefers 
au, in words where ours has ou: house 
and mouse are in German haus and maus. 
A few examples will illustrate the change 
between equivalents :— 

Dentals.— God, in German, is Gott; 
dance, tanz; thank, dank ; brother, bru- 
der; water, wasser; nettle, nessel ; this- 
tle, distel ; thick, dick ; earth, erde. 

Palatics. —To make, zu machen; 
crutch, kriicke; plough, pflug; rank, 
rang; right, recht; might, macht ; night, 
nacht; daughter, tochter. 

Labials.— Gave, gab; to have, zu 
haben; to love, zu lieben; to shove, zu 
schicben ; bolster, polster; never, nim- 
mer; ever, immer; apple, apfel; deep, 
tief; wench, mensh. 

To give the reader expertness in 
tracing less obvious resemblances, the 
following words have been selected. 
He, however, must be previously in- 
formed, that the v, in German, is pro- 
nounced as our f, the j as g, and the z 
as ts; and reminded, that w, in English, 
when not initial, is merely double uw, and 
therefore may be represented by any 
vowel or diphthong ;—and that, when it 
is initial, it formerly had more the sound 
of v than at present, and consequently 
is a labial. It is also worth observing, 
that we often employ i or y, and some- 
times w (double u), where the Germans 
use g: as in regen-bogen, rainbow, and 
mag, may ;—that it is the character of 
our language to abbreviate, by omit- 
ting harsh sounds, or changing them for 
softer ;—and that the words of most 
frequent occurrence in conversation 
have been most altered and corrupted. 

Weg, way; tag, day; mag, may; elbo- 
gen, elbow ; schwister, sister ; zu schwim- 
men, to swim; zu schworen, to swear ; 
ein schwung, a swing; gebracht, brought ; 
gewonnen, won ; geholfen, holpen ; gesch- 
lungen, slung; gesotten, sodden (boiled); 
fiel, tell; mochte, might; kam, came ; 
schlang, slang ; schwang, swang ; sprach, 
spake ; gesprochen, spoken; trank, drank : 
&etrunken, drunk ; zx reiben, to rub 32 : 
rinnen, to run; zu schlafen, to sleep; zu 

stechen, to stitch; zu stecken, to stick ; 
,24 rewhen, to reach; zu pfispern, to 


whisper; breit, broad; din, thin; licht, 
light ; zu denken, to think ; hundert, hun- 
dred; als,as; 06, if; zu, to, and too; 
hin, hence; gegangen, gone (ganged); 
durch, through; mit, with; hoch, high; 
hat, has; ist, is; soll, shall; sollte, should; 
pflaum, plum ; schmied, smith ; schiiss, slit ; 
schnee, snow; hagel, hail; acht, eight; 
zehen, ten; vierzehen, fourteen; ein und 
vierzig, one-and-forty ; dass, that; was, 
what; aus, out; auf, upon; dann, than; 
denn, then (for); wann, when; ober, 
upper; tuber, over; vor, before; hinter, 
behind; mehr, more; gehabt, had; ge- 
than, done; gewesen, been; hald, half; 
kalb, calf; Ich, 1; mich, me; du, thou; 
dich, thee; sie, she; wir, we; uns, us; 
unser, Our ; euer, your; es, it; selb, self; 
soleher, such; welcher, which (in Dutch, 
welke); mancher, many; konig, king; 
will, will; wollte, would. 

From a multitude of German and 
English words obviously similar, the 
above have been selected, as having 
the slightest evident proofs of identity 
of origin. Persons acquainted with 
provincial dialects or old authors, will 
often recognize, in existing German, 
words and expressions, that are in our 


own language, vulgar, or obsolete: dw- 


bist, thou art, scarcely differs from the 
corresponding expression in Hertford- 
shire, and some other counties. 

The German roots are formed into 
compounds by combination with each 
other, or the addition of prefixes and 
terminations scarcely differing from our 
own: as, vor (fore), be, miss, vér (for), 
unter, un, Ober (upper), uber (over), niss, 
ung (ing), lich (ly, like), voll, schaft (ship), 
is (y), ér, thum (dom), chen (kin), lein 

in). 

As a specimen of the combination of 
substantives, I may adduce, stil/stand, 
handschuh, stecknadel (pin), handwérks- 
man, weinhindlér, goldspinner, wassér- 
pump, wirbelwind (whirlwind), nachtigal 
(nightingale), nachteul (nightowl), finger- 
hut (fingerhood, i.e. thimble), fischotter 
(otter). 

In concluding this list of words, I 
must encourage the reader,-by informing 
him, that in analyzing the German com- 
pounds, we are rarely, as in our own 
language, compelled to refer to the 
Greek and Latin, in order to discover 
their real signification, they being all 
formed from native roots. To an 
Englishman acquainted with this mode 
of comparing his own language with the 
German, the grammar of the latter, sim- 
ple and easy in itself, can occasion no 
trouble; for his own is- rather a syste- 
inatic deviation from the German, than 
onc 
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one of different inflexions, or essentially 
at variance with it. | 

The English no longer attributes 
genders to inanimate objects, but the 
German, in this respect, is far less per- 
fect. It has three, the masculine, femi- 
nine and neuter ; for determining which, 
the rules are neither many nor difficult. 
Many apparent irregularities in this lan- 
guage may be accounted for, by con- 
sidering, that the combination of e/, en, 
and er, with the terminations es and en, 
can never take place till es and en have 
dropped their e; of which rule of 
euphony, several examples will presently 
occur. 

The plural of masculine substan- 
tives ends generally in e, that of femi- 
nine in en, and that of neuter in ér. 
Wind, m. (wind), is, in the plural, winde ; 
katze, f. (a cat), katzen; feld, n. (a field), 
felder. Except in feminines, which in 
the singular never change, the genitive 
singular ends in es or s, and the dative 
plural, in nouns of all genders, in en or 
n. In some nouns the genitive singular 
ends in ens, and in others in en; and 
then en remains throughout all the cases 
of either number, except druders haus, 
brother’s house: knabe, boy, makes 
kuabens : wind and bruder make, in the 
dative plural, winden, to winds ; brudern, 
to brothers. 

Adjectives separated from their sub- 
stantives remain unchanged: as, sie ist 
gut, she is good; wir waren gut, we were 
good. They are compared as in Eng- 
lish :—Weis, wise; weiser, wiser; weis- 
este, wisest,—are examples of regular, 
and gut, besser, beste, of irregular com- 
parisons. 

The comparative adverb than is ren- 
dered by dann, and more usually by als, 
as, i.e. which, a word of the same nature 
with the Latin quam, and French que. 

The numerals scarcely differ from our 
own:— Hin, one; zwey, two; drey, 
three; viér, four; dreyzehen, thirteen; 
vierzig, forty, are the least similar. 

How much the verb resembles our 
own, may be judged of by the following 
specimen. ‘The syllables e, est, et, en, 
are the terminations of the persons in 
the present indicative, and in the pre- 
sent subjunctive also; except that in 
the latter, the third person singular is 
the same with the first. By prefixing ¢ 
to these syllables, we have the form of 
the imperfect of either mood. The pre- 
sent of zu lernen, to learn, is, Ich lerne, 
du lernest, er lernet, wir lernen, ihr 
lernet, sie lernen; the imperfeet is, Ich 
lernete or lernte, &c. The remaining 
tenses are formed by auxiliaries corre- 
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sponding with our own. The present 
articiple terminates in end, as lernend, 
earning; and the past in ¢, as gelernet, 
learned. Irregularities can occur in very 
few parts of the verb, which, too, in 
this respect, is extremely like the Eng- 
lish. Indeed, were it not for many of 
these irregularities, the language would, 
to us, be less easy. 

The chief point of resemblance, be- 
tween the German and English gram- 
mars, having now been considered, it 
remains to give a few specimens of the 
construction and phraseology. The 
arrangement of the words is very much 
in the style of the scriptural language of 
our own country, and therefore little 
adapted to the purposes of conversa- 
tion; but the syntax and phrases are, 
with a few exceptions, completely Eng- 
lish. In the four succeeding sentences, 
the order of the words is German:— 
There comes he. Now will Tit do. Here 
am I. I had my friend forgotten. 

Out of innumerable instances of idio- 
matic agreement between the German 
and English, there remains space only 
for the following:—Sie ist gut genug, 
she is good enough. Ware Ich besser, 
were I better. Die sonne gehet unter, 
the sun gets under. Zu brechen mit 
meinem freund, to break with my friend. 
Sie ist sechzig jahr alt, she is sixty years 
old. Wir missen so und so thun, we 
must do so and so. E. D. M. 

—<—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

Sir: 

S I suspect that the readers of your 

Miscellany have no objection to 

curious scraps; and you yourself, per- 
haps, or your printer, may occasionally 
find them convenient to fill up a cor- 
ner at the bottom of a column, or stop 
a gap between two graver articles, I 
send you a curious instance of a 
MATHEMATICAL STANZA which occurs 
(though without the formal distinction, 
as here, of avowed metrical lines) in 
Whewell’s Treatise on Mechanics; the 
detection of which has been the source 
of much amusement to the cantabs, and 
of some annoyance to the learned 
author. 

** Hence no force, however great 

Can stretch a cord, however fine, 
Into a horizontal line 
That is correctly strait.” 


It may be doubted whether our ac- 
complished mathematician, if he were 
to set down professedly to write in 
verse, would produce many such 
perfect stanzas. + 














8 New Translation of the Bible.—Researches in Egypt. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 

N your excellent journal of last July, 
page 499, appears an article written 

by a Mr. W. Halliday, upon the cause of 
the increase of Dissenters in England, 
with some practical hints for the pre- 
vention of the evil. In confirmation of 
his arguments, Mr. H. refers to Stowe 
and Maitland, and extracts from one of 
them the following: “ Every inhabitant 
paying scot and lot is entitled to a but- 
tock-seat in his parish church.” I shall 
feel very much indebted to yourself, 
to your numerous correspondents, or to 
Mr. Halliday, if it be not too much 
trouble, for further information upon 
this important subject; and perhaps 
your inserting this may procure the in- 
formation sought for. 

30th Dec. 1824. 


<— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sir: 
ee correspondent “ Ciericus,” 

in your last number, has ably re- 
presented the principal reasons for a 
new translation of the sacred Scriptures 
into English; and in your excellent 
note you have modified this proposal 
by maintaining that truth and a faithful 
representation of the original, ought to 
be the object in such a work, and not 
the support of the doctrines of the 
church of England.* I beg leave to 
inform such of your readers as are inte- 
rested upon the subject, that a transla- 
tion of the Bible, upon the plan which 
you recommend, and coinciding also 
with many of the views of your learned 
correspondent, is now going on. I allude 
to the work of the Rev. Charles Well- 
beloved, of York,—a gentleman, I appre- 
hend, surpassed by few, either in the 
church of England or out of it, in the 
qualifications requisite for such an un- 
dertaking, Of this translation, three 
parts are already published, containing 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, and Num- 
bers: another, containing Deuteronomy, 
and the Dissertations, &c. upon the 
Pentateuch in general, is expected soon 
to appear. Although the author has 
not aimed at promoting the circulation 
of his work beyond the religious body 
with which he is connected, and it is con- 
sequently little known among the public 


JOHN JAMES. 
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Our correspondent should have added, 
; or of any other particular set of doctrines .”” 
2 mang is the spirit of the note alluded to 
betes e - — With any opinion of 
S, between the church and its dissent; 
ethren.—Enpir, — 
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at large, I think it could not fail of 
being acceptable to many members of the 
church of England, and perhaps among 
afew of the other denominations of 
Christians, who can dispense with the 
prominency of orthodox opinions, and 
seek only for a correct version of the 
original, with such observations as are 
necessary to render that version intel- 
ligible to English readers ;+ or to throw 
light upon the various allusions to 
ancient manners, opinions, and occur- 
rences. ‘The author of this translation, 
or, as it may be more properly called, 
this revision of the old translation, has, 
of course, his own opinion, being an 
avowed Unitarian ; but I am convinced 
that the promulgation of these opinions 
is not the design of his work, and that 
his uniform aim is simply to express and 
illustrate the true sense of the original. 
Hoping that this notice of the work 
may induce some of your readers to 
judge of it for themselves, I remain, Sir, 
Your’s respectfully, J.Y. 
Birmingham, 10th Jan. 1829. 
— a 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


ResEARCHES in Eoypt. 
OTWITHSTANDING the nume- 


rous travellers who have explored ° 


the sculptured vestiges of Egyptian 
pride, power and wisdom, and the mul- 
titude of books with which the press 
has teemed on the subject; the literary 
public cannot fail, on reflection, to be 
struck with the very minute importance 
of the result to which so mighty a labour 


has given birth, and wili be apt to ex- 


claim, “ Nascitur ridieulus mus 

The French expedition to Egypt was 
most liberally provided with surveyors, 
draughtsmen, antiquaries and architects, 
for the purpose of investigating all that 
the: inexhaustible mine of ancient re- 
cords in that country contained, of 
materials interesting to science, and elu- 
cidatory of the general history of man. 


A conquest over an almost unconquei-’ 


able difficulty, was to be added to other 
conquests 





t Query. Can such accompanying ob- 
servations be necessary, if the translation 
be faithful? And if necessary, is it pos- 
sible that they should be impartial? All 
have their biasses to one set of doctrines 
or other; and is it in human nature that 
their observations should not have a similar 
twist? Were it not better to leave the 
pure text to speak, in all naked simplicity, 
for itself? Is atranslation of the Bible a 
proper vehicle for dogmatism on the one 
hand, or controversy-on the other ?=-EDITs: 
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conquests. A new Theseus was to 
thread the mazes of the Labyrinth; and 
the Sphynx was to be again humiliated, 
by the victorious expounder of her rid- 
dies, on her own soil. The result was 
the splendid collection, entitled, De- 
scription de Egypte. Notwithstanding 
its typographical and chaleographical 
elegance, however, no new light was in 
reality added to that which had been 
elicited by the less pretending, but more 
accurate, work of Mr, William Hamilton 
on the same subject. 

Another great distinction between the 
English schools (if we may be pardoned 
the term) of Egyptian research, and the 
French, is, that the latter (elevated by 
the sublimity of the subject, as well as 
prompted by national character) were 
inclined to impute too exorbitant an 
antiquity to Egyptian monuments ;— 
whereas the former, following the more 
modest footsteps of Mr. W. Hamilton, 
and the colder genius of their country, 
consider many of these monuments 
capable of illustration by comparison 
with Greek and Roman inscriptions, 
and are disposed to infer their compara- 
tively recent origin. The difference is 
very great,—one dating monuments at 
the period succeeding the flood;. the 
other dating them to the era preceding 
the Christian. 

In our'view, both schools are wrong 
in their extreme opinions. Ultraism, in 
fact, is always wrong. In medio tutissima 
via est. In this, as in every thing else, 
the golden mean is most likely to be 
nearest the truth. 

-It is scarcely necessary to say, that 
before the era of the expedition to 
Egypt, works of great magnitude on the 
subject had been undertaken. Among 
these may be recorded the ponderous 
volume of Zoega on the Obelisks; the 
equally ponderous works of Pauw and 
Palin, on the affinity between Chinese 
and Egyptian Antiquities and Language; 
and the stx elaborate folios of the learned 
Jesuit,» Kircher. All these, however, 
produced little gold from the dross and 
scoria of the antiquarian mine, vast and 
intricate as its branches were. 

Father Kircher’s interpretation of the 
Obelisks is more dignified than that of 
Hermapion, which is a mere enumeration 
of stupid letters and senseless eulogy ; 
but it is a petitio principii throughout. 
Any given modern discovery, or theory 
in physics or metaphysics, might, on his 
principle, be discovered in certain hiero- 
glyphics, and all human invention shifted 
upon the “ Atlantean shoulders’ of 

Montuty Mac. No. 406. 
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Egyptian wisdom.—The “learned vision- 
ary,” however, has been content with 
discovering, among these sculptured 
archives of the vanished kingdom of the 
Pharaohs, the theological mysteries of 
the church, handed down from Adam 
to Ham, and from him to the Egyptians. 
The original inscriptions are either due 
to Seth or Enoch; and his interpretation 
has the miraculous advan of being 
able to succeed equally well, whether he 
begins at the end of any series of figures, 
or takes Rabelais’ advice, commencer 
par le commencement. His success is 
equally certain, whether he starts from 
the career or the goal,—on the right or 
the left,—at the bottom or the top. 

As to the Egyptian expedition. The 
only practical result of it, as regards this 
perplexing secret of antiquarian BLUE- 
BEARDISM, was the discovery of the 
Rosetta Stone. This monumental Key, 
as is well known, consists of an inscrip- 
tion in three divisions, the first being 
hieroglyphical writing, the next Encho- 
rial, or vulgar, and the last Greek. 
While the Greek inscription was fully 
illustrated and pert et by Porson and 
Heyne, Akerblad employed himself with 
the hieroglyphical and enchorial charac- 
ters, and began satisfactorily by esta- 
blishing the fact, that the Greek was 
really a translation of the hieroglyphics 
(as it professed to be, and no fraud, as 
was suspected), first by pointing out, at 
the end of the inscription, where the 
Greek has the words “first and second,” 
the end being broken off, the three fifst 
numerals, I., II., and IIT. 

With regard to the first inscription, 
Akerblad did little or nothing more than 
establish these necessary premises; and 
with regard to the enchorial inscription, 
he exhausted himself in‘vain efforts to 
explore its mazes, by means of an alpha- 
betical clue, composed of twenty-five 
letters, which, unlike that of Ariadne, 
left him, at the termination of his re- 
search, as much in the dark and uncer- 
tainty as when it commenced. A slight 
glance at the inscription will shew that 
Akerblad’s datum is quite unsupported 
by its internal evidence. The failure of 
the result was, therefore, a natural con- 
sequence. All he effected was, to inter- 
pret certain proper names according to 
their localities, in composing which, it 
appears that a mixed process of hiero- 
glyphical signs and Phonetic characters 
was resorted to. Dr. Young and M. 
Champollion have followed the clue he 
left, and lay-claim to the discovery of 
Demotic or Phonetic characters, for the 

C purpose 
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purpose of expressing proper names; 
which we shall hereafter advert to. The 
general result of the investigation of 
both these rivals is, that the second in- 
scription, purporting to be written 1n 
the Encuoriat character, 1s, with the 
exception of the above-mentioned pro- 
per names, as strictly hieroglyphical as 
the Sacrep; with this only difference, 
that the characters are abbreviated and 
degraded, by means of, or for the pur- 
pose, of epistolary facility of communi- 
cation. 

We estimate the results of this boasted 
discovery of a Demotic or Phonetic alpha- 
bet at a very low rate, and we will 
shortly give our reasons for such dis- 
valuation. Dr. Young, in our opinion, 
may safely suffer his French rival, in 
expounding enigmas by inventing fresh 
ones, to strut about in his worthless 
borrowed plumage, without much war- 
rantable envy, or material loss to his 
antiquarian reputation. No sphynx will 
kill herself in despair at the brilliant 
elucidations of the Parisian Q(édipus. 
Dr. Young’s unquestioned merit con- 
sists In a more substantial achievement, 
in the very creditable industry and in- 
genuity which (by comparing their local 
relations in the Rosetta Stone with the 
Enchorial and Greek characters) have 
enabled him to affix a precise meaning 
to a certain number of hieroglyphical 
signs. The Egyptian inquirer is thus 
enabled to dispense with the childish 
enigmas set up in the room of other 
enigmas, by Horus Apollo, anciently, 
and Kircher, in more modern times, 
These interpretations we believe to be 
generally accurate, from the internal 
evidence which their imitative form, as 
well as their combinations, supply; 
although they leave the probability of 
deciphering the Egyptian language of 
hieroglyphics as much a desperate case 
as ever, 

Though we do not think that the 
enterprizing Humboldt, in his “ Views 
“ the Monuments of the American 
Nations,’’ has established the fact of any 
community between the American sym- 
bols and the Egyptian, we are inclined 
- believe, without taking for granted 
po ape ge of Pauw and Palin 
strixine et there is a ver 
g analogy ween the Chinese 
and Egyptian symbolic languages. But, 
si, the daknes of doar and mi: 
aes € vista of interpretation 
in this quarter. A glance at the struc 
ture of the Chinese language —(an analy. 
sis Of which is the only safe step towards 
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obtaining a sound knowledge. of the 
fabric of the ancient Egyptian—and this 
step both Dr. Young and M. Champol- 
lion have leapt over, or passed by )— must 
convince any person who is not blinded 
by his rage for system-building, that the 
language sought to. be deciphered, is, 
from the nature of things, UNDECIPHER- 
asLE. We see no likelihood of master- 
ing the difficulty, till the Egyptian hie- 
rarchy “burst their cerements,” and can 
be summoned from the dead, to explain 
by what caprices, local customs, and 
philosophical prejudices, as well as dis- 
coveries, they were governed, while in- 
venting the infinite number of arbitrary 
and conventional signs, of which the least 
reflexion is sufficient to demonstrate, 
that their language must have mainly 
consisted. We are sorry to chill specu- 
lation, but we repeat our firm conviction, 
that although some shallow and trivial 
meanderings from the main stream of 
this ancient language may be traced,— 
some bubblings of drops from the deep 
springs of the great source of language 
identified,—and some shallow collec- 
tions of its waters sounded and ex- 
plored,—the head of the great volume 
of waters is, and must be, a “ fountain 

sealed.” 
Let us suppose an abolition as total 
of the depositaries of the Chinese lan- 
guage,—of its learned expounders, as 
well as unlearned employers, as that 
which has happened in Egypt,—let its 
explanatory dictionaries be lost or de- 
stroyed: and what would be the result? 
Certainly, that the arbitrary and con- 
ventional symbols of the Chinese lan- 
guage, except in the half-dozen cases 
where the graphic picture resembles the 
object tou be recorded, would be as in- 
capable of interpretation as the Egyptian 
now is. But there is no likelihood of 
this Egyptian darkness happening to the 
Chinese climate,— scarcely more likeli- 
hood than ofa similar event occurring to 
ourselves : and we will now avail ourselves 
of some of the best-established of the 
Egyptian symbols, to shew how far the ie- 
semblance of the two languages holds ; 
where the resemblance is interrupted ; 
why that interruption is the reason that 
the Chinese language will always be in- 
terpretable ; and why the Egyptian sacred 
language will never be interpreted. It 
involves a theory of our own; and we 
request the attention of our readers to 
the following prefatory proofs of the 
-close analogy exhibited by the two na- 
tions in the combination of their pictural 
words: and it may not be irrelevant to 
. remark, 
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remark, that the use of analogical in- and their representatives in the Greek) 
struments of combination in ora/ words proves an original affinity, or collateral 
(as the con, in, de, of the Latin tongue, connexion, of tribes and people. - 





l 

" am A Goppess. Here are two characters, of which the hatchet, signifying God 

. o or Creator, is the key: united to the feminine symbol. 

- am Sister: from brother (a crook implying conjunction), and the feminine 

y symbol. Here the crook is the key. 

i dc For Saviour, Gops, or Soteres, two hatchets are united to two nails; the 

TIF latter signifying security. 

1 Of these two characters, the serpent (e¢ernity), and the tau (/ife), the tau 

. Sh appears to be the key. The combined character signifying, as will be 

. anticipated, ImMorraL, or Erernat Lire. 

/ 

fi Ittustrious. It is combined of two characters, Gl splendour, and 7% 

y 

- [two legs, signifying] bearing. Of this, oT appears the key, 

‘ Ob] Day: composed of sun and splendour. fre again appears to be the key. 
~=— . 

; Fs BenevicENT: composed of ~e/ (a patera), bestowing, and a guitar, good. 


~ 


+ is probably the key. 


Note.—The Platonic idea of good was music. So, in the words, give, offer, set 
up, prepare, an arm and hand, appear; and are therefore, probably, the key.— 
1,200 characters are classified under this key in the Chinese language. 


6a — e . 
| a % Kinepom: from diadem, and S condition. J Condition, like our termina- 


. tion head or hood, compo- 
as ‘vy Priestuoop: from priest, and the same sing the key. 
4 5g mark of condition. 


| 3 TEAR. 
: <> Rite: from weeping ; composed of eye and water,—like the Chinese. 


Now, these instances, in which the combined and uncombined images appear 
to us perfectly natural, appropriate and intelligible, exhibit a precisely similar 
process of combination to that which the Chinese language displays at this day. 
For example :— 


y A Tears: composed by water By) and eye /7- The analogy to the 
Egyptian sign is here perfect. 


ic) Crear, Bricut: composed oi sun [ -) above a tree ys . 
A 


7 Osscure, Suapowy, Quiet: composed of a tree above or before the sun. 
Of these combinations, sun is the key in the first example, and éree in 
(- } the last. Again :— 


: XK + ConFLAGRATION: composed of Jire 4 and great + Of these cha- 

racters, + 
BY) 4 + InunDATION: composed of water wy and great + is the key. 
4 Es GranpDeEuR: composed of man and great. 


Al Farmer: from A man, and fat ; , 
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purpose of expressing proper names; 
which we shall hereafter advert to. The 


general result of the investigation of 


both these rivals is, that the second in- 
scription, purporting to be written in 
the Encnoriat character, is, with the 
exception of the above-mentioned pro- 
per names, as strictly hieroglyphical as 
the SacreD; with this only difference, 
that the characters are abbreviated and 
degraded, by means of, or for the pur- 
pose, of epistolary facility of communi- 
cation. 

We estimate the results of this boasted 
discovery of a Demotic or Phonetic alpha- 
bet at a very low rate, and we will 
shortly give our reasons for such dis- 
valuation. Dr. Young, in our opinion, 
may safely suffer his French rival, in 
expounding enigmas by inventing fresh 
ones, to strut about in his worthless 
borrowed plumage, without much war- 
rantable envy, or material loss to his 
antiquarian reputation. No sphynx will 
kill herself in despair at the brilliant 
elucidations of the Parisian Qédipus. 
Dr. Young’s unquestioned merit con- 
sists in a more substantial achievement, 
in the very creditable industry and in- 
genuity which (by comparing their local 
relations in the Rosetta Stone with the 
Enchorial and Greek characters) have 
enabled him to affix a precise meaning 
to a certain number of hieroglyphical 
signs. The Egyptian inquirer is thus 
enabled to dispense with the childish 
enigmas set up in the room of other 
enigmas, by Horus Apollo, anciently, 
and Kircher, in more modern times, 
These interpretations we believe to be 
generally accurate, from the internal 
evidence which their imitative form. as 
well as their combinations, supply; 
although they leave the probability of 
deciphering the Egyptian language of 


hieroglyphics as much a desperate case 
as ever. 


Though we do not think that the 
enterprizing Humboldt, in his “ Views 
of the Monuments of the American 
Nations,” has established the fact of an 
community between the American tema 
bols and the Egyptian, we are inclined 
to believe, without taking 


for granted 
the a opinions of Pauw and Palin 
on the subject, that there j 
strixing the Chine 


analogy between the Chi 
analogy inese 
and Egyptian symbolic languages. But 
again, the darkness of doubt and mis- 
gwing closes the vista of interpretation 
NS quarter. A glance at 

the struc- 
ture of the Chinese language —(an nour 
sis of which is the only safe step towards 
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obtaining a sound knowledge of the 
fabric of the ancient Egyptian—and thig 
step both Dr. Young and M. Champol- 
lion have leapt over, or passed by)— must 
convince any person who is not blinded 
by his rage for system-building, that the 
language sought to. be deciphered, is, 
from the nature of things, UNDECIPHER- 
asLE. We see no likelihood of master- 
ing the difficulty, till the Egyptian hie- 
rarchy “burst their cerements,” and can 
be summoned from the dead, to explain 
by what caprices, local customs, and 
philosophical prejudices, as well as dis- 
coveries, they were governed, while in- 
venting the infinite number of arbitra 

and conventional signs, of which the least 
reflexion is sufficient to demonstrate, 
that their language must have mainly 
consisted. We are sorry to chill specu- 
lation, but we repeat our firm conviction, 
that although some shallow and trivial 
meanderings from the main stream of 
this ancient language may be traced,— 
some bubblings of drops from the deep 
springs of the great source of language 
identified_—and some shallow collec- 
tions of its waters sounded and ex- 
plored,—the head of the great volume 


of waters is, and must be, a “ fountain 


sealed.” 
Let us suppose an abolition as total 
of the depositaries of the Chinese lan- 
guage,—of its learned expounders, as 
well as unlearned employers, as that 
which has happened in Egypt,—let its 
explanatory dictionaries be lost or de- 
stroyed: and what would be the result? 
Certainly, that the arbitrary and con- 
ventional symbols of the Chinese Jan- 
guage, except in the half-dozen cases 
where the graphic picture resembles the 
object tu be recorded, would be as in- 
capable of interpretation as the Egyptian 
now is. But there is no likelihood of 
this Egyptian darkness happening to the 
Chinese climate,— scarcely more likeli- 
hood than ofa similar event occurring to 
ourselves: and we will now avail ourselves 
of some of the best-established of the 
Egyptian symbols, to shew how far the re- 
semblance of the two languages holds ; 
where the resemblance is interrupted ; 
why that interruption is the reason that 
the Chinese language will always be in- 
terpretable ; and why the Egyptian sacred 

language will never be interpreted. 
involves a theory of our own; and we 
request the attention of our readers to 
the following prefatory proofs of the 
-Close analogy exhibited by the two na- 
tions in the combination of their pictural 
words: and it may not be irrelevant to 
. remark, 
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remark, that the use of analogical in- and their representatives in the Greek) 
struments of combination in oral worts proves an original affinity, or collateral 
(as the con, in, de, of the Latin tongue, connexion, of tribes and people, -_ 


» 
24 






am A Goppess. Here are two characters, of which the hatchet, signifying God 
a or Creator, is the key: united to the feminine symbol. 


am Sister: from brother (a crook implying conjunction), and the feminine 
symbol. Here the crook is the key. 


dc For Saviour, Gops, or Soteres, two hatchets are united to two nails; the 
TIF = latter signifying security. 







in 

id : Of these two characters, the serpent (eternity), and the tau (/ife), the tau 

f- i, appears to be the key. The combined character signifying, as will be 

= anticipated, ImmorraL, or Erernat Lire. | 

y 

t fin Itiustrious. It is combined of two characters, i} splendour, and 7% 

ey 

d - [two legs, signifying] bearing. Of this, GT appears the key, 

r g Ob] Day: composed of sun and splendour. fie again appears to be the key. 

of ti BenevicEnT: composed of ~w_/ (a patera), destowing, and a guitar, good. 

. : + is probably the key. : 

e + Note.—The Platonic idea of good was music. So, in the words, give, offer, set 

° up, prepare, an arm and hand, appear; and are therefore, probably, the key.— 

° 1,200 characters are classified under this key in the Chinese language. 

e 

i > 4 & Kincpom: from diadem, and S condition. § Condition, like our termina- 

a? f iti all tion head or hood, compo- 

| RIESTHOOD: from priest, and the same sing the key. 

' | K’ § = mark of condition. S y 


Ss " S 
, 3 TEAR. 
<> Rite: from weeping ; composed of eye and water,—like the Chinese. 


Now, these instances, in which the combined and uncombined images appear 

to us perfectly natural, appropriate and intelligible, exhibit a precisely similar 

* “process of combination to that which the Chinese language displays at this day. 
For example:— 


y A Tears: composed by water By) and eye /7- The analogy to the 


Egyptian sign is here perfect. 


[> =) 
Crear, Baicut: composed oi sun § = above a tree aK , 
A 


| OxsscureE, Suapowy, Quiet: composed of a tree above or before the sun, 
: Of these combinations, sun is the key in the first example, and ¢éree in 


(- } the last. Again :— 

XK + ConFLAGRATION: composed of ire % and great + Of these cha- 
; racters, + 
BY A + InuNDATION: composed of water wy and great + is the key. 


he Es Granpvevur: composed of man and great, 


Al FarMer: from A man, and faeld 


/ C2 


be i | i ee ee ee | ee 





~~ Ss 1 Se! 
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AS Tausty: from A man, and 


[Feb.1, 
= word. | 


Atz SurraBLE: from A man, and AC garment. 
AN SaTyR, or Witp Man: from A man, and AY) mountain. 


In all these, man is the key; and there are about 400 other characters under 


the same key. 


It is worthy remark, that the Chinese and Egyptian modes of 


expressing the dual and indefinite plural number are the same. 


From the foregoing comparative ana- 
lysis, it will be evident that the compilers 
and digesters (we will not say the in- 
ventors) of the cognate hieroglyphical 
languages of China and Egypt proceeded 
upon principles perfectly scientific and 
analogous. We say, scientific; for though 
there may be, occasionally, anomalies in 
the Chinese classification of ideal species 
‘under their appropriate genera, the de- 
fect is to be attributed to the limited 
knowledge, physical and metaphysical, 
current at the time. The theory itself, 
both as to its scope of analysis and 
‘combination, is strictly correct and beau- 
tiful; and the language which it has 
established in China, with all its defects, 
is, to all intents and purposes, an extant 
‘Universat Lancuace. 

But, if the two languages are so simi- 
lar, it may be said, What is to prevent a 
quick development of the long-sought 
mystery of the Egyptian hieroglyphical 
language? It is this: —That the Egyp- 
tians stopped, or were stopped, at a 
remarkable point of the progress of lan- 
guage; while the Chinese were compelled 
to proceed by necessity. The former, 
as far as can be justly inferred, did not 
attempt to perpetuate their Sacred Lan- 
guage, and preserve or define the meaning 
of its symbols, whether simple or com- 
pound, by arranging and digesting the 
whole body of pictural words into the 

form of a dictionary. This the Chinese 
have done: and to effect it, they resorted 
to a most ingenious process. They broke 
up all the symbols of their language, whe- 
ther imitative or conventional, into new 
forms, preserving a faint resemblance of 
the original character (for instance, man, 


), but having the advantage of being 
resoluble into the following six elemen- 


tary strokes, — KG / am before 


this was done, it is probab 

pictural characters resembled the ae” 
tian. Indeed, there is proof, from san 
Chinese gems, medals and inscriptions 
»» that a great number did resemble them, 


in their imitation of the natural object. 
Some of these may be shortly referred 


to:— YE water ; i: the head ; © 


sun; moon; “> eye; Cc ear ; 


GE Jjield ; bh dog ; 7 a nail; Ba ; 


bow; &c. &c. It is curious, that the 
character for thousand remains up- 


ehangeably the same :—in Chinese, 4. 


- 
in Egyptian, x : 


This being effected, the plan of com- 
pilation into a dictionary is simply this: 
The whole 30,000 or 40,000 signs were 
found (as, probably, the Egyptian lan- 
guage also might, and as the Greek does, 
under about 300 radicals) to range under 
214 keys. To each key there are at- 
tached 17 columns, which embrace all 
characters, from one elementary line or 


two, as A man, to 17, as fas a flute. 


Each key has a reference to another 
table, in which the characters it rules, in 
a combined form, are also arranged in 
columns, according to the number of 
their elementary strokes. Any character, 
either simple or compound, can be there- 
fore found, and its meaning defined, by 
this ingenious system, with as much ease 
as an alphabetical dictionary. This was 
all that was wanting to make the Chinese 
Universat Lanouace as intelligible, as 
comprehensive, and as manageable, as 
permanent,—and this the Egyptian hie- 
roglyphical system obviously wanted. 
In another number, we will examine 
the probability of the learned men of 
Egypt possessing some substitute for this 
practical desideratum,—and shew in what 
the Phonetic System of China and Egypt 
(as applied to proper names) resembled 
each other, and in what they differed. 
This Phonetic System was obviously the 
first step in both countries towards the 


_ Construction of an Alphabetical Lan- 
guage. | ‘ | : 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONTEM- 
PORARY CRITICISM. 

NO, XLI. 


Pte Quarterly Review, the British Re- 
view, Sir Egerton Brydges, and Dr- 
Styles. 

a Sixty-first Number of the Quar- 

terly Review, published during the 
preceding month, is certainly a most 
unchastised exemplification of the cha- 


- racteristic assigned to it by its Westmin- 


ster antagonist, and quoted from thence 
in p. 418 of our number for November 
last. If “ making compilations,” to fill 
out its pages, by pillaging books of tra- 
vels and books of amusement, be “‘ book- 
seller’s catchpenny,” here is catchpenny 
enough : for full one-half of the present 
six-shillings’ worth is devoted to voyages 
and travels. Some articles of not very 
important biography, and a pretty vo- 
lume of feminine essays, furnish matter 
for more than one-third of what re- 
mains; and no single work ef much 
higher distinction, or subject of primary 
importance (unless the causes of the 
progress of dissent, and the wisdom of 
multiplying new churches, may be so 
¢onsidered), is either subjected to ana- 
lysis, or brought under consideration. 
We have, however, already avowed that 
this propensity to mere amusive litera- 
ture is not so heavy an offence in our 
eyes, as in those of our brethren of The 
Westminster. We have no very great 


- objection either to booksellers or authors 


“catching a penny” by amusing us, or 
the public: it is only when they catch 
their pence by abusing the understand- 
ings of their readers, that we find cause 
of quarrel ; and as for the pillaging part 
of the question,—weighing actions by 
their consequences, and wishing to dis- 
tinguish them accordingly,—we have 
some doubt whether even such ample 
quotations as our Reviewers occasional] 


indulge in, are entitled to quite so hars 


an epithet. It is certainly, when prac- 
tised in the wholesale way, a tolerably 
easy mode of helping one’s friend out of 
a neighbour’s dish; but it may fairly be 
questioned, whether, in the generality of 
instances, it does not benefit the original 
providers, in advertising the merits of 
their bill of fare, more than it injures 
them by forestalling the public taste. 
Many, it is true, get a snack from the 
scraps purloined, who would never have 
paid the price of the ordinary: but are 
not many others invited to the table, 
who, but for this foretaste, would never 
have thought of the banquet? Not to 
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run the metaphor out of breath :—we 
think it is sufficiently evident, that fewer 
books are not sold, and that authors 
are not worse remunerated, since the 
system of ample quotation by reviewers 
came into fashion, than before. Pam- 
hlets, indeed, we are informed, no 
onger pay paper and print,—for the 
matter of a half-crown pamphlet now 
finds its way into a couple of pages of a 
two-shilling magazine, or the column of 
a sevenpenny newspaper. But volumi- 
nous works are not fewer in number, or 
published in smaller editions; and we 
question very much whether even Sir 
Walter Scott would have made sixty 
thousand pounds in one year by novel- 
writing, if the trumpet of quotation had 


not been pretty freely blown for him in 


newspapers, magazines and reviews,— 
On the charge of robbery, therefore, we 
find a flaw in the indictment; and itis 
dismissed from our impartial tribunal. 
We have more objection, we confess, 
to that species of literary swindling, 
which catches the penny and the atten- 
tion of the reader by false ———- _ 
by making the title-page of a book the 
text merely—or the stalking-horse, for 
-a snarling, an insidious, or an excursive 
essay, with which the merits or demerits, 
the style or matter of the book an- 
nounced have no sort of connexion : 
especially when such rambling disquist- 
tions {as is frequently the case) are 
made the vehicles of personal malignity, 
political sophistry, or venal prostitu- 


‘tion: or for puffing-off, perhaps, some 
-else-forgotten work of a patron, a pub- 


lisher, or a reviewing colleague.* 
But 





* Thus, for example, in the present num. 
ber, no less than: three distinct occasions 
are taken by the goodly brotherhood of the 
Quarterly, to sound the trumpet of Brother 
Southey. In p. 13, we have reference to 
“* Dr. Southey’s valuable History of Brazil ;’” 
in p. 248, we are referred to “‘ the extraor. 
dinary eloquence and beauty with which Dr. 
Southey bas recently attempted to enlist 
the better affections on the side of the 
martyr-like resignation of Laud.”’—=(Extra- 
ordinary indeed, considering how Dr, 
Southey’s beauty of eloquence would once 
have been employed!) In the same , 
we are again reminded of Dr. Southey’s 
merits in “telling a damning tale, which 
throws back all the blame of refusing the 
conciliation "maf at the conciliatory 
period of the ration, &e.}——“ on the 
dissenters themselves.”” And in pp. 49, 50, 
an ample quotation, with chapter and verse, 
formally reminds us that Dr. Southey has 


not only written a valuable History of 
Brazil, 
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But the most important part, after 
all, of this reviewing philosophy, must 
be sought, in the sentiments and prin- 
ciples periodically diffused through these 
popularly-accessible channels. Their 
puffs and partialities may give bread, for 
the day, to an unmeriting associate :— 
there is no great evil in that. Their 
malice and personalities may be laughed 
at and forgotten: this is but a scratch ; 
and the scar, though irritating, is quickly 
healed. Their ill-natured hypercriticism, 
and unmerited censure, may retard 
awhile the reputation of a meritorious 
work: but posterity will redress the 
wrong.—We question much whether 
Milton would have got Jess than ten 
pounds for the copyright of his Paradise 
Lost, if there had been a host of re- 
viewers in those days, to cavil at and 
belabour him. But sentiments and 
principles are easily imbibed by those 
who are willing to pay five or six shil- 
lings a-quarter to a reviewer for think- 
ing for them; and, when imbibed, they 
-are apt to remain,—to become a part, 
as it were, of the mind of the unscrupu- 
lous reader, and influence his future 
conduct. 

As for political sentiment and princi- 
ple, the most conspicuous, of course, in 
the aspirations of the Quarterly Re- 
view, is the orthodox abhorrence of that 
most pernicious of all political hetero- 
doxies,—the notion that man has rights, 
and that it is his duty and his interest 
to understand them. This is a theme to 
which even the temptation of amusing 
extracts from books of voyages and tra- 
vels must give way. Thus, in a pre- 
tended review of Maria Graham's Jour- 
nal of a Voyage to Brazil, and Dr. Joh. 
Bapt. Von Spix and Dr. C. F. Phil. Von 
Martius’s Travels in Brazil, one-half, at 
least, of the allotted space is given up 
(though even a lady is waiting at the door) 
to legitimate declamation against revolu- 
tions in favour of the representative sys- 
tem, and these horrible rights of man. 
In behalf of these denunciations, even 
the republican government and revolu- 


tion of North America is taken into 
transient favour. 





Brazil, and a beautifully-elo uent Hi 
of the Church, but a Life of “the 0 
Wesley, also. We will not insinuate that 
Dr. S. might have written the articles him. 
self, in which these reiterated quotations 
and references appear; but, as in al] proba- 
bility he may know who did, he can hard] 
$0 unamiable as not to take an early 


: peony of tickling his brother-reviewer 
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“ The citizens of North America,” we are 
told, p. 3, “were not goaded by factious 
democrats,* to speculate in new schemes of 
governments or new projects of constitu. 
tions; nor were they urged to suspend or 
depose their leaders, to make way for the 
exercise of those imaginary rights which 
theorists have fancied to exist in a state of 
nature, to be only in abeyance im practical 
systems, and proper to be reclaimed at all 
times and at all hazards. ‘The people de- 
manded, not the rights of man, of which 
they knew nothing ; but they claimed the 
rights of Englishmen, with whose practical 
benefits they and their ancestors had been 
long and familiarly acquainted.” 

“ Only to see,’ as Touchstone says, 
“ how a man may live and learn!” We 
thought, in our simple ignorance, that it 
was by these very republicans of North 
America, and their great apostle Tom 
Paine, that these horrible “ Rights of 
Man” were first put into our heads, 

But in Brazil, and the South American 
dependencies of legitimate “Old Spain,” 
we are told (p. 7), . 

“The poor had the doctrine of equality 
preached to them; they could not distin- 
guish between equality of rights and equa- 
lity of possessions, and they naturally put 
in practice what they had been taught, in 
the only sense in which they could compre- 
hend it.” + 


Such is the Quarterly Reviewers’ re- 
presentation of the principles and prac- 
tice of those revolutions, which the 
government of this country has now 
declared its resolution to acknowledge 
and sanction, by amicable treaties and 
commercial alliance! But more, more! 
—we have not yet had quarterly philo- 
sophy enough. Enough of it is how- 
ever to be had; and wherever we may 
look for it, it is there. It flits, he 
presto! from the new world to the old, 
and from the old to the new again, 
without the aid of Fortunatus’s wishing 
cap; and in feature and in essence 1§ 
everywhere the same. Constitutional 
Spain and its Cortes have their share of 
its visitations; and it stands, Colossus- 
like, anon, with one foot upon Brant 

an 













——_ | 


* Thomas Paine, whose pen was next, 
perhaps, to the sword of Washington, and 
the statesman-like philosophy of Franklin, 
the great cause and engine of the revolution, 
and whose book, called “‘ Common Sense,” 
goaded and animated the, till then, divided 
population, to the unanimous sentiment 
and resolution of independence, is, accord- 
ingly, no longer a factious democrat !—he is 
whitewashed by the Quarterly Reviewers: 


+ In what instances? we would ask 
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ee and another on Portugal, menacing 
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"with gorgan aspect the principles of 
‘liberalism and the rights of man! The 
illustrious representative of the house 
of Braganza, a fearful fugitive from his 
native dominions, and looked upon with 
" jealousy by his colonial subjects, deli- 
_ berates 
“which country to adopt as the place of 
his future residence. 


with mutual apprehensions 


But 


_ Before the decision was made, the army 
of Portugal, following the example of that 
in Spain, revolted, and under its auspices 
“was promulgated one of those crude schemes 
of government, which, like its prototype in 

_ Spain, was found to be capable of producing 
nothing but—impracticability.”’ 

Producing impracticability ! ! !-—- 
Truly this is a very new and marvellous 
species of production. We should like 

-to know to what genus, class, and 
order it belongs; and whether to the 
animal, vegetable or mineral kingdom. 
The very witches of Macbeth could only 
make themselves—air / ‘To have made 
impracticability, even they must have 
taken lessons in the occult philosophy of 
‘the Quarterly Reviewers. But had not 
the intrigues of perjured royalty, the 
diplomacy of Holy Allies, and the gold 
of France, or of that most royally and 
‘christianly benevolent of all Jews, Mr. 
Rothschild, more to do in this mar- 
-vellous production of impracticability, 
(if it be indeed a producible thing /) than 
the Cortes either of Spain or Portugal 
—or those still more transient revolu- 
tionizers, who endeavoured to tread the 
same interdicted path of rights and con- 
stitutions in Lombardy and Naples ?— 
Oh!no! The reviewers tell us plainly 
enough, in divers places, that the Holy 
Allies, and the whole brood of legiti- 
- mate royalty, are the holiest of holies: 
all candour, fair dealing and benevo- 
lence. That “they have not, it is true, 
_ at present [See p. 187, Tour in Germa- 
‘ny and the Austrian Empire.) granted 
constitutions” [as they promised to do, 





: when they wanted their subjects’ help !] 


Se 


which “ those who imagine that consti- 
_ tutions can be made and adapted as fast 
as coats and waistcoats, reproach them 


_ for not having done”—(we should have 
_ thought that in the ten years which 


__ have elapsed since the promises of 1814, 


_ a pair of breeches, even, might have been 


_ added to the bargain!) yet that they 


are constantly and benignantly em- 


a ployed in doing the business in a much 
better way: in accomplishing, by means 
' of their uncontrollable power, for the 


» people, every thing which the people are 


SS 
ee 
+ ae 
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incapable of doing for themselves :— 
“ raising them to political influence by 
gradually fitting them to be deposito- 
ries of it.” 

** It would scarcely be too much to say, 
that the Prussian government must have 
contemplated such a change; for its ad- 
ministration, during the last fourteen years, 
has been directed to produce a state of 
society in which pure despotism cannot 
long exist but by force: it has been throw- 
ing its subjects into those relations, which, 
by the very course of nature, give the 
people political influence, by making them 
fit to exercise it.”’* 

** Such, on the whole, continues the 
Reviewer,+ has been the spirit of the ad- 
minstration of Prussia, since the battle of 
Jenat—a spirit which must eventually be 
felt to the extremities of the empire, and by 
degrees leaven even the army itself—for 
troops, which are in fact only a militia, 
serving, in succession, for three years, and 
then relapsing into simple citizens, must 
bring, into the ranks, the popular feellng, 
be it what it may.” 


The latter part of this sentence may 
perhaps be more than plausible; and it 
might perhaps be added that these 
triennial soldiers can scarcely fail to 
take back with them, into the mass of 
the population, some portion of that 
military discipline and expertness in the 
use of arms which give energy and ef- 
ficacy to numerical strength. Despotism, 
perhaps, after all, is but struggling ina 
sort of cleft stick; and the growing 
knowledge of mankind, and the very 
expedients growing out of its own des- 
potic necessities, may, at last, be able to 
convince it that its boasted legitimacy, 
when put to the test, is but a dastard 


‘sort of principle, whose title cannot 


secure its inheritance. 

But we are becoming as ungallant as 
the reviewer. - Let us return to the 
Lady. She shall now speak for herself; 
and it will be seen, that her lady lips 
can talk, though with a little of her 
sex’s softness, in the same strain with 
her critical panegyrists.§ Of the Bra- 

zilian 

* It is but fair to acknowledge, that this 
is a quotation from the Tour. But it is 
a quotation introduced to support the argu- 
ment of the Reviewer. 

+ In his own person. 

+ It was a spirit drubbed into them, 
then, it seems, by the anti-legitimates. 

§ The panegyric, it should: be observed, 
however, is not quite unqualified. Mrs. 
G. is largely censured for having introduc- 
ed only a hasty and ill-arranged abridg- 
ment of brother reviewer Southey’s valua- 
ble history, p. 13. 
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zilian Junta she thus expresses her 
estimation— 


“ They are, of course, violent in their 


language concerning Luis do Rego, in pro- 
portion as he has done his military duty, 
in keeping them at bay with his handful 
of men; and, like all oppositions, they can 
afford to reason upon general principles, 
because they have not to feel the hindrances 
of action, and the jarring of private interests 
in the disposal and fulfilment of office.””* 

Aye! there it is: “the jarring of 
private interests in the disposal, &c. of 
office”? are undoubtedly sad impedi- 
ments with the ins against an adherence 
to general, or to any principles. No ques- 
tion, however, but that the outs feel much 
more grievous impediments to the prac- 
tical accomplishment of their views, in 
having no offices to dispose of.* 

But enough of this cuckoo strain of 
anti-radical politics. Perhaps we may 
meet with a little more liberality upon 
mere speculative matters of conscience. 

No such thing. Hear what Pope 
Quarterly says, in his infallibility, about 
all those who repose upon any other 
faith than his own—if one could but 
find out what that is. The Papist, it 
seems, is a Pharisee, the Evangelicals 
are Essenes, and the Socinian is a 
Sadducee. Hard words! Let us see 


what, according to the Quarterly Bull, 
they mean. 


* In the learned Historian of the Jews 


we read of three pervyerters of the law of 
Moses—the Pharisees, the Essenes, and 


the Sadducees ; and we know, from the 
concurrent testimony of ecclesiastical his- 





* Our fair traveller we think speaks more 
happily when she abandons the preterna- 


tural tone of politics, and resumes a voice 
more feminine: 


‘“ The slow pace at which. we advanced 
gave us leisure to remark the beauties of 
a Brazilian spring. Gay plants, with birds 
still gayer, hovering over them, sweet smel- 
ling flowers, and ripe oranges and citrons 
formed a beautiful fore-ground to the very 
fine forest trees that cover the plains, and 
clothe the sides of the low hills in the 
neighbourhood of Pernambuco. Here and 
there a little space is cleared for the growth 
of mandioc, which at this season is per- 
fectly green: the wooden huts of the cul- 
tivators are generally on the road-side 
and, for the most part, each has- its little 
grove of mango and orange-trees,”” 


. Here woman speaks as she ought to 


speak, breathing the tranquillizing spiri 
harmony over the beauties of ati ace 


» Siving @ soul even to the inanimate objects 


sof creation that speaks t 
ympathies of the heart. 0 Ge. ioctl 
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tory, that they made feligion: consist, the 


first in the scrupulous performance. of g 


multitude of outward observances; the 
second in an abstraction from the business 
of the world, in deep feelings and high 
imaginations ; the last in the belief of cer. 
tain positions, proved, as they thought, by 
sound reasoning, but often in direct opposi- 
tion to revelation.” 


“ We may say to the Papist, the self. 


and the 
Socinian of our own day, mutato nomine 


de te fabula narratur. Not only their ob. 
jects, but their modes of pursuing them, 
are the same. The Pharisee and the 
Papist make void the commandments of 
God, through their traditions ; the Essene 
and the Evangelical appeal to their natural 
feelings as to a divine sanction ; whilst the 
Sadducee and the Socinian rely on the 
reasoning of a vain philosophy.” 


It is no intention of ours to take up the 
cudgelsinbehalf of any of the parties thus 
stigmatized. If they feel themselves 
aggrieved, let them vindicate their own 
cause ; or if they think it the easier 
way, let them call hard names in their 
turn; and if they choose, among them, 
to make use of such combinations of 
syllables, as sophistical juggler, shuffling 
prevaricator, hypocritical apostate, or 
the like; all we shall say upon the 
subject is, that we are very glad these 
hard words are not ours. On the sen- 
tences that provoked them, our milder 
censure would merely be that they 


savoured a little more of theological: 


dogmatism, than of the philosophical 
spirit of criticism. At the same time, 
for our own parts, as, to the best of our 
knowledge and belief, we are neither 
Pharisaical Papists, Essenean Evange- 
licals, nor Sadducean Socinians, and 
should hold in great horror the appre- 
hension of being stigmatized with such, 
or any other, heresies, by such high and 
irrefragable authorities ; we should be 


much obliged to the reviewers: if they: 


would favour us with the articles of 
their own orthodox faith; or, at least, 


refer us to the particular pages, either: 
of their oracular review, or the equally 


oracular sermons of John Bull (some 
beautiful specimens, only, of which are 
to be found in the authentic. pages of 
one of the early inspirations of a mem- 
ber of the infallible fraternity, ‘“ the 
Book of Wat Tyler ;”) and we do assure 
their infallibilities, that, whatever their 
sole, or soul-saving creed may be, we’ 
will do our best, willy nilly, with all 
our might, and, without one scrupulous 
particle of the vanity of reason or phi- 
losophy, to believe every syllable of it. 
To be continued. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 


+ Antropuction to the History of the 
~~ Revotrt of the Untrep NETHERLANDS 
_- from the Spanish Monarcuy. By 


4 
* 
“9 


F. Scuitter. Translated from the 


-- German. 
As NE of the most remarkable poli- 


™ 


tical events which rendered the 


“sixteenth century the most splendid in 
history, appears to me to be the esta- 


; blishment of the liberty of the Nether- 
lands. Ifthe glaring deeds of ambition, 
-and an obnoxious desire to conquer, 


lay claim to our admiration, how much 


* more should an event in which op- 


_ wings. 








pressed humanity contends for her 
noblest rights, in which extraordinary 
powers associate themselves with a 
good cause, and the auxiliaries of re- 
solute despair are victorious over the 
frightful acts of tyranny in an unequal 
contest. Great and tranquillizing is 
_the thought, that there still exists one 
succour against the insolent assump- 
tion of kings, that their plans, when 
most calculated to oppose human free- 
dom, can be brought to nought, that a 
courageous resistance is able to un- 
nerve the stretched arm of despotism, 
and an heroic perseverance can at 
length exhaust its terrible resources. 
At no time was I so forcibly impressed 
with this truth as when reading the 
histery of that memorable revolt, which 
for ever separated the United Nether- 
lands from the Spanish crown. For 
this reason I considered it worth an 


attempt to present that memorial of 


the strength of citizens to the world, 
to awaken in the bosom of my reader 
a cheerful sense of his own importance, 
to offer a new and unexceptionable 
example of what men can hazard for 
the good cause, and how much they can 
accomplish by being united. 

It is not the extraordinary or the 


_ heroic part of that event which incites 


me to give a description of it. The 
annals of the world have preserved to 
us similar undertakings, which appear 
more bold in their design, and more 
brilliant in their accomplishment. Many 
states crumble together with a pom- 
pous concussion, others rise on majestic 
Neither must the reader here 
expect the achievements of an eminent 
colossean hero, nor any of those asto- 
nishing deeds which the history of an- 
cient times affords to us in such abun- 
dance. Those times are gone by ; those 
men are no more! In the lap of hu- 
man refinement we have allowed those 
amazing powers to relax, which the 
Montuty Mace. No. 405. 
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circumstances of former ages exercised, 
and rendered indispensable. With hum- 
ble admiration we now gaze at those 
gigantic images, as a decrepit old man 
beholds the vigorous exercises of youth. 
Not so with the history before us, The 
people who appear on this stage were 
the most peaceable in this part of the 
globe, and less capable than any of 
their neighbours of such heroic deeds 
as give a higher colour to the slightest 
action. The urgency of circumstances 
surprised them with the discovery of 
their own strength, and forced upon them 
a transitory greatness, which was not 
native to them, and which, perhaps, 
they never again will have. It is there- 
fore the very want of an heroic great» 
ness which renders this event so pecu- 
liar and instructive; and, while it is the 
aim of other historians to exalt genius 
above fate, I here intend to present my 
readers with a picture in which neces- 
sity created a substitute for genius, and 
chance made heroes. , 

If on any occasion it be permitted to 
interweave a higher Providence with 
human affairs, it must be allowed in 
this history; for the event was cone 
trary to reason and universal expe+ 
rience. Philip the Second, the mightiest 
sovereign of his time, whose prepone 
derating power threatened to absorb 
the whole of Europe, whose treasures 
exceeded the united riches of all the 
Christian kings, whose fleet pervaded 
all seas; a monarch whose numerous 
armies were adequate to his dangerous 
designs armies which were made hardy 
by sanguinary wars and a Roman dis- 
cipline, inspired by an unconquerable 
national pride, and inflamed by the re- 
membrance of past victories—an army 
thirsting for honour and spoil, and 
moving as a machine under the dari 
genius of its leader!—that dreade 
potentate was resolutely and obstinate- 
ly bent on an undertaking which occu- 
pied the restless labour of his long 
reign. All these terrible resources of 
his turned on one object, which, how- 
ever, he is compelled to abandon in the 
evening of his life. Philip the Second 
at war with a powerless nation, and 
unable to finish the combat !—And 
against what nation? Here a peace- 
able people, consisting of fishermen 
and shepherds, living in an obscure 
corner of -Europe, which with much 
labour and difficulty is defended from 
the overflowing of the sea—the medium 
at once of their trade, their subsistén 
and their torment ;—a people who 

D a free 
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a free poverty only for their highest 
blessing, for their fame, and for their 
virtue. : 

The Reformation, whose gladdening 
morn now broke forth over Europe, 
shed a fruitful ray on this favoured 
land. The free citizen joyfully received 
the light, from which oppressed and 
melancholy slaves hide their eyes. A 
cheerful briskness, which generally fol- 
lows abundance and freedom, stimu- 
lates the people to examine the autho- 
rity of old opinions, and to break their 
disgraceful chains, The heavy chas- 
tizing rod of despotism hangs over 
them. An arbitrary power threatens to 
. demolish the pillars of their fortune ; 
the guardians of their laws become 
their tyrants. Simple in their politics 
as in their manners, they dare to put 
forth an obsolete compact, and to sue 
the master of both Indies for a natural 
right. A name decides the estimate of 
an act. In Madrid they called tliat 
rebellion, which in Brussels was con- 
sidered as a lawful appeal. The griev- 
ances of Brabant required an expe- 
rienced mediator: but Philip the Se- 
cond employed an executioner, and the 
signal for war was given. An unex- 
ampled tyranny seized on life and pro- 
perty. The despairing citizen, to whom 
the choice was left between two modes 
of death, chooses the nobler one—to 
die on the field of battle. A pros- 
perous and adventurous people love 
peace: but when they become poor, 
they become warlike; they then cease 
to tremble about life, when a!l is want- 
ing that makes life desirable. 

The rage for rebellion extends itself 
through the most distant provinces ; 
trade and commerce are depressed ; 
the ships disappear from the harbours, 
the manufacturers from their establish- 
ments, and the husbandmen from the 
desolate fields. _ Thousands emigrate 
to foreign countries, thousands of vic- 
tims bleed on the scaffold, and yet a 
new multitude approaches, Heavenly 
must that doctrine be, for which men 
die so cheerfully! But the last finish- 
ing mean is still wanting: the bold 
enlightened mind, which would seize 
_ _— and critical moment of poli- 
a clamour, and mature what chance 
lad given birth to. The peaceable Wil- 
liam devotes himself, a second Brutus 
in the great cause of liberty, Superior 
to anxious selfishness, he renounced 
his kingly offiee, voluntarily descending 
to a state of poverty, and contenting 
himself with being ‘a citizen of the 
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world. The just cause is hazarded on 


the chances of war. But newly, 
raised soldiers and a peaceable peg. 
santry are not able to resist the ad. 
vance of a well-disciplined army. Twice 
did he advance, with his despairing le. 
gions, against the tyrant, and twice did 
they forsake him, but his courage for. 
sook him not. Philip the Second sends 
as many succours as the greediness of 
his mediator made beggars. Fugitives, 
whom the country rejects, seek a home 
on the sea, and find, in the ships of 
their former enemies, sufficient to satis. 
fy their hunger and revenge. Pirates 
are changed into naval heroes, and a 
marine is formed of piratical vessels; 
a republic ascends out of morasses, 
Seven provinces at once break their 
chains. A youthful state thus becomes 
mighty by its union, its water-floods 
and its despair. A solemn declaration 
of the nation dethrones the tyrant, and 
the name of Spain is blotted out from 
all their laws and regulations. A deed 
was now accomplished which could not 
be forgiven; and the republic becomes 
terrible, for it cannot recede. But fac- 
tions interrupt its union; even that 
dreadful element, the sea, conspired with 
its oppressor, and threatened it, in its 
infancy, with an early grave. The re- 
public, sensible that its resources would 
be exhausted in opposing a superior 
force, throws itself in a supplicating 
attitude before the mightiest thrones in 
Europe, wishing to deliver up a sove- 
reignty which, of itself, it is no longer 
able to protect. At length, after re- 
peated solicitations, for the commence- 
ment of that republic was so despicable 
that even the covetousness of other 
kings despised its young pretensions, It 
forces its dangerous crown on the head 
of a foreigner. New hopes invigorate 
its sinking courage: but destiny bas 
given it a traitor, in that adopted father; 
and, in the critical moment when the 


enemy is storming its gates, Charles of 


Anjou conspires against that liberty 
which he was called to protect. The 
man at the helm of the state falls by 
the hand of an assassin; the fate of the 
republic seems to be sealed, and all its 
guardian angels to have flown away, 
when William of Orange resigned his 
crown. But though the vessel is tossed 


about in the storm, its swelling sails 


want not the assistance of the helm. 


Philip the Second sees the object of 


the Struggle lost, which has cost him 
his imperial honour, and perhaps the 
pride of his own conscience. Uncer- 
tain 
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tain of the result, freedom obstinately 
contends with despotism ; bloody bat- 





tles are fought, a splendid succession of 


“heroic deeds follow each other in the 
- field. 
~ school which educated generals for the 


Flanders and Brabant were the 


succeeding century. A long and de- 
structive war wastes the open fields; 


' the conquerors and the conquered lie 


bleeding with mortal wounds, while the 

“sea-girt state invited industry to emi- 
grate, and raised the edifice of its 
greatness on the ruins of its neighbour. 
Forty years did this war last; the hap- 
py termination of which did not en- 
liven the dying eyes of Philip, who 
rooted out a paradise from Europe, and 
created a new ane from itsruins. He, 
who destroyed the bloom of warlike 
youth, enriched a considerable part of 
the globe, and made the possessor of 
Peru become poor. That monarch who, 
without oppressing his own people, 
could expend nine hundred tons of 

gold, exacted a still greater sum by ty- 
rannical artifice, and was at last obliged 
to burden his depopulated country with 
a debt of a hundred and forty millions 
sterling. An irreconcilable hatred to 
freedom swallowed up all those trea- 
sures, and destroyed his princely life. 
But the reformation ripened under the 
devastations of his sword, and the new 
republic raised its conquering banner 
from the blood of its citizens. 

That unnatural turn of things seems 
to border on the miraculous, but many 
causes united to destroy the power of 
this monarch, and to favour the ad- 
vancement of this infant state. Had 
the whole weight of his power fallen on 
the United Provinces, there would have 
been no escape for its religion or its 
freedom. But his own ambition aided 
the revolters, by obliging him to divide 
his power. The expensive policy of 
keeping in pay spies in all the cabinets 
of Europe, the support offered to Ligne 
in France, the raising of the Moors in 
Grenada, the conquest of Portugal, and 
the magnificent erection of the Escurial, 
exhausted his apparently immense re- 
sources, and prevented his acting in the 
field with boldness and judgment. The 
German and Italian troops, whom the 
hope of plunder alone had enticed to 
his banner, now revolted, because he 
could not continue to pay them: 
treacherously deserting their leaders in 
the decisive moment of action. These 
terrible instruments of oppression now 
turned their dangerous powers against 
him, opposing the provinces that still 
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remained faithful to him. That unfor- 
tunate armament against Britain, on 
which he had, like a mad-headed game- 
ster, hazarded the whole power of his 
kingdom, completed his exhaustion. 
With this armament sunk the tribute of 
both Indies, and the flower of Spanish 
bravery. 
—__— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

Sir: 
A’ page 347 of the Magazine of last 

month, in noticing the application 
of the new stomach-pump in extracting 
some oxalic acid from the stomach ofa 
young woman—you ask “ why is oxalic 
acid allowed to be commonly sold by- 
druggists, &c.?” and conclude by ob- 
serving, “an order from the Apothecaries’ 
Company would probably be sufficient 
to prevent these fatal results.” Permit 
me, Sir, in reply, to remark, that oxalic 
acid is extensively used in the arts, and 
therefore ought to be easily come-at- 
able; and surely, Sir, it is better to pre- 
scribe than prohibit. I therefore venture 
to suggest, on the rationale of chemical 
affinity, lime-water, promptly adminis- 
tered, as an antidote: it may be prepared 
by putting fresh-burnt quick-lime into a 
stone vessel, and gradually sprinkling on 
it rain water sufficient to slake the lime, 
and keep the vessel covered whilst the 
lime falls into powder; then add more 
water, and mix the lime thoroughly with 
the water by stirring. C. G. D. 

Yarmouth, Dec. 11th 1824. 
— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
AppiTIONAL INTELLIGENCE from VAN 
Diemen’s Lanp. 
| your number for last August, 

page 26, I published some general 
remarks on the subject of colonization, 
together with the intelligence I had re- 
ceived from a settler in Van Diemen’s 
Land, who had lately visited this coun- 
try on business, and was about to re- 
turn to Australia. I have several cor- 
respondents in those colonies, and, 
within a few days, have received a letter 
from one of them, who is resident at 
Hobart’s Town and its vicinity; the 
contents of which are at the service of 
the Monthly Magazine, should you 
deem them worthy of a place in.its 
pages Joun LavurENcE. 





“ I HAVE the pleasure to inform you 
that our wool, at first inferior, has improved 
and become equally fine with that of M‘Ar- 
thur in New South Wales ; and in a short 
period we shall have a supply of that ar- 
ticle sufficient to load all the vessels whlrich 

D2 you 
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you can send hither. As our sheep hus- 
bandry improves, a still further improve- 
meat may be expected with certainty, our 
fine climate considered, in the quality of 
our wool—samples of which will, by and 
by, appear in the London market, fully 
equal in quality to any which have ever 
been shewn there. Hides, timber, and 
other goods, the produce of these colonies, 
may be produced to an extent equal to any 
supposable demand. I have occasionally 
shipped large quantities of hides, and am at 
present occupied in salting a great number 
for conveyance to England by the first ship. 
It must not be expected, that in so short 
a period, our agriculture can have made 
any great progress, at any rate in the su- 
perior management of it; but that primi- 
tive employment may be deemed our sheet 
anchor ; ard we live to learn. One change 
in management we are making, with all the 
expedition in our power, namely, of horses, 
instead of oxen, for draught. The former 
are more expeditious and manageable, and 
the greater expense of keep is not so much 
an object to us as in European countries : 
add to this, our breed of horses, originally 
from the mother country, is much im- 
proved within these few years. I return 
you thanks for the book you were so kind 
as to send me, and shall soon have an op- 
portunity to practice from it, and shall not 
fail to inform you of the result. To the 
Messrs. Ruffey, who brought me your let- 
ter, I shall give every information in my 
power : they are, at this time, in the inte- 
rior, looking out for an advantageous settle- 
ment. 

“ IT have traversed this whole island, 
east, west, north and south. We have 
some venomous reptiles ; but I have never 
yet heard of much danger from them, nor 
of any life lost. Our streaked or striped 
tiger-cats, if somewhat larger, are probabl 
much the same animal as your old Cheshire 
cats ; that is to say, what the European 
cat, bred wild in the woods, would natu- 
rally become. They destroy our young 
lambs, but will not face a man or ado : 
though in extremity they will fight despe- 
rately for a while. As cultivation advances 
this breed will be extirpated ; and there is 
no other wild breed of any dangerous con- 
Sequence, or in excessive numbers. The 
Kangaroo rat, the oppossum, the worm-bat 
or badger and devil complete the whole 
list. But I am sorry to inform you, there 


Is @ race of two-legged animals, heretofore 


found perfectly innoxious, greatly u 
increase, and which om m4 im 
totally to forfeit their original hetuiiees 
character. I fear this has arisen, in great 
measure, from the Company they have kept 
anne our colonization of their country, and 
rom the shining examples of morality dis- 
isreed among them from the colleges of 
ae ay ae manners of the increasing 
ra or black population are becoming 
ageous—-to such a degree, that they 
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have not only, on very slight causes, gt. 
tacked, but have actually murdered seyera| 
Europeans ; and what is most distressi \ 
there has been no possibility of apprehend. 
ing the delinquents, for the important pur. 
pose of making examples, since they in. 
stantly fly to their woods and secret retreats, 
This is a very weighty and most discov. 
raging consideration for us, since nothi 
can be more obvious than the utter impos. 
sibility of civilizing these men of nature, for 
a great length of years. We are at the 
commencement of this misfortune—the in- 
crease of which may be dreadful ; and no- 
thing can be more obvious than the neces- 
sity of immediately adopting some method 
of preventive police. 

“* IT am speaking to you of our prospects, 
and of what this colony may be capable of, 
under the auspices of a judicious and liberal 
system ; for, at the present moment, our 
affairs are ina most unfavourable posture, 
if not verging towards the lowest ebb ; and 
the issue will entirely depend on the know. 
ledge and discretion of those who will have 
it in their power to make a change. Sir 
Thomas Brisbane, from his profession and 
military habits, was perhaps not the most 
proper person, who could have been selected, 
for the station which he had to fill. The 
following impositions were too heavy in the 
infancy of the colony, when, in fact, every 
encouragement would be true policy on the 
part of the mother country, and on the con- 
sideration of the immense prices we pay 
for all British commodities, to the pur- 
chase of which we are, in course, restricted. 
Twenty-five per cent. was imposed on 4 
treasury bill; four shillings per pound on 
tobacco; fifteen shillings additional duty, 
ad valorem, upon every ton of dry goods. 
All these burdens, with others of minor 
consequence, such as quit-rents, leases, 
&c. are falling upon us, with a sudden and 
truly unexpected crash, and, unless they 
are diminished in time, will go near to 
break our backs. The reduction of govern- 
ment expenses was premature. In short, 
as to these relations, we are still in need of 
the advantages we enjoyed under the g0- 
vernment of Macquarrie, and cannot yet 
deny to ourselves, at least, the gratification 
of expecting them again. With such en- 
couragement, I am confident we should 
again rise as fast as we have of late fallen. 

We are looking out, with sanguine hopes, 
for our new governor, who, we expect, will 
be independent of the government of New 
South Wales, which dependence, hitherto, 
has been extremely injurious to this colony: 
Our new judge and law officers, we trust, 
will be equally independent of our sister 
colony, the benefit of which would be one 
of the most important government could 
confer upon us. In the first place, we have 
not much cause to boast of the impartial 
justice of our Australian Courts, where 
favour and influence are seldom without 
their weight; but you have doubtless look: 
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over Commissioner Bigg’s report of 


these colonies, where you will be assured, 


that our officers generally, with very few 
exceptions, have had the ancient and cus- 
_tomary honour of a bribe. Under our new 


. judge, we shall not have the trouble and 


expense of a voyage to Sidney to try civil 
and criminal cases; rather than incur 


’ which, and leave their families and their 


_- 


~ business, at a time, perhaps, when their 
presence is indispensable, I assure you, 
“many will put up with any loss, and 
_ suffer justice to remain unsatisfied, to the 
__ great detriment of public morals. We have 

had enough of the glorious uncertainty and 


' delays of the law, our youth considered. 


I sued a man for one hundred pounds ster- 
ling for a mare which I sold to him three 
years ago. In six months I obtained a 
verdict, after which it cost me fourteen 
. months more before I could recover my 
money, occasioned by having to send re- 
peatedly to Sidney, for one process after 

_ another. 
“ Having at length obtained a bank of 


our own, independent of that of Port Jack- 
gon, we shall find business much facilitated, 
- and doubless a more extensive currency. 


- With the fostering care of the mother 
country, and with honest and able go- 


- vernors, such as Macquarrie, who would 
_tave done more for us had he been in- 


vested with the power, we should have 
every ching to hope, and not a shadow of 
dissatisfaction would be visible among us. 


+ I ought to have observed to you, that 


nearly all the injury which has been occa- 
sioned to the colony, by the impositions 
already stated, has fallen upon the settler, 
not the merchant, who, the instant that the 


‘twenty-five per cent. was laid on the trea- 


sury-biils, relieved himself by imposing an 
additional per centage on his goods to the 
' same amount. Thus, while the cultivator 
was receiving a low price, five shillings per 
bushel for his wheat, chiefly on account of 


_ the decrease of government expenses, he 


was under the necessity of paying a high 
I shall 
feel happy in any communications you may 
be pleased to honour me with... We have 


_ several individuals among us who have re- 


cently become rather considerable impor- 
ters of books, and as our prosperity in- 
creases, it will be natural for us to become 
a reading public. Time being allowed for 
an exploring perseverance, this country 
may be found calculated for a variety of 
productions of a less bulky and more va- 
luable nature than those which, in this 
early stage, form our staple exports. Some 
of these, exclusive of others which have 
been publicly named, are already within 
our speculation.” 
Ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 

Q* lately reading Capt. Scoresby’s 

very entertaining Voyage to. the 


. 


Remarks on Scoreshy’s Voyage to the Arctic Regions. 
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Arctic Regions, I was particularly struck 
with the following passage. In speaking 
of the capture of a whale, he says, that 


“ The remarkable exhaustion observed 
on the first appearance of a wounded whale 
at the surface, after a descent of 700 or 800 
fathoms perpendicular, does not depend on 
the nature of the wound it has received, for 
100 superficial wounds, received from har- 
poons, could not have the effect of a single 
lance penetrating the vitals ; but is the effect 
of the almost incredible pressure to which the 
animal must have been exposed. The sur- 
face of the body of a large whale may be 
considered as comprising an area of 1,540 
square feet. This, under the common 
weight of the atmosphere only, must con- 
tain a pressure of 3,104,640 Ibs., or 1386 tons. 
But, at the depth of 800 fathoms, where 
there is a column of water equal in weight 
to about 154 atmospheres, the pressure on 
the animal must be equal to 24,200 tons. 
This is a degree of pressure of which we 
can have but an imperfect conception. | It 
may assist our comprehension, however, to 
be informed, that it exceeds in weight sizty 
of the largest ships of the British navy, when 
manned, provisioned, and fitted for a six- 
months’ cruise.” 


This he attempts to explain further, 
by a note :— 


“* From experiments made with sea-water, 
taken up near Spitzbergen, I find that 35 
cubical feet weigh a ton. Now, supposing 
a whale to descend 800 fathoms, or 4,800 
feet, which, I believe, is not uncommon, we 
have only to divide 4,800, the length of the 
column of water pressing upon the whale, 
by 35, the length of a column of sea-water, 
a foot square weighing a ton: the quotient, 
1374, shews the pressure, per square foot, 
upon the whale in tons, which, multiplied 
by 1,540, the number of square feet of surface 
exposed by the animal, affords a product of 
211,200, besides the usual pressure of the 
atmosphere.” 


How far this is correct philosophy, I 
will not pretend to determine. The cal- 
culations I shall not follow, because I 
deny the principles altogether. It, how- 
ever, appears to me to be void of all 
reason and truth; contrary to every rule 
of science, and to all the axioms that 
are laid down by writers upon this sub- 
ject; and, so far from a dead or wounded 
whale having the pressure of weight 
equal to sixty men of war upon it, when 
at a certain depth, I think that it has 
not the weight of an ounce. I have 
addressed you, that the question may 
fall under the eye of your more philoso- 
phic readers, to ascertain whether Mr. 
Scoresby’s notion is right or wrong; 
because, if it be the latter, the error has 


‘not been noticed by any of the reviews 


that 
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that I have seen, and it should not stand 
uncontradicted. 

Now, supposing that a whale could 
be deprived of all its flesh, bones, and 
garbage, and reduced to a mere skin, 
like an inflated bladder, and could by a 
superior weight be carried toa certain 
depth, perhaps Mr. Scoresby’s specula- 
tions might be correct, and the perpen- 
dicular and lateral pressure of the water 
would have the effect that he ascribes 
to it; the skin would be compressed by 
that pressure, in proportion to the depth 
that it was carried into the water. 

But how stands the case with regard 
to the whale, either dead or wounded ? 
Though an animal which requires air as 
well as water, yet his specific gravity, 
like that of all other animals, is nearly 
upon a par with the specific gravity of 
the water itself. His external skin is 
not wholly filled by atmospheric matter 
lighter than the water, but by flesh, 
bones and other solids, nearly of the 
same weight with the water. It is, 
therefore, with the powers of his im- 
mense horizontal tail, given to him by 
nature for the express purpose of expe- 
ditiously sinking deep into the water, 
and as expeditiously rising to the sur- 
face, which other fish, not of the ceta- 
ceous genus, have no occasion to do, 
that he quickly goes to the bottom; 
where, after having been wounded, in- 
stead of returning to the surface, either 
to breathe, or to discharge water, as is 
most usual, he oftentimes dies. Then 
how comes it, that if this dead or 
wounded animal has sixty men of war 
laying upon his body, he will sometimes 
float to the surface of his own accord: 
and if he does not, he is capable of 
being drawn up to the surface, even by 
the strength of the harpoon line, which 
is not larger than a man’s finger? For 
Mr. Scoresby — says, that the fish 
is sometimes suffocated or d 
“and is drawn up by the line.” Bp 
to know how this can be done, with a 
weight upon the fish equal to sixty men 
of war. This appears to me a flat con- 
tradiction to Mr. Scoresby’s own doc- 
= For, if the specific gravity of the 
we, hk Ease oe 

Pigeee : acknowledged fact, 

i ideo cee 
Seeetiin - and it must be so, 
nature of the thing: else how 

could the whale rise from the deep: or 
how could he swim ?—and if ‘cngh he 
Sree g262 $00 ftom 
by’s phil , ‘w mes of Mr. Scores. 
¥S pauosophy and calculation? How 
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is it that a drowned man oftentimes 
rises of his own accord from the bottom 
and floats on the surface, if there were, 
according to Mr. Scoresby’s account, 
after a proportionate ratio, a given quan. 
tity of superincumbent water restin 
upon him? How is it that other fish 
rise from the bottom with as much faci. 
lity as they descend? for the same ob. 
servations apply to other fish as well as 
the whale. The fact is, that all bodies, 
whether of fish, amphibious beasts, or 
the human species, are generally a little 
heavier than water. <A fat man, with 
his clothes on, floats like a cork, unless 
he has any thing heavy about him: a 
thin man will sink. An expert swim- 
mer, when perfectly naked in the water, 
keeping himself on the surface with the 
slightest motion of his hand, often won. 
ders how the human body should sink 
at all; but he finds, that if he discon- 
tinues such motion, he will slowly and 
gradually sink. When I was a boy, ! 
may justly say that I have hundreds of 
times dived to the bottom of a river, 
where I was accustomed to bathe, about 
twelve or fourteen feet, without ever 
feeling any pressure of water, or difi- 
culty in rising again, or any other diffi. 
culty, except that of wanting to respire: 
but how was I to have started off the 
ground, and gained the surface, if Mr. 
Scoresby’s doctrine is true? How are 
the pearl-divers, though aided by a rope, 
to regain the surface ? 

Upon the whole, it appears to me, 
even from Mr. Scoresby’s own account, 
that his statement and opinion are 
founded in error and false philosophy. 

The wounded whale, then, being 2 
body composed of solids and water, and 
not a stuffed skin inflated with air, let 
us see what Dr. Blair says :— 

“ Fluids press not only, like solids, per- 
pendicularly downwards, but also upwards, 
sideways, and in every direction. So that 
all the parts, at the same depth, press each 
other with equal force in every direction. 
If a bladder full of air be immersed in water, 


then the perpendicular pressure is manifest; 


for the deeper the water in which it is im- 
mersed, the more will its bulk be contracted. 
An empty bottle being corked, and, by 
means of a weight, let down a certain depth 
into the sea, it will be broken, or the cork 
will be driven into it, by the perpendicular 
pressure. But a bottle filled with water 
may be let down to any depth without 
damage, because in this case the inter? 
pressure is equal to the external.” 


This is exactly the case with the 
whale. Such parts of his body as are 
not formed of solids are filled with 
water, 
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ater, and a very small portion of air, 
mot enough, however, to create any dif- 
ference between the specific gravity of 
his own body and that of the water. This 
~ js confirmed by the two facts,—l1st, that 
of his sometimes rising from the bottom 

of his own accord, when dead; and 








acl ‘secondly, that when he does not so rise, 
ob- he may, according to Mr. Scoresby’s 
| as own account, be drawn up by the har- 


ies, °. ‘poon line: and I can hardly conceive 
ow a line of the size of a man’s finger 


ttle can take in tow, and lift from the bot- 
‘ith tom, a weight equal to sixty men of war. 
less “These two facts, of Mr. Scoresby’s own 
7 8 ‘stating, prove that he is in error,—be- 
im- «cause what he says is impossible to be 
ter, _ performed; and therefore the perpen- 
the dlicular pressure has no operation at all, 
on- mot the weight of a feather,—the inside, 
ink like a bottle filled with water, and the 
On- _gutside, being alike : consequently, the 
and Mistress and exhaustion of the wounded 
eng fish proceeds not from the pressure of 
; of water, which does not press on him at 
rer, all, but from the tormenting agony of a 
out “deadly instrument thrust into his flesh, 
ver which he struggles to extricate himself 
iffi- from. And though the harpoon itself, 


iffi- as Mr. Scoresby says, is not alone suffi- 
re: _ cient to kill the whale, yet it sometimes 


the aletains him so long under water as to 
Mr. _ make him kill himself, by suffocation or 
are drowning ; because it is well known that 
pe, _ cetaceous fish cannot long remain under 
water without losing their lives. 
ne, *. Itis only guessed at, but not known, 
nt, -what the weight of the atmosphere is. 
are Supposing it to be, as some say, twenty 
¥. “miles high, then, according to Mr. S.’s 
i doctrine, we crawling reptiles on the 
ind earth, as the floundering whale at the 
let bottom of the ocean, should have the 
whole body of the atmosphere pressing 
mi upon our poor carcases in every direc- 
ds, tion; so that we must be squeezed to 
hat death, and there could be no such thing 
- as animal existence. And this would 


on, ~ be infallibly the case, if our interior 


ter, ' were a vacuum; but the atmosphere is 
st; to us, what the water is to the whale,— 
im- the resistance within is equal tu the 
ed. _ pressure without: consequently, neither 
by » weight, exhaustion, nor inconveniency is 
pth felt by any animal, in his natural ele- 
ork ment, by pressure, whether of water or 
er - air, further than that, with regard to the 
ee _ whale, he requires, after a certain time, 
ai _ to discharge the water which he has 

- mnbibed, and to inhale some fresh air; 
he _ which is necessary to his existence. 





~ ._ Perhaps this critique upon Mr. S.’s 
~ philosophy may be as great nonsense as 
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what I have represented his to be; but 
as I believe what I have advanced to be 
correct, and there is no doubt but what 
he does the same, I could wish that 
such of your scientific readers as are 
acquainted with this subject would say 
which of us is right; for should it even- 
tually turn out that Mr.S.’s opinion is 
incorrect, it will enable him to make his 
entertaining and instructive book more 
complete in a future edition, by correct- 
ing one of those unintentional errors 
to which the most accurate are liable. 
Your’s, &c. 


Totness, 18th Nov. 1824. A. B.C. 
TE I 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


Sir: 
E are all observers of the wea- 
ther. It is generally the first 
subject when we meet, and often the last 
when we part: its varieties constituting 
much of our pleasure, anxiety, and re- 
gret. Your pages have often been em- 
ployed in detailing its phenomena, com- 
mon influence, or’ local peculiarities. 
Could we obtain more certain data, on 
this subject, our modes of philosophizing, 
respecting it, would become more uni- 
form than they have hitherto been, and 
our prognostics, respecting its changes, 
more certain. It is with the view of 
chaining this Proteus, and obliging him 
to unfold some of his secrets, that the 
following remarks are transmitted to 
you. 

Philosophy has lost many of those 
appendages with which ancient prejudice 
decorated it, and which the science of 
Newton did not entirely remove, It is 
true we no longer ascribe the paroxisms 
of madness to the influence of the moon, 
nor hydrophobia to that of the dog- 
star; the events of a whole life to the 
stellar dominion of our nativity, or the 
success of an enterprize to a lucky day. 
But sailors, I am told, during a calm, yet 
whistle for the wind ; and landsmen refer 
tempest and storm to the controul of 
the “ prince of the power of the air.”’ 
Even philosophers themselves, notwith- 
standing chemistry has done such great 
things in developing the latent sources 
of heat, yet travel to the sun as the 
central focus of that all-enlivening 
quality. 

After our aéronauts had found the 
temperament of the atmosphere the 
colder, the more distant their ascent be- 
came from the earth; and our travel- 
lers, on the more elevated parts of its 
surface, snow, frost, and sterility; when 
life, warmth, and vegetation covered 
the 
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the vallies below, one should naturally 
conclude that the inference would be 
undeniable, that the earth was, and it 
only, the source of its own heat. The 
sun (and never Persian worshipper 
mentioned his name more devoutly), 
has, like other deities, been some- 
what degraded by his devotees. He 
has been represented as growing 
weak, old and feeble. It has been 
stated, that, for six thousand years, he 
has been affording us heat and nourish- 
ment, and that, heat being only matter, 
this expenditure has considerably dimi- 
nished his storehouse of this article 
of vitality. As a consequence of this, 
had it not been for the occasional visits 
of kindness from those erratic wanderers 
of space, the Comets, who go occasion- 
ally to replenish his diminished activity, 
we should long ago have had Apollo’s 
threat fearfully executed : 


I the skies forgo, 
And bear the lamp of heav’n to shades below. 


If this is not the age of miracle, this 
more than miraculous dispensation of 
heat, for such a length of time, should 
have led us, long ago, into inquiries for 
some other magazine of that essential 
quality apart from the sun. This, I am 
persuaded, will only be found in the 
earth and its atmosphere.* 

How the rays of that luminary, 
“which gladdens heaven and earth,” 
elicit heat from whatever object they 
touch ; how their action is increased b 
a vertical direction, and diminished by 
a diagonal, remains yet to be explained 
by the researches of a Sir Humphrey, or 
some other fortunate experimentalist, 
in this duminous path of discovery. 

Having stolen,Promotheus-like,“Jove’s 
authentic fire,” and fixed it on the earth 
it behoves us next to apply our inqui- 
ries to its influence on the weather. How 
the accumulation of summer heat con- 
tributes to the lengthening out of our 
autumnal warmth, how the expenditure 
of caloric, in thunder-storms, wastes our 
atmospheric stock of this commodity 
and how strong currents of wind dissi- 
pate its increase wherever they blow; 
as these are the effects of every day’s 





* We conceive that our correspondent, 
on the main, is right in his conjecture. That 
the rays of the sun act only as the stimulant 
that attract or excite (in a greater or less 
degree, however), not only by revolution 
position, but according to incidental cir. 
cumstances connected with the state of the 
atmosphere ; and that the matter of heat 
sin the earth itself.—Ep, 


Lunar Rainbows. 
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occurrence, “po causes and 
uences upon the present h esi 
will be familiar to all. Tpodat 
I am now writing by a good fire-side 
where little more than a week ago such 
an appendage to the comfort of th 
room would have been thought alto. 
gether superfluous. On the 10th ub, 
a strong gale of wind set in from the 
north-east, it increased during the night 
and during the succeeding day, until its 
impetuosity became so irresistable as to 
demolish several new built dwellings, 
factories not roofed in, and trees of all 
dimensions, some uprooting, and some 
breaking the trunks from the roots alto. 
gether. My reason for mentioning this 
is suggested by the effect it has pro. 
duced on the weather. From a fine 
Michaelmas summer, and _ exuberant 
vegetation, we are plunged at once into 
the “ seer and yellow leaf,” our water 
became ice, and our rain snow. Win- 
ter, instead of gently treading on the 
heels of autumn, has vaulted upon his 
shoulders in the meridian of his 
strength. To account for this sudden 
transition, the following arguments sug- 
gest themselves on the above theory of 
the production of heat. The surface 
of the earth being the prolific mothe 
of this quality, and the atmosphere 
around her nothing more than a flannel 
waistcoat to preserve and keep it in, 
it follows, that whatever retards its in- 
crease under that covering, or rends it 
asunder, causes an extravagant €X- 
penditure of heat then to take place. 
The tempest above referred to com 
pletely effected this purpose; for the 
space it ravaged, and the cold of the 
upper regions, rushing down to suppl 
the vacancy so occasioned, we are | 
to expect the desolation of winter with 
potatoes yet in the soil, and fruit upon 
the branches, denuded of all their leaves. 


W. Hampson. 
iE 


Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: , 


N addition to the instances of the 


rare and beautiful phenomena of the ° 


lunar rainbow, mentioned in your last 
number (pp. 404—6) permit me to in- 
form your readers that there was one 
seen at Kenilworth on the morning of 
the 15th Febuary 1813, about half-past 
5 o'clock. (This was about 3 hours 
before the time of full moon.) Its c0- 
lours were the same as’ those of the 
solar rainbow, but less bright. Aris 
totle tells us that he was the first who 
ever noticed the lunar rainbow, and 

that 
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lat it is only to be seen about the time 


ght at other times is insufficient to 
roduce the effect. It is not a little 
xtraordinary, that a phenomenon of 


“=guch rare and solemn beauty should 


“never have been made (which I believe 


“at has not) the theme of poetic des- 
“@ription ; or even of illutrative allusion ? 


ig L. F. 
e For the Monthly Magazine. 


_ DanisH TravitT1ionsand SuPERSTITIONS. 
2 Continued from No. 404, p. 500.) 


cd The Erl-maiden at Ebeltoft. 
-* Not far from Ebeltoft, as a country 


_ @lad was watching the cattle, there came 


“towards him a handsome maiden, who 


- finquired whether he was hungry or 


‘thirsty. But perceiving that she was 
very careful not to let him see her back, 
-the guessed at once that she was an erl- 
@maiden; for those beings are all hollow 
“behind. He would therefore have 
®nothing to say to her, and endeavoured 
“4to escape; whereupon she produced her 
‘breast, and invited him to suck. There 


_¥was so much sorcery in her voice and 
-Smanner, that he could not resist; but 


-thim to go with her. 


‘=when he had done what she told him, 
“the was no longer master of himself, and 
“*she had little difaculty in persuading 
He was missing 


“*three days, whilst his parents sat at 


home and sorrowed, for they concluded 
“the had been beguiled, and never expected 
Mto see him more. On the fourth day, 
$the father saw him coming afar off, and 
~“‘immediately commanded the mother to 
‘place a pot of meat upon the fire. The 


_-son very soon after entered the door, 


and seated himself silently by the table ; 
_ the parents likewise spoke not a word, 


~ but behaved just as if nothing had hap- 


'. pened. At length, the victuals being 


_ ready, the mother placed them before 


-her son, and the father told him to eat; 


- but the youth suffered the meat to 


- > > 
RO Faded Sig 











stand untouched, and at last said that 
he now knew where to get much better 
food. The father was very wroth, and 
seizing a large heavy stick, again com- 
manded him to eat. The son was forced 
to comply; but when he had once tasted 
the meat, he devoured it with frightful 
greediness, and fell shortly afterwards 
into a deep slumber. He slept exactly 
as many days as he had staid away; but 
he was never afterwards in his right 
senses. 
Swend Trundsen’s Sons. 

Swend Trundsen had two sons, fine 

Monrury Maa. No. 405. 


Danish Traditions and Superstitions. 


full moon. Probably the quantity of 
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handsome men, and both of great im- 
portance in the kingdom. Eskild was a 
soldier, bold and daring, but haughty, 
cruel, and stained with the grossest 
vices. His brother Swend, on the con- 
trary, was Bishop of Viborg, and a good 
and pious nobleman. Observing Eskild’s 
evil disposition and daily misdeeds, he 
thought that such would bring him to 
no good end, and therefore entreated 
him, in the most pressing manner, to 
reform, and to make a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. But Eskild would not con- 
sent, until his brother had promised to 
accompany him. Bishop Swend pre- 
pared himself for this fatiguing journey, 
rather than his brother, whom he ten- 
derly loved, should fall into the claws 
of Satan. When they had reached the 
river Jordan, they went together into a 
little church, called Paternoster church, 
where they prayed, and then dipped 
themselves in the sacred flood. But just 
after they had received the sacrament, 
Eskild was seized with so violent a sick- 
ness, that he gave up the ghost on the 
spot. Bishop Swend was heartily re- 
joiced at this, because he considered it 
as a manifest sign of God’s mercy, and 
his brother’s salvation. He fell down 
upon his knees, and entreated God to 
take him also, because he had a great 
desire to follow his brother, and to 
share his happiness. His wish was 
granted; for he almost immediately ex- 
pired, in the same place. The brothers 
were enshrined side by side in Pater- 
noster church ; and whenever pilgrims 
visited the Holy Land from Denmark, 
they offered up their prayers there, and 
made presents to the church, 
Sir Eske Brock. 

As Sir Eske Brock, who lived at 
Vemmeltoft, once went through the 
fields cracking his whip, a hat suddenly 
fell upon the ground before him; he 
caused his servant to pick it up, and 
then placed it on his own head. But 
no sooner was it there, than he became 
invisible; he then tried it on the ser- 
vants, and whoever wore the hat, was 
seen by none of the others. The knight 
was overjoyed at his prize, and carried 
it home with him. Presently a bare- 
headed boy came to the gate, and de- 
sired to speak to Sir Eske Brock, and 
when the latter appeared, the boy asked 
him for his hat, which, he said, Sir Eske 
had just knocked off his head with his 
whip ; he offered him a hundred ducats, 
and afterwards a thousand, to restore 
it, but the knight refused to do this, 
“tae the value of the hat. At last, 


when 
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when the lad swore, that if Sir Eske 
would give him ‘his hat again, none of 
the children which his newly-married 
wife might in future bear him should 
ever come to want, the nobleman re- 
stored it, thinking that he was well paid 
by such a promise. But when the lad 
went from the gate, he said: “ It is true 
they shall never want food, money, or 
clothes, for they shall all be still-born.” 
And so, indeed, it came to pass, for all 
the children Sir Eske’s wife brought 
forth were dead before they saw the 
light, so that he died the last of his 
race. 
Signelil and Habor. 

Near Ringsted lies Sigarsted, which 
takes its name from King Sigar, who 
dwelt there. His daughter Signelil loved 
Habor, a warrior; and the spot is shewn, 
near Alsted, where the lovers used to 
meet. It is now called “ Signelil’s 
walk.”” Once, when she and her father 
were out hunting, they pursued a stag 
across the stream of Vangstrup, where 
her herse fell beneath her, and her life 
was in great danger; but Habor coming 
up at the critical moment, plunged into 
the water and saved her. Their mutual 
tenderness was at length carried to such 
a pitch, that Habor, disguised as a maid 
servant, waited upon Signelil, and lay 
with her every night; but Gunvare, Sig- 
nelil’s nurse and confidante, betrayed 
the whole proceeding to King Sigar. 
All now being discovered, and Habor 
being seized by the king’s men, the two 
lovers vowed to die together. Habor 
was led forth to the “ Gallows-hill,” in 
— : be hanged ; but, just before his 
ree: » he felt a desire to put Signelil’s 
idelity to the proof; and he therefore 
entreated the executioners, that before 
en him, they would hoist 
a — the gallows, so that he 
: ght thereby see how he himself would 

ang. In the mean time, Signelil cast 
all her valuables into a de it. whi 
soesaganiiiaahiiie, cae eep pit, which 
s now callec ignelil’s well; and whence 
arises the saying, that Sica 
ying, tl garsted has 
more gold and silver in it than it k 
.. « an it knows 
- | She then locked herself in her 
wong and fixed her eyes upon the gal- 
ows on which Habor was to be hanged 
But when she saw the mantle she set 
fire to her bower, in the belj : 
Habo ’ e belief that 
r was already dead; and when the 
bower and Signelil were burni 
h f r ning, Habor 
who was convinced of her love, allowed 
himself to be executed. He was aft . 
wards buried in the height of H “4 
But the accursed nurse re: el 
marty € reaped the just 
ard of her treacher 


y; for Sigar, con- 
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sidering her to be the cause of his 
daughter’s death, caused her to by 
placed in a barrel of spikes, and rolled 
down the Gallows-hill. 
( To be continued. ) 
—_—— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


On Steam NaviGATIOoN, and the Pap. 
venTION of LiaBsLity to Accripents 
in StEAM VESSELS. 

: application of the steam-en. 

gine to the purposes of navigatidn, 
has opened a new and most interest. 
ing field in practical science. If the 
adoption of the steam-engine for pro- 
pelling ships and vessels of all kinds 
should proceed, at the same ratio, for 
ten years longer that it has during the 
last ten years, its importance to navi- 
gation will equal that of its application 
in all other situations combined. For, 
in proportion as water-carriage super- 
sedes land-carriage, and inland naviga- 
tion becomes extended, so will the 
steam-engine facilitate that communi- 
cation, in every instance where the 
labour of horses or manual labour is at 
present employed. 
That objections should be raised, 


against every invention for abridging , 


labour by those whose interest it af- 
fects, cannot excite surprise. Where 
large numbers of workmen are el 
ployed in the same pursuit, they have 
frequently manifested such hostility to 
the introduction of any thing in the 
shape of improvement, as to call forth 
both the civil and military police to 
prevent the destruction of property. 
A striking instance of this hostility 
against steam-navigation was shewn 4 
few years back by the bargemen, or keel 
men, who navigate the coal-lighters in 
the river Tyne. Immediately on the 
introduction of a steam-boat on the 
Tyne, this powerful body of men 
thought their rights invaded ; and they 
proceeded to serious acts of outrage, 


which were only subdued by the aid of 


military force. But, instead of vessels 
waiting for a fair wind to proceed up 
the river to obtain their loading at the 
extremities of the rail-ways of the re- 
spective coal-pits, they are now ena- 
bled, with the assistance of steam-tow- 
boats, to proceed up the river at all 
times, against both wind and tide; 
and having received their cargo, they 
may be out at sea again within forty- 
eight hours, instead of being wind- 
bound for weeks at the mouth of the 
river, 
Now there appears to be no reason 
existing 
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“existing why steam-boats, as towing- 
“¥yessels, should not be generally adopted 
jn the navigation of the Thames. The 
“great waste of time in the ordinary 
Pavigation between London, Oxford, 
Abingdon, &c., is more than equivalent 
to the expense for which the loan of 
2 tow- boat might be procured, provided 
“such boats were once established. 
_ In canal navigation, also, there ap- 
pears to be no real objection to the 
@pplication of steam-boats. Ithas been 
urged, that the ripple of water pro- 
duced by the momentum of a barge 
‘travelling six or seven miles an hour, 
. would materially injure the banks of a 
canal. If all canal boats were built 
with a sharp head and stern, and a pro- 
jecting cut-water, instead of the present 
clumsy build of the major part of these 
craft, the ripple would not only be in 
@ great. measure prevented, but the 
friction of the vessel through the water 
greatly diminished. As to the ques- 
tion, whether the power of a steam- 
engine in propelling boats be more ad- 
vantageous when affixed to a given ves- 
sel, or to be used as a detached steam- 
boat, no general rule can be given. For 
passage vessels, or others making a long 
continuous run, an engine erected in the 


~ 


vessel appears far preferable on several 


accounts. But for the purposes of ca- 
nal navigation, a series of steam tow- 
‘boats, placed at convenient intervals, 
would probably be found more advan- 
tageous; as a detached steam-boat, 
which had towed one or more barges a 
given extent, might be kept in almost 
‘constant requisition. On any canal, 
therefore, where considerable traffic 
already exists, there can be little doubt 
that the use of steam-boats would be 
highly advantageous. 
* It may be said that many difficulties 
attend the application of this agent to 
the larger class of vessels going long 
-voyages: such as the great expense of 
the larger engines—their considerable 
weight, and the tonnage of coals requi- 
_site—the liability of the machinery to 
_get out of repair during bad weather 
_ at sea, without the possibility of getting 


_ it repaired —and the constant possibi- 
_ lity of accident from the bursting of the 


steam boiler.* 





* I shall avoid all notice of the New 


_ Gas Engine, which is stated, by the inven-. 
» tor, to be a substitute in all cases for the 
_ steam-engine. 


It will be time enough to 
reason on the operation of that engine 
when it shall have been submitted to the 
test of experience for twelve months. 


Prevention of Liability to Accidents in Steam Vessels. 
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With regard to the two former ob- 
jections—the bulk of the engine and its 
appendages—this is to a certain degree 
obviated by the use of high-pressure 
engines instead of the low-pressure, or 
condensing engines, for working ships. 
As to the third objection, there appears 
to be no possible way of protecting the 
paddle-work of a steam-engine from the 


force of a heavy sea, without so far 


covering it as to prevent the full action 
of the paddles, indispensably necessary 
to the momentum of the vessel. For 
if the paddle acts on dead water, or is 
placed with its centre below the sur- 
face, it immediately ceases to exert its 
greatest power asa propelling agent. In 
a boisterous sea, therefore, the paddle- 
wheel will be often submerged ccn- 
siderably below the surface on one side 
the ship, whilst the other paddle-wheel 
will be elevated out of the water: in 
either case producing a considerable 
strain on the gear of the engines, and 
rendering the occurrence of accident 
always probable, to an extent beyond 
what would admit of reparation on 
board a vessel at sea. 

The last objection (though not the 
least) is the considerable liability to 
accident from the explosion of the 
steam-boiler. But it is obvious that all 
the accidents which have occurred with 
steam-boilers, have been occasioned 
either by the imperfect workmanship 
or bad materials of the boiler, or by the 
superintendant of the engine urging the 
steam beyond the degree of elasticity, 
the thickness, or strength the boiler is 
able to withstand. Perhaps the latter 
has been the immediate origin in nine 
instances out of ten. By way of pre- 
venting the risk of this, it would at first 
view appear sufficient, if the manage- 
ment of a steam-engine were only en- 
trusted to the care of a tolerable good 
engineer, and a steady man; did we not 
know, from constant observation, that 
men who are daily accustomed even to 
the most dangerous employment be- 
come habitually negligent and insen- 
sible to danger. In such cases, it is 
not sufficient security to the public that 
accidents have not hitherto happened, 
when working the engine with the 
steam at a given pressure ; for the boiler 
of a steam-engine is subject to very 
considerable and unequal destruction 
from the action of the fire; and that 
corrosion will be in proportion to the 


sulphureous quality of the coals em- 

ployed. 
Notwithstanding the greater expense 
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of copper, it would perhaps be desir- 
able, in all cases where steam-engines 
are applied to vessels, to make the 
boilers of copper instead of iron-plate. 
Cast-iron boilers are now very properly 
almost abandoned, from their greater 
liability to fracture. It is also scarcely 
possible to obtain iron-plate which shall 
be of equal purity and tenacity to any 
considerable extent, independent of the 
liability to defect in some of the nu- 
merous rivets required in a large boiler. 
The tenacity and ductility of copper 
being so much superior, while it is not 
so rapidly corroded by the fire, renders 
copper-boilers infinitely preferable, both 
for durability and safety. 

The steam-boilers should also be 
provided, in every case, with two or 
more safety valves, of a sufficient size 
to prevent the possibility of explosion ; 
and the regulating weight should be 
secured from the controul of the work- 
ing engineer by a lock and key. It 
would also be desirable to have a re- 
gister or indicator attached to the throt- 
tle valve of the steam-pipe, with a dial 
plate and index placed in some conspi- 
cuous situation, so that any passenger 
or spectator might at all times be ena- 
bled tosee the degree of pressure at 
which the engine is working. The 
aperture of such valve, when fully open- 
ed, should not be more than sufficient 
to work the engine at a given pressure 
(say 60lbs. to the inch), by which means 
the liability to damage in the gear and 
paddle-wheels would be in a great mea- 
sure prevented. Whilst, in case the 
fire of the boiler should be injudiciously 
or wantonly urged, in order to increase 
the elasticity of the steam, it would 
escape by the one or more large safety 
valves, which would be placed out of 
the control of the engineer. 

In using sea-water for the formation 
of steam, there is also a considerable 
deposit of alkaline and earthy matter 
at the bottom and sides of the boiler, 
which, if suffered to accumulate and 
adhere to the boiler, has the effect of 
preventing the generation of steam 
while it renders that part of the vessel 
more liable to destruction from the 
action of the fire. The melancholy ac- 
cident that happened with the Etna 
steam-vessel, of New York, by which 
so many lives were lost, a few months 
back, affords an additional proof that 


. | 7 7. 


€ statements given subse 
uent 
to the occurrence, it appeared shat no 
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blame whatever could be attached to 
the superintendant of the engine. The 
boat, at the instant of the explosion, 
was apparently only worked by a pres. 
sure sufficient to give her paddle-wheels 
eighteen revolutions in a minute ; whilst 
her usual rate of working was twenty. 
two or twenty-three, during so longa 
yeriod as nine or ten years. The boilers 
of which there were three in this yes. 
sel)had also been examined and cleansed, 
only a few days previous to the explo. 
sion, and deemed perfectly secure. But 
on examination subsequent to the di 
saster, it was found that the feed-pipe, 
which supplied the boiler with water, 
was completely choked up by a hard 
stony substance deposited from the 
sea-water. The explosion, therefore, in 
all probability, occurred in this instance 
for want of steam, or rather for want of 
a supply of water to keep the area of 
the boiler from acquiring a dangerous 
heat. 

The great superiority of the high 
pressure engines over the condensing 
engine, on account of the reduction of 
bulk and weight, with a vast additional 
power gained, renders them peculiarly 
adapted for steam navigation : but it is 
essential that they should be construct- 
ed under the most rigid inspection, and 
worked with more attention than Is 
usually to be found among ordinary 
engineers. 

On account of the numerous acci- 
dents which have occurred from the 
use of these, it was in contemplation 
a few years back to restrict vessels, by 
Act of Parliament, to the use of low- 
pressure engines. But a Committee of 
the House of Commons very judiciously 
recommended the Legislature not to 
sanction such prohibition; considering 
that, in this country, it would interfere 
too much with the freedom of commer- 
cial enterprize. 

The French Government also, about 
twelve months since, ordered a com- 
mission to be appointed, to inquire 
into the causes of explosions in steam- 
engines generally. And, although the 
steam-engine had at that period scarce- 
ly been introduced in France, the Com- 
mittee, of which the celebrated M. Du- 
pin was a member, made an able report 
on the subject, and recommended that 
competent inspectors should examine 
every steam-engine manufactured in 
France. That the boilers should be 
proved previously, and additional valves 
applied to them ; which valves, together 
with the working of the engine, should 
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placed under the superintendence of 
the police. 

_. During the last spring, also, the Ame- 
-fican Government took the subject 
The report 
of the American Committee is so ably 
drawn up, that I shall here beg leave 
to copy a few extracts. After describing 


the condensing engine, which (as most 


of your readers know) is worked at a 


— very little exceeding that of 


e atmosphere, or fifteen pounds to 
‘the square inch, they state: 
' “ The high-pressure engines, however, 
‘are driven entirely by the force of the 
steam, without any assistance from a va- 
cuum, and are usually calculated for a 
pressure of from 40 to 100lbs. on the 
Square inch, and on which the power of 
‘the engine is calculated. But in case of 
emergency, the force may be multiplied to 


any extent to which the temperature of 


Steam may be raised: so that an engine of 
enty horse power may be made to per- 
rm the work of a forty, or even of a 100 
thorse power. This effect is, however, 
produced at the risk of bursting the boiler, 
and endangering the lives of all the pas- 
sengers. From habitual impunity, the en- 
Bine-workers disregard the dangers, and 
Tather than suffer a boat to pass them, will 
‘often increase the pressure of the steam 
to a dangerous extent.” 
The American report farther states: 


** That your Committee are decidedly of 


‘opinion, that high-pressure engines, under 
any guard that could be applied to them, 
are not equally safe for steam-boats with 
low-pressure engines. But as a_ vast 
amount of property is vested in boats pro- 
pelled by high-pressure engines, in the 
_ United States, they forbear to recommend 
any measure which should go to prohibit 


their use.” 


They however recommend, 
‘“‘ That every boiler of a steam-boat 
* should, previous to its being used to con- 
vey passengers, be subject to the inspec- 
tion of one or more skilful engineers, who 
should ascertain, by trial, its strength, to 
. the extent requisite, and that they should 
certify the same. That every such boiler 
_ should also be provided with two or more 
' safety valves. And that penalties should 
be inflicted on all persons placing any ad- 
ditional weight on a safety valve beyond 
that which it is registered to carry with 
perfect safety,” &c. &c. 
It is somewhat remarkable, that so 


- great a portion of public attention in 


England should be drawn to the danger 
stage-coaches, and so many acts of Par- 
dents, whilst the infinitely greater danger 


arising from inattention, ignorance, or 
obstinacy in the working of a steam- 


> 
4 liament passed to prevent those acci- 





arising from the mismanagement of 
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boat passes quite unnoticed. The re- 
gulations respecting fire-arms of evéry 
description affords a similar anomaly. 
No gun-maker in the kingdom would 
presume to manufacture or sell a pair 
of pistols, or a fowling-piece, without 
having the barrels previously tried or 
proved, with at least a double or treble 
charge of powder; yet steam-engines 
are allowed to be constructed without 
sufficient proof of the strength of the 
boler previous, and are subsequently 
placed under the czre of persons (in 
many instances) not fit for such a fear- 
ful responsibility. 

In conclusion, I would beg leave to 
suggest, that certain regulations might 
be established by the proprietors and 
directors of our principal passage-ves- 
sels (where high-pressure engines are 
employed), which would not only render 
any interference of the legislature on 
the subject unnecessary, but add to the 
security of their own property, and an in- 
creased patronage from the public. Not- 
withstanding the many thousand per- 
sons who travel by the steam-vessels 
to Margate, Ramsgate, &c., during the. 
summer months, perhaps a much greater 
number are prevented from this most 
convenient and even elegant mode of 
travelling, by the conviction that there 
is always more or less liability to acci- 
dents with steam-engines. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Kensington, Oct. 20. ‘ee eS 

—=_—-— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 

Asuse of the Forricn Post-Orrice. 

OU would oblige me, and, at the 
same time, confer a favour on the 
public, by giving an insertion to the fol- 
lowing fact, connected with the foreign 
post-office, and which I cannot help 
considering as an imposition unworthy 
to be countenanced by the government 
of so great a nation as this. 

There is a regular packet conveyance 
from England to Hamburgh, for. the 
purpose of forwarding the correspon- 
dence between this countrv and the 
north of Europe. The charge for every 
single letter, by this conveyance, to or 
from Hamburgh, is 1s. 8d., to which 
there can be no objection. But it is 
notorious, that all letters addressed to 
the central parts or the south of Ger- 
many, as well as Switzerland, are sent 
by the Dutch, and more frequently by 
the French packets ; and ‘that all letters 
coming from those countries arrive by 
either of these mails. Yet, notwith- 
standing the charge of a Dutch letter is 

but 
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but 1s. 4d., and that of a French letter 
1s. 2d., the post-office have the — 
tery to charge, for every letter ——— 
to Germany or Switzerland (althoug 

you may write upon it, oa Holland, or 
via France, as the shortest route), and 
for every letter coming from those 7 
(although it bears the Dutch or Frenc 

post-mark), 1s.8d., as if it were to go, 
or had been sent, by the Hamburgh 
packet. My own correspondence with 
Germany is limited; nevertheless, the 
additional charge of sixpence upon every 
single letter robs me of nearly £2 per 
annum. I leave you, therefore, to judge 
of what its effects must be with the 
merchant of extensive dealings with the 
countries to which I refer. I may be 
told, that the post-office having esta- 


blished packets for the conveyance of 


letters to Hamburgh, confers a favour 
upon me, by sending mine by a shorter 
conveyance; and that, therefore, I have 
no right to complain, if they charge me 
the full amount of postage. Granted. 
But what right have they to charge me 
more for a letter they receive at Calais or 
Helvoetsluys, because it bears a German 
or Swiss post-mark, than if it bore that 
of a Dutch or French town ? 

I should be happy to have this ques- 
tion satisfactorily answered; for I re- 
spect England and her institutions, and 
shall always be happy if I can be instru- 
mental in removing any stigma, real or 
apparent, that may be attached to the 
name of the country, or its government, 

A Foreicner. 
——i 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
On Smoky Cuimyeys. 

geen is an English proverb, de- 
scribing a smoky house and a 
scolding wife as two of the greatest nui- 
sances with which a man may be cursed. 
As nothing, however, is more calculated 
to put a housewife out of humour than 
the spoiling of her furniture and dress, 
which is always one of the immediate 
results of smoky chimneys, it is probable 
that the two evils are most generally 
combined, and are therefore thus united 
in the proverb. Be this as it may, I 
have many friends who are pestered 
with both; and as I am anxious to free 
them of the first of these evils, and at 
the same time entertain some faint 
that I could thereby mitigate, if not re- 
move, the second,—I shall feel grateful 
to any of your architectural readers who 
could inform me of the most approved 
methods for curing (as the phrase is) 
moky chimneys, J should, however, 


hopes 
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be more grateful still, if any scientify 
gentleman would take the trouble to 
point out a general principle for creating 
the draught necessary for carrying of 
the smoke by means of chimneys, 

It is, I believe, a general remark, 
that the modern houses in and about 
this metropolis are more annoyed by 
smoke, than the more ancient erections 
within its precincts. What may be the 
cause of this? Is it because the vents 
are too straight and narrow, and the 
fire-places too shallow, too high, and 
insufficient in breadth ? How is it, too, 
that the westerly winds affect the chim. 
neys more perniciously than those from 
the north or east ? 

Anti-Fumvs. 
— a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
A Tour to Leiru. 

S it not monstrous, that a being cre- 

ated originally upright, should be 

condemned to bend in prostration over 

the slope of a mahogany desk ? Goaded 

by this refleetion, and acted upon by 

the warm influence of an autumnal sky, 

I resolved to knock off the fetters of 

servitude, and to refresh that ethereal 

vapour called Mind, by roving over the 

scenes of nature, “till Fancy had her 

fill.’ So, selecting a companion com- 

bining the best two requisites for an 

excursion, good temper and good sense, 

I put myself on board the , bound 

to the port of Leith, from that of 
London. 

It is common for young persons, 
young voyagers in particular, to trust, 
like Pompey at Pharsalia, too much to 
their hopes: they are sanguine of two 
things, above others pregnant with 
danger,— Love, and the Water. I was 
nothing behind my contemporaries 
anticipations of pleasure from the /atter, 
and had no doubt that we should sail 
with the adverse winds bagged, and the 
tide in our favour. Taking a farewell 
at Greenwich of our river-pilot, we ran 
before a fine westerly wind, down to the 
Nore. Partaking of a hasty meal, and 
not having had time enough to scruti- 
nize our companions, we turned into 





our hammocks, and to the influence of 


“ Death’s twin-brother, Sleep.” I had 
resolved that all my senses should have 
full exertion during my excursion, that 
what I suffered in pocket might be re- 
munerated to my mind; and the mate 


of the vessel, who slept at the head of 


my hammock, seemed determined to 
second my views with respect to the 
sense of hearing,—for his nose, “ that 

deep 
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eep and dreadful organ-pipe,” pealed 
‘Worth a nocturnal hymn. 
~~ “Soon as the rosy morn had waked 









the 
ents 
the 
and 
too, 
im- 


rom 


il 


the day,” I could not restrain myself 
rom taking a peep at my companions. 
‘The night having been warm, the doors 
of the hammocks were all open, and 
Wisplayed a group that would have been 


invaluable to a comic painter,—all the 


Wariety of features, from Heidigger to 
Warcissus. Where so many were excel- 
Pent, it would be invidious to particu- 
Marize, as a doubtful critic has often said, 
* but one I would select from that proud 
‘throng.”’ At a vertical angle to that 
which I was upon, lay supine, like Poly- 


gem and almost as huge, one who, 


give additional fervours to his fully- 
Hiluminated countenance, had drawn 
over his brows a red nightcap. The 
slumbers of infancy are exquisitely 
beautiful (so Byron’s verse has told us); 
but in after-age, in the male sex, a comic 
@ffect almost generally attends them. 
‘The unstrung tone of the features, where 
Wsually sit thought and anxiety,—the 
elevated nose,—the open mouth ! 
Fate, drop the curtain, I can paint no 
Ry more !”’ 
I would not willingly add terrors to the 
‘married state. My risible propensities 
‘were kept in play, as the different in- 
mates of the “ lowly beds” commenced 
‘the duties of the toilette. One, bent on 
‘Dlood, with his razor in his hand, mak- 
‘ing ineffectual attempts at his snow- 
‘topped cheeks. On the other side, a 


~thin, cadaverous-looking man, making 


an endeavour to inflate his lantern-jaws 
‘to the form of a circle, which was con- 
‘tinually rendered abortive by the opera- 
-tion of the ship’s motion upon his sto- 
*mach. Another, like Tantalus, endea- 
‘vouring in vain to lift the liquid to his 
*mouth, while it eternally receded from 
this touch. 

' Having gained the deck, the fresh air 
-on which is rendered doubly welcome 
from its opposition to the quality of that 
+ below, a most animating scene presented 


- itself. The vessel, moving at the rate of 


seven or eight miles (nautical knots), 


oe ay 


‘through a fine, clear, crisp sea, with just 


» undulating motion enough to make you 










sensible that you were not on land; the 


various vessels, raising their ornamented 
heads in honour to the genius of man; 
the bracing tone of the air, gently modi- 
fied by the coming forth of the Conque- 


' ror of the East in all his glory,—all 
_ united to elevate and gratify the mind. 


Perhaps one of the reasons why the 
sea impresses us with more wonder than 
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the land, is, that any portion of it, being 
a direct sample of the whole, and differ- 
ing only in extent, the mind more readily 
recognizes its vastness by the power of 
multiplication; whereas the land is so 
diversified, that no one part aids us in 
conceiving the whole. 

We reached Yarmouth with little 
variation of the strength of the wind. 
Off Yarmouth, we were hailed by a 
boat, having on board a dashing youth; 
whose introduction I notice, for the 
contrast which it afforded to the style of 
communication between persons at sea 
and or land. How tame the index-finger, 
uplifted to the first coach on the stand 
at Bridge-street, to the wave of the hat, 
and stentorian breathing of “Smack a 
hoy! will you put me ashore at Scar- 
bro’ ?”? Another moment, the boat was 
alongside,—the next, our hero on deck. 
Troops that fight in their entrenchments 
are generally beaten. We all instinc- 
tively fell back from a lovely Scots girl, 
who till now had monopolized the atten- 
tions of all on board. In fact, a sea- 
horse, or a water-spout, or a whale, any 
thing rather than a dashing naval youth, 
would have been welcome: he fairly 
cleared the deck, as I was told (for I 
went below to a volume of Seneca), 
took our fair one’s arm in his, and 
“marked her for his own.” Never did 
mariners long distressed at sea behold 
the signal for a boat hoisted with greater 
joy than did (at Scarborough) the 
ex-admirers of the Scots enchantress. 
Our rival descended from the deck, with 
the same grace, but not the same ala- 
crity, with which he had gained it: the 
want of haste did not seem to injure his 
reputation with the lady. After his 
departure, there was that sort of void 
which occasionally occurs after a witty 
sally of an individual in conversation :— 
the brow of the conqueror, wearing the 
wreath of victory, looks tempting, but 
each fears to get his head sconced in 
the attempt for the next. For myself, 
being, like Othello, “somewhat in the 
vale of years,” the fire of gallantry is 
not easily revived after it has once been 
quenched ; it was Beauty versus Seneca, 
and Philosophy, for once, carried the 
day. 

A young and. interesting Frenchman 
entered the lists with Miss R., and culi- 
nary affairs coming on the tapis, it was 
not a little amusing to hear the pertina- 
city with which he defended the merits 
of the frog, pour une bonne bouche. 

After a passage of nearly the same 
rapidity as the mail, we arrived at , 
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but Js.4d., and that of a French letter 
1s. 2d., the post-office have the —_ 
tery to charge, for every letter ——— 
to Germany or Switzerland (althoug 
you may write upon it, vd Holland, or 
via France, as the shortest route), and 
for every letter coming from those parts 
(although it bears the Dutch or French 
post-mark), 1s. 8d., as if it were to go, 
or had been sent, by the Hamburgh 
packet. My own correspondence with 
Germany is limited; nevertheless, the 
additional charge of sixpence upon every 
single letter robs me of nearly £2 per 
annum. I leave you, therefore, to judge 
of what its effects must be with the 
merchant of extensive dealings with the 
countries to which I refer. I may be 
told, that the post-office having esta- 
blished packets for the conveyance of 
letters to Hamburgh, confers a favour 
upon me, by sending mine by a shorter 
conveyance; and that, therefore, I have 
no right to complain, if they charge me 
the full amount of postage. Granted. 
But what right have they to charge me 
more for a letter they receive at Calais or 
Helvoetsluys, because it bears a German 
or Swiss post-mark, than if it bore that 
of a Dutch or French town ? 

I should be happy to have this ques- 
tion satisfactorily answered; for I re- 
spect England and her institutions, and 
sha!l always be happy if I can be instru- 
mental in removing any stigma, real or 
apparent, that may be attached to the 
name of the country, or its government. 

A Foreicner. 
——— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
On Smoky Cuimyeys. 

Sper is an English proverb, de- 
_scribing a smoky house and a 
scolding wife as two of the greatest nui- 
sances with which a man may be cursed. 
As nothing, however, is more calculated 
to put a housewife out of humour than 
the spoiling of her furniture and dress, 
which is always one of the immediate 
results of smoky chimneys, it is probable 
soabiiek ont en denien 
in the proverb “Be this : ppg 
a — 3 Sas it may, I 
lave many friends who are pestered 
with both; and as I am anxious to free 
apie niente apeder + tyme 
ertain some faint hopes 

that I could thereby mitigate. if not re 
move, the second,—I shall feel « 7 
to any of your archit or 
could inf. ectural readers who 
inform me of the most approved 
methods for curio (as tl Ree, fe 
smoky chi a 1€ phrase is) 
¥ chimneys, I should, however, 
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be more grateful still, if any scientific 
gentleman would take the trouble to 
point out a general principle for creating 
the draught necessary for carrying off 
the smoke by means of chimneys. 

It is, I believe, a general remark, 
that the modern houses in and about 
this metropolis are more annoyed by 
smoke, than the more ancient erections 
within its precincts. What may be the 
cause of this? Is it because the vents 
are too straight and narrow, and the 
fire-places too shallow, too high, and 
insufficient in breadth ? How is it, too, 
that the westerly winds affect the chim- 
neys more perniciously than those from 
the north or east ? 

Anti-Fumus. 
— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
A Tour to Leiru. 

S it not monstrous, that a being cre- 

ated originally upright, should be 

condemned to bend in prostration over 

the slope of a mahogany desk ? Goaded 

by this refleetion, and acted upon by 

the warm influence of an autumnal sky, 

I resolved to knock off the fetters of 

servitude, and to refresh that ethereal 

vapour called Mind, by roving over the 

scenes of nature, “till Fancy had her 

fill.’ So, selecting a companion com- 

bining the best two requisites for an 

excursion, good temper and good sense, 

I put myself on board the , bound 

to the port of Leith, from that of 
London. 

It is common for young persons, 
young voyagers in particular, to trust, 
like Pompey at Pharsalia, too much to 
their hopes: they are sanguine of two 
things, above others pregnant with 
danger,— Love, and the Water. I was 
nothing behind my contemporaries in 
anticipations of pleasure from the datter, 
and had no doubt that we should sail 
with the adverse winds bagged, and the 
tide in our favour. Taking a farewell 
at Greenwich of our river-pilot, we ran 
before a fine westerly wind, down to the 
Nore. Partaking of a hasty meal, and 
not having had time enough to scruti- 
nize our companions, we turned into 
our hammocks, and to the influence of 

Death’s twin-brother, Sleep.” I had 
resolved that all my senses should have 
full exertion during my excursion, that 
what I suffered in pocket might be re- 
munerated to my mind; and the mate 
of the vessel, who slept at the head of 
my hammock, seemed determined to 
second my views with respect to the 
sense of hearing,—for his. nose, “ that 
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deep and dreadful organ-pipe,” pealed 
forth a nocturnal hymn. 

“ Soon as the rosy morn had waked 
the day,” I could not restrain myself 
from taking a peep at my companions. 
The night having been warm, the doors 
of the hammocks were all open, and 
displayed a group that would have been 
invaluable to a comic painter,—all the 
variety of features, from Heidigger to 
Narcissus. Where so many were excel- 
lent, it would be invidious to particu- 
larize, as a doubtful critic has often said, 
“but one I would select from that proud 
throng.” At a vertical angle to that 
which I was upon, lay supine, like Poly- 
pheme, and almost as huge, one who, 
to give additional fervours to his fully- 
illuminated countenance, had drawn 
over his brows a red nightcap. The 
slumbers of infancy are exquisitely 
beautiful (so Byron’s verse has told us); 
but in after-age, in the male sex, a comic 
effect almost generally attends them. 
The unstrung tone of the features, where 
usually sit thought and anxiety,—the 
elevated nose,—the open mouth ! 

“ Fate, drop the curtain, I can paint no 

more !”’ 

I would not willingly add terrors to the 
married state. My risible propensities 
were kept in play, as the different in- 
mates of the “ lowly beds’? commenced 
the duties of the toilette. One, bent on 
blood, with his razor in his hand, mak- 
ing ineffectual attempts at his snow- 
topped cheeks. On the other side, a 
thin, cadaverous-looking man, making 
an endeavour to inflate his lantern-jaws 
to the form of a circle, which was con- 
tinually rendered abortive by the opera- 
tion of the ship’s motion upon his sto- 
mach. Another, like Tantalus, endea- 
vouring in vain to lift the liquid to his 
mouth, while it eternally receded from 
his touch. 

Having gained the deck, the fresh air 
on which is rendered doubly welcome 
from its opposition to the quality of that 
below, a most animating scene presented 
itself. The vessel, moving at the rate of 
seven or eight miles (nautical knots), 
through a fine, clear, crisp sea, with just 
undulating motion enough to make you 
sensible that you were not on land; the 
various vessels, raising their ornamented 
heads in honour to the genius of man; 
the bracing tone of the air, gently modi- 
fied by the coming forth of the Conque- 
ror of the East in all his glory,—all 
united to elevate and gratify the mind. 


Perhaps one of the reasons why the | 


sea impresses us with more wonder than 
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the land, is, that any portion of it, being 
a direct sample of the whole, and differ- 
ing only in extent, the mind more readily 
recognizes its vastness by the power of 
multiplication; whereas the land is so 
diversified, that no one part aids us in 
conceiving the whole. 

We reached Yarmouth with little 
variation of the strength of the wind. 
Off Yarmouth, we were hailed by a 
boat, having on board a dashing youth; 
whose introduction I notice, for the 
contrast which it afforded to the style of 
communication between persons at sea 
and on land. How tame the index-finger, 
uplifted to the first coach on the stand 
at Bridge-street, to the wave of the hat, 
and stentorian breathing of “Smack a 
hoy! will you put me ashore at Scar- 
bro’ ?”? Another moment, the boat was 
alongside,—the next, our hero on deck. 
Troops that fight in their entrenchments 
are generally beaten. We all instinc- 
tively fell back from a lovely Scots girl, 
who till now had monopolized the atten- 
tions of all on board. In fact, a sea- 
horse, or a water-spout, or a whale, any 
thing rather than a dashing naval youth, 
would have been welcome: he fairly 
cleared the deck, as I was told (for I 
went below to a volume of Seneca), 
took our fair one’s arm in his, and 
“marked her for his own.” Never did 
mariners long distressed at sea behold 
the signal for a boat hoisted with greater 
joy than did (at Scarborough) the 
ex-admirers of the Scots enchantress. 
Our rival descended from the deck, with 
the same grace, but not the same ala- 
crity, with which he had gained it: the 
want of haste did not seem to injure his 
reputation with the lady. After his 
departure, there was that sort of void 
which occasionally occurs after a witty 
sally of an individual in conversation :— 
the brow of the conqueror, wearing the 
wreath of victory, looks tempting, but 
each fears to get his head sconced in 
the attempt for the next. For myself, 
being, like Othello, “somewhat in the 
vale of years,” the fire of gallantry is 
not easily revived after it has once been 
quenched ; it was Beauty versus Seneca, 
and Philosophy, for once, carried the 
day. 

A young and. interesting Frenchman 
entered the lists with Miss R., and culi- 
nary affairs coming on the tapis, it was 
not a little amusing to hear the pertina- 
city with which he defended the merits 
of the frog, pour une bonne bouche. 

After a passage of nearly the same 
rapidity as the mail; we arrived at ——’s 
hotel, 
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hotel, and immediately encountered that 
diversity of character which renders tra- 
yelling so favourable to the spirits:—an 
old general, with a bold and ardent 
front, who, with the fatuity of age, a 
planning his pleasurable campaigns for 
many summers in advance; his compa- 
nion, a geologist, with a sledge-hammer 
over his shoulder, looked like a Cyclop 
travelling with a duplicate eye; a third, 
a gentlemanly young man, a Prussian, 
who, the general informed us, had been 
taken, under the conscription, to the 
battle of Waterloo: “and,” added he, 
(with a knowledge of English character), 
“if one of our lads had been dragged 
from his home in that manner, he would 
never have laughed afterwards, but 
would have gone sudking to his grave.” 
After correcting the keenness of the 
Scots air by some whisky, we retired to 
rest. 

The following morning, we were 
escorted, by a Scots friend, to the diffe- 
rent points of interest in the capital; 
one of them I must notice,—the Museum; 
which, under the management of Pro- 
fessor Jameson, displays an elegance 
that would recompense you for the dis- 
tance passed over to see it. No ex- 
pense has been spared, in the room for 
containing, and the materials for display- 
ing the objects; and every artifice that 
ingenuity could suggest has been adopted, 
to place them in the most favourable 
manner. The whole might reccive the 
praise which has been bestowed on the 
style of a celebrated writer,—that you 
could not make the slightest alteration 
without impairing a beauty. The point 
at which you terminate your examina- 
tion of some of the most beautiful pro- 
ductions of nature, is the end of a lon 
gallery, the latter part of which is ap- 
propriated to chemical and anatomical 
preparations; and, as the last demand 
upon your attention, you find some re- 
lics of one of that species whose genius 
has collected and classed the subject of 
your previous admiration,—a sightless 
scull. The effect is very striking, After 
following the magician through all the 
pe he “ you find him here, 
before the waar f ene ~ ayo 
that mighty wan " or ge ws 

sity wand, reclaimed by the Spirit 

who bestowed it. 
Prone, +e lpi AP ong 
to. Stirling ee ine a steam-boat, 
g,—-winding our easy wav 
through scenes lovely as the joy of 
youth, the Castle, not hope belo ve 
The view from its turrets is ae 
ets 1s one of the 
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most pleasing that we saw in Scotland, 
On a perfectly clear day, it embraces the 
distance between Stirling and Edinburgh, 
enabling you to trace the beautiful ser. 
pentine course of the Forth between the 
two places. We witnessed this enchant. 
ing spot under ‘circumstances peculiarly 
favourable to impression,—a fine, but 
not unclouded day, the sky having those 
light and flying clouds, which throw a 
pleasing variation of shade over the land. 
scape. Considerably lower than the 
castle is Stirling church, the bell of 
which was mournfully announcing the 
departure of one of the inhabitants of 
the place. A little to the right is a plot 
of ground, appropriated to the recreation 
of a considerable school. The little 
urchins were in the noontide of their 
joy; their shouts of merriment, ascend- 
ing between the dreary pauses of the 
tolling bell,—the whole scene was a 
fanciful epitome of life. The chrysalis 
just bursting the shell,—the flowery 
meads over which it was to flutter, and 
the last gloomy receptacle, waiting for 
all that would remain.* ; 

From Stirling we went in a gig to 
Callendar. Paying our toll at the first 
turnpike, we, in the true London style, 
demanded aticket. “I believe,” said the 
man, with Scots dryness, “ ye’ll find a 
saxpence the best ticket ye can take.” 

After a night’s rest, we went to see 
the Bridge of Brachlin, celebrated for 
the waterfall which is contiguous. The 
latter is worth seeing, though not on a 
grand scale: it has much more the ap- 
pearance of art.than nature. 

From Callendar we proceeded towards 
the Trosachs. On the top of a slight 
ascent, embracing a view of Loch Veni- 
cher on the left, and some fine moun- 
tainous scenery on the right, my friend 
was so pleased with its beauties, that he 
wished to transplant them. While he 
was employed in sketching, we were 
accosted by a rough, Orson-like being, 
who, throwing down a bundle of sticks, 
seemed willing to dispense with the for- 
mality of an introduction, and inclined 
at once to be on a familiar footing with 
us. A noble poet has said that he 
always wishes to learn a language from 

a female ; 








* The consideration of man’s mortality, 
amidst the fairest scenes of nature, sug> 
gested to Claude a soul-moving sentiment, 
in one of his landscapes. In the foreground, 
& group of shepherds and shepherdesses; 
dancing ; in the distance, a tomb, with this 


simple inscription: “I, too, was once im 
Arcadia,” 
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a female; and this appeared to us in 
such “good taste,” that we felt no incli- 
nation to commence the Gaelic under 
our self-elected tutor. The difficulty 
was to convince him of this, as neither 
understood the language of the other. 
We were at last obliged, like able states- 
men, to buy him off, when we found 


that we could not subdue him. We > 


were afterwards told, that he was an 
idiot, who conceives that he has a right 
to demand toll from all persons entering 
the Highlands: his idiotcy, like Hamlet’s 
madness, seems to have some method 
in it. 

We reached Stewart’s inn in safety, 
and proceeded immediately to Loch 
Katrine, the description of which has 
been so well executed in the Beauties of 
Scotland, as to leave me no hopes of 
rivalling it. I have only, like an unskil- 
ful speaker, who follows an eloquent 
harangue, to subscribe to what has been 
said. 

After taking a farewell-of my friend, 
whose time permitted a more extensive 
excursion than mine, I retraced my 
route to Edinburgh, and discovered by 
the loss of my companion, how great a 
portion of my previous pleasure had 
been derived from him. 

At Edinburgh, I had the favour of an 
introduction to an accomplished musical 
family. Of all introductions, these are 
the most valuable to an indolent volup- 
tuary. All other pleasures demand 
exertion. If you are introduced among 
wits, you must couch your lance, al- 
though you should be unhorsed at the 
first encounter ;—in a circle of beauties, 
you must “rain sacrificial whisperings 
in their ear,” and “ be all eye, all intel- 
lect, all sense ;’—and dancing, that 
tarantula of madness,* demands exertion 
that would subdue Hercules. Music, 
and music alone, suspends you in her 
invisible web, and lulls you into forget- 
fulness of the ills of life. Wonderful 
power! ‘that mollifies the present and 
the past, and brightens the anticipations 


_— 





° se need not wonder that people should 
** Compound for si i 
By damning those they have no mind to 5” 
when our frolicsome correspondent, in all 
the free indulgence of his giddy wit, can 
libel thus a delightful amusement, which is 
not to his taste. If, however, he be, as he 
says, “declining in the vale of years,” we 
not only excuse him for not joining in the 
nee, but congratulate him on his still 
cadens — and thank him for making 
es the medium th i 
Me meth Alga rough which they 
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of the future. The lyre of Orpheus 
arrests the flowing tide of time, or causes 
its oiled waves to reflow towards their 
source. 

I left Edinburgh in one of the smacks. 
In the fore-part of the vessel was a 
large party of soldiers, with the corporal 
of whom I occasionally conversed. I 
could not avoid noticing, in talking with 
him, how generally nature seems to have 
implanted in man the desire to conceal 
the wretchedness which belongs to his 
peculiar station. He will allow the ex- 
istence of misery, but does not like to 
have too large a share appropriated to 
him: and thus, nature enables us to 
“turn his own arms against the tortu- 
rer ;” and pride, the source of so many 
of our evils, empowers us to subdue 
others, by inducing us to conceal them. 
A gentleman holding an official situation 
at Edinburgh, had taken the principal 
part of the vessel for himself and family ; 
and he, by his gentlemanly deportinent, 
corrected a tendency on the part of 
others, to be coarse and vulgar. The 
smack contained a party of artists, two 
mates, a surgeon, a lieutenant of foot, 
and others having no outward or visible 
sign of their occupation. The lieute- 
nant, I thought at first, would have put 
the whole vessel under martial law: he 
seemed inclined to be a sturdy dispu- 
tant ; and, aided by a dark-bronze coun- 
tenance, and a clear eye, he appeared 
to create, among the lesser part of his 
auditory, some sensations of deference. 
But all power, to be permanent, must 
be supported by ability: a diadem may 
be snatched by imbecility, but genius 
only can retain it. He had but one 
stratagem, and that discovered he was 
lost; it consisted in a repetition of the 
latter part of any assertion that was 
made, in a tone of interrogation: as, 
A.B. would assert that the French 
Revolution had been productive of more 
good than evil.— The Lieut. Of more 
good than evil? This would have left 
the whole burden of explanation on his 
opponent; but he, “a cool old sworder,” 
dropped out the monosyllable, “ Yes.” 
The artists seemed to consider him as 
one of nature’s daubs; they used him as 
a —_ to mix their ideas upon. One 
of them appeared to possess consider- 
able conversational ability; but, from an 
excess of young blood in his veins, he 
dealt his wit and sarcasms among the 
unlettered crew that surrounded him so 
freely, as to excite pain in a feeling 
mind; it was an eagle in a dove-cote. 
One of the persons on board, a thin, 

F quiet, 
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3} Klaproth's Appreciation of 
the empty niches in his halls? The 
light of connubial love may enliven the 
centre of life, as it certainly cheers jts 
decline; but the joys of a bachelor are 


quiet, little fellow, scemncd to look at 
him with feelings of considerable dread ; 
and to catch the inspirations of his 
genius, as they fell from his lips, as the 
vulgar, in ancient time, did from the 
sybils. On shipwreck becoming the sub- 
ject of conversation, the very mention 
of which seemed to chill our small 
friend, the artist observed, that “the 
system’? would go on as well if we were 
all at the bottom of the sea. _Now, a 
grand proposition, on the brain of the 
uninitiated, acts like a large wedge upon 
small timber,—it does not open, but 
split it. “The system” of the artist, 
and of his fearful auditor, were, I sus- 
pect, different. With the one, it was 
the system of world beyond world, and 
universe beyond universe,—that system, 
which dazzled the eagle-ken of its famed 
investigator, till, 
“ Blasted with excess of light, 
He closed his eyes in endless night.” * 


“ The system” of the other, was, pro- 
bably, his grandmother’s house in Pep- 
per-alley. A ludicrous instance of the 
effect of fright occurred in the person I 
have been describing. At night, hearing 
a noise on deck, he drew on the forked 
vesture of the lower extremities, and 
went, with palpitating heart, to inquire 
the cause,—came down again,—felt for 
the garment above-mentioned, in the 
place where he put it on first. Retiring 
to rest, not finding it there, he called up 
the steward to assist in the search. 

We anchored at the mouth of the 
Nore, about six o’clock in the after- 
noon, and came up the river on the fol- 
lowing day. 

I know of few feelings in which we 
differ more, at different times, than in 
our anticipations of home. In youth, 
our returns to it, after absence, are as 
sweet, perhaps sweeter, than our exits: 
we do not feel the force of the bonds of 
love that connect us with it, until we 
have stretched them; but in the meri- 
dian of life, a bachelor’s account with 
home is fearfully against him :—forms 
and faces, 

** However dear and cherish’d in their day,’> 


have vanished ; and how shall he fill up 





* Galileo was the Bacon of astronomy : 
he led the way in all the important discove- 
ries connected with the science he pro- 
fessed, and lost his sight from his devotion 
to it. Milton, Galileo, and Euler, are a 


triumvirate that might make us “love dark- 
ness, rather than light,”"—fellow-sharers in 
fame and in misfortu 
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though in rain.” mortal, 








flashes, lighted, and exhausted. 
When the first fervours of our bei 


are over, life is but the fable of Sisyphus 
realized. Let me not repine, however, 
I can still cheer my lonely passage 
through existence, and animate my 
efforts in it, by the remembrance of one 
whose life was an undeviating career of 


usefulness and philanthropy. 
T. B. 
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Mr. Kiarrotu’s APPRECIATION of the 


Asiatic HistToriAns. 
(Continued from No. 404, p. 513.) 


N first glancing upon the map of 

China, we shall be led to suppose 
that a country so completely detached 
from the rest of the world, must also 
of necessity stand isolated with respect 
to the history of mankind. But what 
must therefore be our surpise on dis- 
covering, in the historical works of that 
country, and there alone, the key to 
the great events to which Europe is 
indebted for its present social organi- 
zation, viz. the great migration of the 


nations, 


The art of writing seems to have 
been known in China at the foundation 
of the monarchy: at least there exist 
inscriptions of the eighth century B.C., 
without speaking of the monument of 
Yu, which is thought to be much more 
ancient, but which is, perhaps, only the 
copy ofan older one, subsequently lost. 
At the very earliest periods, it was the 
practice of the sovereigns of China to 
have put on record every remarkable 
event that passed under their reign, as 
well as the speeches which they ad- 
dressed to their officers of state, or 
those that the latter addressed to them. 
They likewise collected the laws, regu- 
lations for the religious rites and court 
ceremonies, ancient poems, &c. Con- 
fucius made a digest of these materials, 
and threw them into a more connected 
form ; thus he composed a regular his- 
tory of China, from Yao, who lived 
2,557 years B.C., down to his own 
time, and called it Shoo-king. In the 
Shee-king (book of poetry) he arranged 
all the ancient songs, according to their 
chronological order; in the Lee-kee, 
he gave an account of all the public 
ceremonies ; and in the Yo-king, one 
of the music of his time. He accom- 
panied the mysterious lines of Fod-hee, 
t expla- 
nations, 


and their equally absurd ancien 
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nations, with a commentary, in a work 
called Ke-king (the book of alterations). 
He also published a meagre chronicle 
of the country of Loo (now the pro- 
yince of Khan-toong) under the title of 
of Tshhun thsee aoo (spring and au- 
tumn) including a period from the year 
723 to 479 B. C. 

The government of the two first dy- 
nasties that reigned in China, from the 
year 2205 till the year 1122 B.C., was 
that of a pure monarchy, and the whole 
of the present empire subject to one 
monarch. The bad conduct, however, 
of the last monarch of the second dy- 
nasty, created a general revolt. He was 
deposed by Woo-Wang, who founded 
the third dynasty of Tsheoo, which 
lasted till about the middle of the third 
century B.C. Woo-Wang changed the 
form of government, by dividing the 
greater part of the country among his 
adherents, and thus introducing a feudal 
system for that of a pure monarchy. 
As long as the emperors were strong, 
their power was tolerably secure; but 
from about the eighth century B.C., the 
imperial power began to sink, and the 
country became distracted by the con- 
stant wars which about twenty princes, 
who had become nearly independent, 
waged against one another. The 
princes of the house of Thsin, however, 
at last obtained the superiority, and 
after having subdued all the other minor 
states, they also put an end to the dy- 
nasty of Cheoo, and again reduced the 
whole empire under one sovereign. 
All those petty states, however, had 
their histories and chronicles, which 
offered materials sufficient for a univer- 
sal history of the empire. 

Khee hooang tee, of the new dynasty 
of the Thsin, had constantly to contend 
against the pretensions of the grandces 
of the state, who, founding their rights 
on the historical records of the coun- 
try, pressed him to restore their feudal 
rights, which his house had usurped. 
Teased by their importunities, he at 
last ordered the burning of all the an- 
cient works of history, especially the 
Shoc-king and Shee-king of Confucins. 
In a country, however, in which writ- 
ing was then so generally diffused, it 
Was impossible but that some portions 
of history must have been saved from 
the general wreck. The dynasty of the 
T'isin terminated soon after the death 
of the above monarch, about two cen- 
turies B.C. It was succeeded by that 
rd the Kan, one as powerful as the 
ormer, and which, like it, kept the 
empire undivided; and when time had 
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still more fortified their power, by 
casting the feudal times of the T'sheoo 
into oblivion, they had the confidence 
to order the restoration of the records 
which had appeared so dangerous to 
their predecessors. By dint of re- 
searches, a few fragments of the above- 
mentioned works of Confucius were 
discovered. It is the custom in China, 
even now, for persons who pretend to 
the title of scholars to learn them by 
heart, either in parts orentirely. Thus 
an old man, born under the Thsin, was 
found, who remembered the whole of 
the Shoo-king, which was re-written 
under his dictation; and having been 
compared with the MSS. that had been 
found, formed the work of that name 
now in existence. In the same manner 
the other works were restored, more or 
less perfectly. Morever, the history 
of the JZhsin, as well as that of some 
minor states, from the period of the 
Tsheoo, had remained unimpaired. And 
with a view of perfecting the history of 
the empire still more, the emperor 
Woo-tee, who reigned at that time, 
about 100 years B.C., offered rewards 
for the production of any ancient MSS. 
which were carefully digested by Szu 
ma Tan, and finally published in the 
shape of a complete history, by his son 
Szu ma Thsian. 

His history begins during the reign 
of Hooang-tee, about 2,637 years B.C. : 
however, previous to the ninth cen- 
tury B.C., it is all a mass of confusion. 
The documents to which he refers fre- 
quently disagree with one another ; and 
it is but about the eighth century B.C. 
that his‘chronology is no longer at va- 
riance with itself. 

For this reason I date the uncertain 
history of China from the first year of 
the first cyclus (2,637 years B.C.), and 
the certain history from 782 before the 
same epoch. It has been continued 
under every dynasty that has reigned 
there since Szu ma Thsian ; and it has 
been the practice never to let the au- 
thentic annals of a reigning family 
— till after its extinction. Their 
collection now consists of twenty-two 
different works, containing not only 
the history of the empefors and princes, 
but likewise their geography, statistics, 
laws, and the lives of their great men. 
It is composed of sixty large volumes, 
and comes down to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the time when the 
present dynasty began to rule. 

Some writers subsequent to Szu ma 
Thsian, not content with the antiquity 

F 2 he 
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he gives to their nation, collected all 
the traditions and fables respecting 
sovereigns and heroes of antiquity, with 
which they carried the history of the 
empire to upwards of 3,000 years B.C. 
In addition to this a mythological his- 
tory was forged about the beginning of 
our era, carried up to 2,276,000 years, 
or as some assert, to 3,276,000 years. 
This absurdity was reduced into a sys- 
tem during the ninth century, and 
placed at the head of the history of 
China, under the title of Waee-kee, or 
that which is beyond history, which 
clearly shews that they lay no great 
stress on its authority. 

The history of Japan begins with the 
founder of the dynasty ot the Dairee, 
660 years B.C. Before that period, the 
Japanese writers give a list of the three 
first Chinese dynasties (these people 
having received their civilization from 
the Chinese), and of that of T'oo-hee 


‘and his successors, which is still more 


ancient; and, before that, they have a 
fabulous mythology as absurd as that 
of the Chinese. 

The nations of Central Asia have 
no historical records whatever. Those 
which have been written by the Turks, 
Toungausians, and Mongols, during the 
periods of their splendour, were com- 
posed in Chinese or Persian, and are 
incorporated in the histories of those 
countries. The Mandshoos, who now 
rule in China, are scarcely in posses- 
sion of any fables respecting their ori- 
gin previous to the sixteenth century. 
It is the same with the Mongols, who, 
during the middle of the thirteenth 
century, formed an immense empire, 
and whose annals do not mount to 
above a century beyond that epoch. 

The annals of the Armenians com- 
prize a period from the year 2,107 
B.C., till the year 1080 A.C., when the 
nation was dispersed. Unfortunately, 
however, we are yet but little acquaint- 
ed with the literature of Armenia, al- 
though it is very probable that many 
MSS. that would throw a great light 
on the history of anterior Asia are 
hidden in the convents of the coun. 
try. 

Che Georgians have several histori- 
cal works, the most valuable of which 
is that which King Vakhtang V. caused 
to be extracted from the archives of the 
convents of Mzkheta and Ghélathi. in 
the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The certain history of the coun- 
try, however, only reaches to the third 
century B.C. whilst their uncertain his« 
tory advances to the fifteenth. 
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The present essay is merely to point 
out the value of the native records of 
the different nations of Asia, It shows, 
as I think, evidently, that the hope of 
finding in the histories of-the Asiaties 
more materials for the early history of 
man, than are found in the books of 
Moses, among the Babylonians, Egyp. 
tians and Greeks, is too presumptuous, 
with some exception, perhaps, of the 
Chinese ; whilst there is no doubt that 
from the third century B.C, down. 
wards, much information towards per- 
fecting universal history may be ob. 
tained in Asia. 

The following table will shew at one 
glance the respective antiquity of the 
certain history of the different nations 
enumerated : 

Arabs .... 5) 

Persians .. 3 

Turks.. ..14 

Mongols .. 12 

Hindoos ..12 

Tibetans .. 1 

Chinese ....9 


Japanese ..7 f Centuries before Christ. 


> Centuries after Christ. 





Armenians. . 2 
Georgians ..3 


I conclude these observations by add- 
ing, that the uncertain history of even 
the most ancient nations, such as the 
Chinese and Hindoos, does not go much 
beyond 3,000 years before our era, or 
about the time of the deluge.—Y. Z. 

—_—— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
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Pall- Mal. 
él magnificent improvements now 


taking place in the west end of 


London, and particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pall-Mall, invite the pe- 
destrian to visit the spot; and in addi 
tion to the gratification produced by 
the extreme beauty of the architectural 
embellishments, much amusement may 
be derived in tracing the history of this 
fashionable quarter of the metropolis. 
The space between Charing Cross and 
the Palace of St. James’s, about the 
year 1560, appears to have been fields ; 
during many succeeding years only 4 
few houses were erected, and Charles 
II., whilst engaged in improving the 
Park under the direction of Le Notre, 
the famous French gardener, laid out 
the Mall for the exercise of a game so 
called, and long since disused. In those 
days, when spacious street-walks, formal 
canals, and smooth shaven bowling- 
greens, were the prevailing taste, this 
avenue must have been exceedingly de- 
lightful. 
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‘shtful. The King spent a great por- 
_ of his time in St. James’s Park; 
Cibber tells us, that he was often to be 
seen amidst crowds of spectators, feed- 
ing his ducks, and playing with his dogs, 
and passing his idle moments in fami- 
liarity even with the meanest of his 
subjects, which made him to be adored 
by the common people. The loyal 
but moral Evelyn, in his Diary, regrets 
some part of the monarch’s amuse- 
ments, and strongly reprobates his cus- 
tom of lounging under the garden walls 
which skirted the Park, and laughing 
and jesting with actresses and other 
gay ladies as they Jeaned over the para- 
pets of their terraces. To this interest- 
ing writer we owe an account of the 
extensive collection of birds and beasts 
which Charles had selected with great 
care and cost. The Russian Ambassa- 
dor gave the King a pelican brought 
from Astracan, which he, Evelyn, styles 
a melancholy water-fowl; there were, 
besides, Solan geese, a milk-white 
raven, and numerous flocks of wild 
fowl, both ordinary and extraordinary ; 
also deer of several countries, white, 
spotted like leopards, antelopes, an 
elk, red deer, roe-bucks, stags, Guinea 
goats, Arabian sheep, &e., and in addi- 
tion to these animals, the trees in one 
walk were hung with bird-cages, whence 
the name to this day, though the trees 
are now only tenanted by dingy spar- 
rows. But these ornaments, beautiful 
and appropriate as they must have 
been, formed a very small part of the 
splendour of the spectacle in St. 
James’s Park. Noblemen and gentle- 
men, knights and esquires, in the pic- 
turesque costume of the time, wearing 
laced ruffs, velvet cloaks,* satin vests, 
embroidered with gold and silver, and 
bedecked with gems, together with 
plumed and jewelled hats, escorted 
ladies radiant as Eastern Sultanesses. 
Then were to be seen running foot- 
men, in fantastic liveries, scampering 
along the walks, the avant-couriers of 
sedan chairs, profusely decorated with 
gaudy fringe and dangling tassels, 
whilst, dragged by six horses gaily ca- 
parisoned, the royal carriages, all paint 
and gilding, like the state coach of the 
Lord Mayor, moved proudly along. 
St. James’s Park is a wilderness of de- 


. Whence did our correspondent copy 
her picturesque costume of the days of 
Charles II.? Laced ruffs and velvet 








cloaks, we suspect, would have been a little 
out of keeping in the Frenchified Court, or 


we ee levee, of that merry monarch. 
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solation when compared with its former 
splendour. 

One of the earliest inhabitants of the 
houses on the north side of Pall-Mall, 
was the famous Nell Gwynne; the 
walls and the ceiling of her principal 
apartment, it is said, were covered with 
looking-glasses. Careless, good hu- 
moured, devoted to the King, and not 
troubling herself in the least about 
politics, she has ever been considered 
as the most amiable of the numerous 
mistresses of Charles II.; this cele- 
brated favourite died in 1691, sincerely 
lamenting the frailties of her past life. 
Dr. Tennison preached her funeral ser- 
mon, which was afterwards urged by 
Lord Jersey, to impede the Doctor’s 
preferment. But Queen Mary, whose 
piety, it was expected, would have been 
shocked at the profanation, replied, 
“ Well, and what then? This I have 
heard before; and it is a proof that the 
unfortunate woman, who never let the 
wretched ask in vain, died a true peni- 
tent.” 

In 1681, Pall-Mall was the scene of 
a horrid assassination. Thomas Thynne, 
Esq. of Longleat, was betrothed to the 
heiress of the Northumberland family, 
the Lady Elizabeth Ogle, widow of 
Henry Cavendish, Earl Ogle, son of 
the Duke of Newcastle; the famous 
Count Koningsmark conceived a hope 
of gaining this rich prize, and did not 
hesitate to seek~ the gratification of his 
wishes by the murder of his rival, an 
act to which it was reported he was 
secretly instigated by a lady whom Mr. 
Thynne had seduced, and whose wrong 
he had refused to repair by marriage. 
The Count employed three foreigners 
in his service to execute his dreadful 
project, whilst he remained concealed 
in the vicinity. One of these shot Mr. 
Thynne, as he passed in his carriage. 
The perpetrator and his assistants were 
apprehended and executed, but the 
more guilty principal escaped, for a 
time, the punishment, due to his crime, 
by the management of some of his pro- 
fligate court companions; but though 
public justice was thus baffled, Konings~ 
mark’s career in this world was for- 
cibly checked ; he fell a sacrifice to the 
jealousy of George I., who caused him 
to be strangled in the Electoral Palace 
of Hanover, as he was quitting the 
apartments of his wife, the Princess 
Sophia of Zell. The innocence of this 
unfortunate lady has been averred by 
many writers; her son, George II., 
cherished the firmest belief in her pu- 

rity, 
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rity, and manifested this oe age 
upon all occasions. The comedy o 
The Suspicious Husband, it is sup- 
posed, was written by Mr. Hoadly for 
the purpose of evincing the incon- 
clusiveness of presumptive evidence. 
The strongest presumption of the Prin- 
cess’s guilt was the circumstance of 
Count Koningsmark’s hat being found 
in her private apartment, for his visits 
were alleged to have been paid to one 
of her ladies: the author has a similar 
incident in his drama; which Quin, 
aware of the felicity of the allusion, 
sarcastically observed, ought to have 
been called “The Hat and the Lad- 
der.’ George II. attended the repre- 
sentation of this his favourite play very 
frequently, always displaying particular 
delight in the exposure of the ground- 
less jealousy of Mr. Strickland. 

The gallant Duke of Schomberg lived 
in Pall-Mall; and the friend of his coun- 
try’s freedom will pay his passing ho- 
mage to the memory of a man who, 
according to Burnet, “ wrote with the 
elegant simplicity of a Cesar, and to 
whose reputation and conduct, next to 
those of King William, the English 
nation owes the Revolution.” 

Pall-Mall is also famous as having 
been the residence of the Hon. Robert 
Boyle, seventh son of the great Earl of 
Corke, a gentleman who devoted himself 
entirely to science, and who was one of 
the first and most celebrated adven- 
turers in the philosophical world. Un- 
moved by the idle carpings of envious 
jesters, he laboured constantly and 
zealously to promote the useful arts, 
The father of the pneumatic philoso- 
phy, he cultivated chemistry for the 
worthy purpose of general improve- 
ment, at a time when most others were 
pursuing chimerical schemes for per- 
sonal advantage; his eminent station 
in society, as well as the virtues which 
adorned his private character, rendered 
him an object of universal respect and 
celebrity. Swift satirized the produc- 
tions of his early youth, in a piece 
called “ Meditations on a Broomstick 
atter the manner of Mr, Boyle,” which, 
it has been said, may be pronounced 
py 
made him apprehensiy th sig Bese 
scarcely have time to whe Bs — 

A, Ee put his papers in 
order for publication, that his vast col- 
lection might be useful after his de- 


cease, he abridged himself of the plea- 


directed that a 
aced over his door, 
Was at liberty to re. 


sures of society, and 
placard should be pl 
notifying when he 
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ceive company, or stating the necessity 
of declining all visits. ‘These arrange. 
ments, his biographer continues, which 
in another man might have seemed the 
effusions of vanity, or assumed impor. 
tance, serve only to shew in Mr. Boyle 
that his celebrity was great, and his 
motives so far superior to any affec. 
tation of that kind, as to permit him to 
do with ease and simplicity, what in 
other men would have required much 
apology, Many of the discoveries of 
Mr. Robert Boyle are so generally use- 
ful, and lead to such extensive practical 
results, that they have become too fa- 
miliar to direct the attention towards 
their author: as have the loom, the 
plough, the pump, the mill, &c. whove 
inventors have been forgotten. The air. 
pump, the thermometer, the hydro- 
meter, and numerous other instruments 
and processes, essential to philosophical 
research, were invented or improved by 
Boyle. Upwards of a century has 
elapsed since he opened the path of 
philosophical chemistry. Thousands 
of active and intelligent operators have 
repeated and extended his discoveries, 
and every subsequent fact has proved 
his inviolable fidelity. 

It may be considered necessary to 
mention Carlton Palace. This magni- 
ficent house belonged to the Earl of 
Burlington, who sold it to Frederick 
Prince of Wales, son of George II. It 
is somewhat extraordinary that Pennant 
passes it over in silence in his History 
of London, since, notwithstanding its 
modern improvements, it must always 
have been an object of particular at- 
traction. The screen, though generally 
reprobated, is a fine specimen of the 
Ionic order of architecture, and the 
splendid portico which it partially re- 
veals to the distant gazer, is modelled 
after that of the temple of Jupiter Sta- 
tor at Rome. 

The Opera House was originally 
erected after a design by Sir John Van- 
brugh, who usually mingled a little too 
much of the Dutch taste with his build- 
ings. He was more happy as a writer 
of comedy: the Provok’d Husband, 
which he produced in conjunction with 
Cibber, promises to be even more 
durable than his massy edifices. It is 
said that the last scene of the above- 
mentioned excellent comedy occasioned 
a warm discussion between the authors ; 
Sir John, enraged at the misconduct of 
Lady Townley, insisted that she should 
be turned out of doors, declaring that 
she had behaved so ill, it would be im- 


possible 
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jossible for any man to forgive her, 
and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that the more lenient Cibber could pre- 
serve his heroine from this disgraceful 
catastrophe. 

The pedestrians of Pall-Mall may 
amuse themselves by the contrast as 
they meditate upon scenes which Van- 
brugh has laid in the vicinity, the Park, 
and Spring Gardens. Marlborough 
House stands in Pall-Mall, a proud 
memento of British arms upon the con- 
tinent, and of the gratitude of a gene- 
rous nation to one of its most renowned 
generals. ‘The Duke of Marlborough 
is scarcely more celebrated for his bat- 
tles abroad, than the Duchess for her 
squabbles at home. In her time, the 
polish of the Chesterfield school had 
not been introduced, and ladies of high 
birth and breeding descended to man- 
ners and language, which now would 
be considered disgraceful in any female 
above the lowest classes of society. 
Unable to curb the violence of her tem- 
per, she even dared to insult the Queen : 
but this fiery vehemence might have 
been excused, had it not been accom- 
panied by a base treachery towards her 
husband. Macpherson has accused the 
Duke of Marlborough of betraying King 
William’s designs upon Brest to Louis 
XIV.; the truth is, says Horace Wal- 
pole, “the Duke entrusted the secret 
to the Duchess, and the Duchess to her 
sister, the Duchess of Tyrconnel, poor 
and a papist, and warmly attached to 
the party of James II.” King William 
taxed the Duke with having revealed 
his plans : Marlborough replied, “ Upon 
my honour, Sir, I told nobody but my 
wife!” “ And I,” said the sententious 
monarch, “ did not tell it to mine !”’ 

Strife and intrigue seem to have been 
absolutely necessary to the existence of 
the Duchess of Marlborough ; after the 
Duke’s death, when she could no longer 
guide a faction, or sow discord in the 
cabinet, she condescended to exert her 
talents in a smaller way, by pleading 
her own cause in a court of law, and 
thus realizing Congreve’s pleasant eon- 
ception of the widow Blackacre. The 
building of Blenheim involved her in 
an interminable suit with Sir John 
Vanbrugh, over whom she very nearly 
obtained a victory; and in some dis- 
pute concerning the Duke’s sword. of 
state, she declared that she would not 
- it up to the heir, because she feared 
he would pawn it: an expression 
hae then reprobated as most un- 

ing and dreadful even from the 
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licensed tongue of the Duchess, but in 
the present day may be considered as a 
memorable prediction. 
—=—>——— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 
MONG the records of well-attested 
marvels of longevity, &c., the cir- 
cumstance has often been alluded to in 
literary commentary, that the noblest 
tragedy of the noblest of dramatic wri- 
ters, Sophocles, was written after he 
had completed his ninetieth year. But 
the longevity of youth and beauty is a 
circumstance more extraordinary than 
that of genius and intellect; for the 
mental faculties, especially those of in- 
vention and judgment, do not necessa- 
rily decline with the corporeal, but oc- 
casionally continue their growth and 
vigour, till life itself becomes extinct. 
The Paradise Lost was not the work of 
Milton’s youth, but of those declining 
days when he was 
** With darkness and with danger compass’d round?’ 
and the powers of Dryden continued to 
increase to the very ebb of existence. 
Of his dramas, in particular, almost all 
that are worth reading were written in 
his old age, and when he was oppressed 
by neglect and poverty. But, that beauty 
and apparent youthfulness should tri- 
umph over the withering wrath of time, 
and its blossoms continue to bloom 
through the winter of accumulating 
years, may certainly be recorded among 
the rarest phenomena of human exist- 
ence. Yet the celebrated Ninon de 
l’Enclos* had a lover in her eightieth 
year; and, to shew that even then she 
had not become insensible, at least, to 
the vanity of the passion she had still 
beauty enough to excite, it is recorded, 
that, although in no part of her life she 
had been over-chastely coy, she chose 
to resist the eager advances of her gal- 
lant till the anniversary of her birth-day 
was past, in order, as she afterwards 
confessed to him, that she might have 
the glory of saying, “ she had a lover 
after she was eighty.” 

This anecdote, though not very in- 
structive, may perhaps be as amusing to 
some of the readers of the Monthly 
Magazine, as many of those which might 
be selected from Sir John Sinclair’s 
voluminous history of longevities ; or, at 
any rate, may have a chance of being 
excused as a part of the garrulity of 

An OLp FELLow. 


* Of the fact of whose fadeless charms 
see a more tragical illustration, in the poe- 
tical’ department of our last Supplement. 
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A LIST of the HIGHEST EDIFICES now known, with their Elevation. * 








EL EN ES PS EL TET CL SLD 
NAME and SITUATION. 





English 
Feet. 








Pyramid of Gizeh in Egypt (according to the Description de 


l’ Egypte, p- 27) - - - - : - - - 
Steeples of the Cathedral at Cologne, according to plan 
Steeple of the Minster at Ulm, according to plan - 
Steeple of the Cathedral at Antwerp - - 
Steeple of the Minster at Strasburg 
Pyramid of Cheops in Egypt - 
Steeple of St. Stephen’s at Vienna 
Cupola of St. Peter’s at Rome - 
Pyramid of Cephrenes in Egypt 
Steeple of St. Martin’s at Landshut 
Steeple of the Cathedral at Cremana 
Steeple of the Minster at Friburg 
Cupola of the Cathedral at Florence 
Steeple of St. Persina in Saxony 
Cupola of the Cathedral at Milan 
Steeple of the Cathedral at Utrecht 
Pyramid of Sakkarah in Egypt - 
Steeples of Notre Dame at Munich 
Cupola of St. Paul’s at Londen 
Steeple of St. Anscharius at Bremen 
Steeples of the Cathedral at Magdeburg 
Steeple of St. Mark’s at Venice - 
Cupola of the Jesuits’ Church at Paris 
Asinelli Tower at Bologna - - 
Steeple of St. Mary’s at Berlin - : 
Cupola of the Invalids at Paris - - ~- 
Steeple of the principal Church at Amberg 
Cupola of St. Genevieve at Paris - ° 
Steeple of the Cathedral at Florence - - 
Steeple of the Church at Laningen, in Bavaria 
Steeple of the Church at Nordlingen - = - 
Steeple of the upper Parish Church at Ingolstadt 
Steeple of the Parish Church in the Kloster-Strasse, a 
Steeple of the Cathedral at Parma’ - . : 
Steeples of St. Sebaldus at Nurnberg - - - 
Steeples of the Cathedral at Spire - . “ 
Lanthorn of the Church Des Quatre Nations, at Paris 
Steeple of St. John’s at Harbro’ - . - 
Cupola of the Cathedral at Berlin -_ 
Steeples of Notre Dame at Paris - 
Steeples of St. Sulpice at Paris - - 
Steeples of St. Lorenz at Nurnberg - 
Steeple of the Afra Church at Landshut 
Steeple of the Cathedral at Halberstadt 
Steeple of the Cathedral at Misnia - 
Cupola of the Cathedral at Pisa 
Steeples of York Cathedral - 
Steeple of Maria Stiegen at Vienna 
Tower of Pisa - - . . 
Steeples of the Cathedral at Ratisbon 
Steeple of the Cathedral at Lucca = - 
Steeple of the principal Church at Esslingen 
Steeple of the Cathedral at Exeter 
Cupola of the Sorbonne at Paris 
Cupola of the Cathedral at Sienna 
Steeple of the Oxford Cathedral 
Cupola of San Spirito at Florence 
Farisendi Tower at Bologna - 
Cupola of Maria de Miracoli at Rome - 
Cupola of the Chureh de ! Assomption at Paris 

id of Cestiusat Rome -  - - 
Steeple of St. Nicolaat Pisa - - - 
Baptiserio at Parma se teen tts 
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44 Traits of Military Bravery and Generosity. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
Traits of Mitirany Bravery and 
Generosity, during the CAMPAIGNS 
of the Russtans in the ApRIATIC and 
in the AncuIPeLaco, in the years 
1805, 6, 7 and 8, under the Vice- 
Admiral SsEN3AWIN ; with some Ac- 
COUNT of the MonTENEGRINS. : 
‘ie pages of history are written in 
blood: war and desolation are the 
main facts they record, and every thing 
besides appears tame and unprofitable 
to the mass of readers, who, like uncul- 
tivated savayes, admire no pictures, eX- 
cept those painted with glaring colours. 
Yet, even for the thinking mind, bravery 
has its attractions: there is something 
sublime in the contempt of death, espe- 
cially when a man displays it in cold 
blood; and we are compelled to yield an 
involuntary homage to the being who 
has succeeded in conquering one of the 
most universal frailties of man—the love 
of life. But there is another trait in the 
character of a noble warrior, which cap- 
tivates us still more, and turns our 
homage into veneration: and that is, 
generosity. The wars which have ra- 
vaged the world during the last forty 
years, furnish abundance of instances of 
the one and the other kind ; and every 
one of our readers must be in possession 
of some facts, more or less honourable 
to human nature, that have grown out 
of the horrors of war. Nevertheless, 
we venture to hope, that the series of 
well-authenticated anecdotes we are 
about to give, will be found acceptable, 
especially as they relate to campaigns 
carried on on a comparatively small 
scale, and, as it were, in a corner of 
Europe, aud which, in the great con- 
tests that were pursued during the same 
period in the central parts of Europe 
are more likely to have been overlooked 
10 ao — 
uring the retreat of the Russians to 
yaaa on the 15th September 
1506, utenant named Arbenew, be- 
ich completely exhausted by fatigue, was 
lett behind, by his companions i one 
of the defiJes, and taken prisoner by a 
French colanel, who campelled n't 
follow him. They met with a wounded 
ussian grenadier, and Arbenew com- 
mjanded him, by order of the French 
man, to throw away his musket: b ; 
instead of obeying, he fi sn oe 
and ki ng, he fired at his enemy 
1 killed him. “Arbenew ran to his 
yerer, and offered him the use f his. 
horse, which, h Of Ris 
» Nach, however, the heroic sol 
we ry y refused, alleging that his 
ound being mortal, it was Jabour lost 





» to attempt to save him. Arbenew left 

















CF eh, 1; 
bin and haying with great difficulty 


reached the Russian yan-guard, he col. 
lected fourteen volunteers, with whom 
he returned, in the midst of a hail of 
musketry and canister-shot, to the spot 
where he had left his liberator, The 
brave fellow had, in the mean time, 
received a second wound, and lay, appa. 
rently lifeless, in his own gore. Arbe, 
new, nevertheless, having wrapped him 
in his cloak, laid him on his horse, and 
succeeded in ——s him to the Rus. 
sian quarters. Here he took him to his 
dwelling, and, by dint of care and atten, 
tion, succeeded in restoring him te life 
and health. , 

On one occasion, fourteen soldiers 
were pushed forward, as a forlorn hope, 
in order to conceal from the enemy the 
retreat of the Russian army. These 
brave men, having thrown themselves 
into a strong tower, defended themselves 
for two days with the most obstinate 
courage, determined rather to be starved 
to death than to surrender. General 
Marmont, who commanded the. French 
troops, was so struck with this aot of 
heroism, that he granted them a capitu- 
lation, by which they. were permitted to 
return, with their arms, to their country- 
men. When they had left the tower, 
Marmont received them into his house; 
whence, after having partaken of the re- 
freshments that were offered to them, they 
were dismissed with the following note 
of Marmont’s to the Russian comman- 
der :—“ General, I congratulate you for 
having under your command the best 
soldiers in the world. It is with plea- 
sure I have saved the lives of these 
brave men, and: granted them a capitu- 
lation,” &e. 

The Montenegrins, a hearty. race of 
savage mountaineers, were the allies of 
the Russians during this war. They 
profess the Greek religion, and speak 
the Sclavo-Iilyric language, which the 
Russians easily understand. They are 
under the command of a metropolitan, 
who is, at the same time, their legislator, 
general and high-priest, and, m these 
united capacities, maintains an unbound- 
ed sway over his rude subjects. Their 
mode of warfare is. something -like that 
of the Scythians of old, or the Cossacks 
of the present day,—-they fight singly, 
and in retreating, unexpectedly ap- 
pear in the rear or flank of the enemy, 
destr inian, Ping carrying. away whatever 
comes within their reach, They never 
gave quarter. to a Frenchman; and: al- 
though. the French did: not.always reta- 
late, and took many of them.alive, it is. 
a fact, 
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a fact, that above half their prisoners 
destroyed themselves, either by fractu- 
ring their seulls against a wall, or by 
starving themselves to death. 

The French general once complained 
to Admiral Ssenjawin about the cruelty 
of the Montenegrins. Ssenjawin sent his 
letter to their metropolitan, who replied : 
“The French have come to conquer our 
country, but we are determined to de- 
fend it to the last drop of our blood, 
and to destroy as many of the enemy as 
we can. Death to our enemies is our 
watehword; death without mercy, our 
right, our only hope of safety.” 

The greediness of these people for 
booty is unparalleled. During the siege 
of Ragusa, they would plunder the sub- 
urbs exposed to the most destructive 
fire from the fortress. The French were 
terrified by this intrepidity, and, no 
longer venturing to sally out against 
them, they determined to entrap as 
many as they could. For this purpose, 
they sent a few donkies to graze on the 
glaciers, as a bait for the Montenegrins; 
and, although several of them fell victims 
to their rapacious temerity, they evinced 
such an extraordinary degree of skill in 
carrying off those lazy animals, that even 
the French often applauded them from 
the ramparts. Their strength, swift- 
ness, dexterity and skilfulness in shoot- 
ing, make them as dangerous enemies as 
they are useful allies. Their fidelity to 
the Russians was so great, that they 
would often expose themselves to the 
greatest dangers, for the purpose of car- 
rying away their wounded and dead in 
the face of the enemy. 

Although, as we stated before, these 
savages would never give quarter to a 
Frenchman, a Russian sharpshooter of 
the 13th regiment succeeded, by dint of 
threats, prayers, and with the sacrifice 
of the whole of his cash, in liberating 
one of them from the hands of these 
barbarians, and to take him, as a prisoner 
of war, to the Russian head-quarters. 
A considerable time had elapsed, when 
this soldier one day met his protégée 
on board the ship St. Peter. The latter, 
on recognizing him, threw himself at his 
feet, proclaimed him, in the presence 
of the whole ship’s company, his pre- 
server, and begged him to accept of two 
dollars, which he had succeeded to earn 
aoe that vessel, and which formed 

€ whole amount of his pro . The 

ree however, refused the money; 
rape perhaps, forgotten the whole 
eh when, a few months after, a pro- 
tation of his commander-in-chief 
“ppeared, which invited the generous 
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soldier who had saved a Frenchman’s 
life under the circumstances mentioned 
above, to appear before him, for the 
urpose of claiming the reward due to 
is generous conduct. It seems, that 
on the grateful French soldier’s return, 
seeing how much worse the Russian 
prisoners were treated by his country- 
men, than they were treated when pri- 
soners in Russian hands, he presented 
himself before General Marmont, and 
told him how generously he had been 
rescued by a Russian soldier, and how 
mildly these people had behaved to him 
while he had remained their prisoner. 
The general immediately wrote to the 
Russian adiniral, informing him of the 
conduct of that man, for whom he added 
a gift of a hundred gold Napoleons, at 
the same time promising that he would 
request the cross of the legion of 
honour for him from his emperor. The 
generous soldier, however, did not pre- 
sent himself; and about two months 
more elapsed, when the ship St. Peter 
returning from a cruise, his name was 
soon discovered, and he was summoned 
into the presence of his commander. 
Here, again, the latter was compelled to 
employ all his authority to induce him 
to accept of the Frenchman’s donation, 
since the magnanimous warrior thought 
he had done no more than his duty. 
Ssenjawin added a handful of ducats 
from his own pocket, and advanced him 
immediately to the rank of serjeant. 
This brave officer was indeed worthy 
of commanding such extraordinary men, 
for he had a heart that could value 
generosity even more than bravery; 
which he proved on the occasion of a 
grand entertainment he gave to his war-— 
riors, after the retreat of the French 
from Castel-nuovo on Ragusa. During 
dinner, the’ generous liberator of his foe 
sat on the admiral’s right hand, while 
General Popondopolo, who had shewn 
extraordinary bravery in the defence of 
the defiles, sat on his left. Next to him 
sat Lieutenant Arbenew, with the gene- 
rous soldier who had liberated him from 
captivity, and whom he had in return 
saved from death; these were followed 
by the fourteen heroes of the tower, 
with a number of officers, soldiers and 
mariners, not according to their respec- 
tive ranks, but according to the value of 
the deeds by which they had distin- 


guished themselves. Generals, colonels 
and adjutants went round ‘the tables, 
and waited on the admiral’s guests. The 
health of the latter was drank with the 
enthusiasm which his noble pay es - 
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46 Unpublished Letters of Catherine II. 


had excited in the whole army. But the 
extraordinary: soldier, whom he had 
honoured with a seat on his right hand, 
was borne in triumph, by the officers, out 
of the tent, and shewn to the assembled 
multitude of soldiers and people, who 
received him with rapturous applause. 
I could swell the number of these 
anecdotes to a much greater extent. I 
could relate, in particular, of a naval 
hero, who, like a second Regulus, ad- 
vised his countrymen to resist, although 
death was to be the reward of his obsti- 
nacy. But I fear that any farther nar- 
rative would only weaken the impress- 
ion of the above account, which, con- 
sidering it in all its bearings, has per- 
haps no parallel in history. Y.Z 
—<—— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


UnpvusiisHep Lerrers of the Empress 
CatHerRInE II. between the Years 
1763 and 1768. 

(Continued from No. 402, page 335.) 

ETTER eighteenth is a recom- 
mendation of Quarter-Master- 

General Baur to the Count; in which 

the Empress tells him, that the French 

did every thing in their power to draw 

him into their service ; but that he pre- 

ferred that of Russia. She also intro- 
duces to the General’s notice a Baron 

Stein, who, she says, is going to join 

the army as a volunteer. 

XIX. Autograph. 

Allow me to ask you candidly, whe- 
ther you still hope to take Ibrail (Brai- 
low), and whether you consider the 
possession of this post important for 
the occupation of Moldavia during the 
next summer? J ask you this, because 
I see from your letters that Lieutenant- 
General Stofeln has been moving about 
for nearly a month, and there is still no 
appearance of storming the post, let 
me therefore know, in a confidential 
manner, how matters stand. 

18th July 1770. CaTHERINE, 

XX. Autograph. 

I send you hereby a portable tele- 
scope, the best and most convenient I 
ever saw. By the accounts received 
trom Constantinople yesterday, I learn 
that the lower orders there have ill- 
used the French Ambassador, as the 
did the Austrian last year. Our ta 
squadron is safely arrived at Port-Ma- 
hon (Minorca), and the second in Eng- 
land. The Sultan has issued an order 
to kill all the Moldavians and Walla- 
chians under the age of seven, and to 


lead all those under that age, together 
' with all females, into captivity. This 
unpolitic order will compel those to 











[Feb. 1, 
fight for us, who did not do so before. 
They say that throughout the Levan 
all is ready to cast off the abominable 
yoke. I think that the confusion am 
the Turks may be increased, if yoy 
could spread a report among them, 
that their mad-brained Sultan refuses 
peace, although he might obtain it ; for 
they well know that Russia never 
wished for war, although she always 
defends herself vigorously, as they find 
from experience,—a circumstance which 
might bring about the downfall of the 
Turkish empire. I wish you health; 
and remain. &c. CATHERINE, 

P.S. There is no preparation what- 
ever making in Constantinople for the 
ensuing campaign, but every thing is 
there in confusion and consternation. 

G4th Feb. 1770. 

XXI. Autegraph. 
I beg you to inform me, whether the 


Moldavian and Wallachian revenue 


might be made available for the extra- 
ordinary expenditure of the state. For 
they say that the Turks drew above 
three millions from these principalities ; 
and although I well know that there 
cannot be as much now, I yet think 
that if it were but one million, it would 
relieve Prince Wjasemsskoi of some of 
his cares. CATHERINE. 

(Upon this letter the Count replied, 
that owing to the distress of the: inha- 
bitants of the principality, he had re- 
mitted to them the capitation tax, for 
which they were to furnish provisions 
for the troops and horses ; and all the 
remaining taxes were paid to the divan, 
which was then composed of Boyars 
and Russian officers. } 

XXII. Autograph. 

I have received your letters of the 
fourth and fourteenth of this month; 
and reply to the first. I recognize the 
utility of your enterprize upon Brail, as 
it will tend to mask your plan upon 
Bender, and to prevent the enemy from 
strengthening himself in Moldavia and 
Wallachia. It is a pity that you did 
not succeed in taking the castle, which 
makes the result of the enterprize im- 
perfect ; but as you have taken Shursha, 
I do not doubt that this will afford you 
means for weakening the enemy still 
more. The castle of Brail can no longer 
be important, since it is, as it were, 
surrounded by our troops. I am most 
concerned about thé difficulty of form- 
Ing Magazines in the conquered coun- 
tries; do, for God’s sake, strain every 
herve to obviate every want! It seems 


that there may be still some corn left 
iB: 
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in Wallachia; but if the Moldavians 
will but return from their hiding places, 
and quietly inhabit their houses, our 
troops at the same time observing 
a strict discipline, their horses and 
oxen may, at least, serve for conveying 
provisions ; @ duty which is incumbent 
on the Moldavians for their self-de- 
fence; for the Turks threaten to de- 
stroy them; which circumstance you 
will not omit to explain to them. I 
think that the innumerable Turkish 
forces may be easily counted in this 
campaign, for those that were dispersed 
during the last, will certainly not show 
themselves again. The Asiatics are 
kept at home by the Georgians; and 
the Vizier had no more than 40,000 
men left with him, who have been al- 
ready beaten at Fokschany, Brail, and 
Shursha. Nor need you believe that 
their stores are very considerable ; 
there is the utmost confusion among 
them in every thing. They drew last 
year much corn from Wallachia, which 
you won’t give them this. 


I remain, &c. 


27th Feb. 1770. CATHERINE. 


XXIII.—I must confess that I am 
highly displeased with the occupations of 
Mr. Stofeln (the general), who is burning 
one town after another, and villages by 
hundreds. It strikes me that, without 
the utmost necessity, such barbarities 
ought not to be committed : but if they 
are perpetrated without necessity, we 
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shall experience the same fate as we 
did in ancient times near the Volga and 
Ssura. I know that you take no more 
delight in those kind of things than I 
do; and I beg, therefore, that you will 
restrain Stofeln: the destruction of all 
the habitations in the country will gain 
neither laurels for him, nor advantages 
for us; especially when they are those 
of Christians. I am afraid that such a 
fate may overtake Bucharest and other 
towns. The pretence of their being 
untenable might be alleged with them 
as with others. I thus tell you my 
opinion candidly, leaving it, however, 
to you to do no more nor less than 
your best tactics and prudence may 
suggest to you; having that confidence 
in you, that you will do every thing 
that you may consider useful for the 
service, and the object you are charged 
with. It may be, that following my 
natural bent, which is more inclined to 
build than to — I view these un- 
pleasant matters with too much warmth, 
but still I was desirous that you should 
know my sentiments; and I leave it to 
you to make, of this communication, 
whatever use you think proper, and it 
may therefore remain entirely between 
ourselves, At all events it will serve to 
confirm the confidence with which I 
remain yours, &c. CATHERINE. 

Letter twenty-four is a request to 
the General to recommend all such as 
he may think deserving of the Order of 
St. George. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


—— 


THE FAIREST AND THE BEST. 


EAUTY!—there are who say of thee, 
“‘ Thou’rt but a painted flattery, — 

A semblant good, a lurking guile, 
A ruin mantled with a smile ;— 
A gilded bait, so outward fair, 
To hide the hook, and fix the snare i— 
A limed twig in flowerets dress’d ; 
A serpent in a dove-like nest; 
A fruitless germ of promis’d joy, 
That ends in sorrow’s sure annoy : 
That, blushing on the virgin-tree, 

ou seem’st a budding ecstasy ; 
But shroud’st, within, the canker-worm, 
To blight, to fester, and deform: 
Or when thy brightest leaves expand, 
To lure the sense, and woo the hand, 
Fy but to leave the wretch to mourn, 

© grasps the rose, but plucks the thorn.” 


So Cynics say: and let them sa 
a find their echoes where they th 
a na ll hear them from the lewd and base, 
© but thy faded semblance chase — 
, from the madd’ning wine-cup, drain 
€ fire that revels in the vein, 


And but in woman seek to prove 
Exchange of riot, not of love; 

Nor deem aught beauteous but the eye 
That rolls in wanton luxury. 


Who but the blighted rose have - known, 
Its native sweetness may disown, 
Or Auster’s venom’d breath lay bare 
The taint itself had gender’d there ; 
While jaundic’d eyes, for aye, descry 
In all—their own deformity. 

Let Cynic pride, then, fable still, 
“¢ That beauty is but varnish’d ill ; 
That semblance and defect are kin, 
And fair without, is foul within !” 
Be it my happier pride to know, 
*Twas ne’er my lot to prove it so; 
But rather in thy smiles to find 
The speaking picture of the mind, 
And, in thy fair proportions, trace 
The inbreath’d charm, the vital grace ;— 
See feeling in thine eye-beam speak, 
And temper dimple on thy cheek ; 
Upon thy forehead’s ivory throne 
Honour and Truth and Candour own; 
Hail in thy blush Love's hallow’d glow, 
That warms, not soils, the chaster snow; 
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And on thy roseate lips descry 
The soul’s instinctive harmony. 

Such, Beauty! to my gladden’d heart 
Thou still hast been, and still thou art :— 
A type, a beacon, and a guide, 

To all I sought or wish’d beside. 

Nor e’er to me be understood 

Distinction ‘tween the fair and good : 

While, in my soul’s election bless d, 

I, in the fairest, find the best.’ 
21st Dec. 1823. J.T. 


THE PLAGUE:— 


SUGGESTED BY READING GALT’S ‘SROTHELAN.” 
BY J. R. PRIOR. 


« Brixc out your dead !”—'tis the pitman’s 


cry: 
The wennes is filling, and waiting nigh. 
Cannot Pity, or Mercy, or Love, prevail ? 
Nay, “ Bring out your dead ;”’ 
Not a word can be said :—— 
The plague will not listen to Sympathy’s tale. 
“ Bring out your dead !”—the twins are not 
cold, 
Their mother’s fond fingers are clasped in 
their fold; 
Let me get them acoffin, I'll dig thema grave, 
Thou art sickening,—thy breath 
Ts receding to death :—— 
The Plague will not heed whom to succour 
or save. 
‘‘ Bring out your dead!”—that’s a fruitless 
sigh,— 
The babe and the aged together lie : 
They were dear to my heart, they were pre- 
cious and true. 
Bring them forth !—in the heap 
They will quietly sleep : 
And the Plague, lovely woman! is calling 
thee too! 
“ Bring out your dead!" —let the coffers stay : 
The waggon is stopping—we bury away ! 
But my uncle is rich, he will leave me his 
wealth. 
’Tis a thousand to one 
If thy race be not run 
Ere the midnight :——the Plague does not 
travel past health, 
“* Bring out your dead!”—we are going to 
pray ; 
No priest can we purchase, the masses to say. 
We but —_— - y married—so soon must we 
le 
Love and Beauty, the 
To the charnel ahew Anal 


The “ee does not care, who together shall 
ie. 





“ Bring out your dead!"—both the Friar 


— and Clerk, 
e have taken with cross, boo 
is @aaen, oss, book and band, 


The Nun and the Lady are vaulted ali 
From the Bridge to Saint John ans 
All the orders are 


. . 
And the — is fallen by his halbert and 
pike. 


“ Bri ” 5 
ring ~ - dead !”—throw his armour 


Let the — be moved, with his dresses 
ec; 
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Strip the —— the jewels—the purchaser’, 
Even the waggon so high 
Has no driver, to ply 
To the mountains of flesh by mortality fed, 
“ Bring out your dead !”—on the Thame. 
at the Hall; 
From the Gates to the Stairs, from the Wark 
to the Wall,— 
Who shall live, or shall die, consternation js 
wild! 
Where a spot can be found, 
Tis Infection’s ground ; 
And it matters not, living, who hector'd, or 
smil’d. 
«« Bring out your dead !”—the dead cannot 
hear ; 
The streets are in darkness, and silent and 
drear ; 
The houses are void, and the shutters ar | 
fast :——— 
Both the rich and the poor 
Have been brought to the door, 
And the Pitmen, together, are buried at last. 
Islington, Nov. 1824. 





HORACE. 
Ope xvi. Boox n. 
TRANSLATED By THE Hon. H—y W—. 


Wuen clouds obscure fair Lune’s light, 
And stars shine dimly in the night, ; 
The sailor, in the A°gean Seas, he. 
Prays to the Deities for ease. ' & 
The Thracian, furious in tlie fray, 

The Median, with his quiver gay, 

For ease from Gods on high implores, 

Not to be bought by golden stores, 

Say, Grosphus, then,—can pompous state 
Chase the rude cares that haunt the great? 

Can wealth his troubled soul appease, 

Or grant him happiness or ease? 

But he lives happily, whose breast Be 
Stern Avarice has ne’er opprest ; ‘ 
Who lives content, from envy free, 

In peaceful mediocrity. 

So short is life, why seek for more? 
Who, exil’d from his country’s shore, 
Himself can fly?—then why from home 
To distant territories roam ? 

Care climbs the vessel brazen-keel’d, 
O’ertakes the horseman in the field ; 
Swifter it flies than swiftest hind, 

Or Eurus’ cloud-compelling wind. 
Blest is the mind that seeks no joys 
But what the present hour supplies : 
With smiles it bears the ills of life, 
Free from Contention’s noisy strife. 
Swift Death o’ertook Achilles bold, 
And Pithon felt that he was old: 

The Gods, perhaps, denied to thee, 
May grant longevity to me. 

Sicilian cows your pastures. throng, 

To you an hundred flocks belong ; 
Loud neighs for you the chariot-mare ; 
And the cerulean vest you wear. 

An humble love for Grécian song; 

A soul that scorns the vulgar throng ; 
A decent, tho’ a smal! estate,— : 
Are my inevitable fate. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


- —_ 


OYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

WE meetings were resumed after the 

long vacation, on Thursday 18th No- 
vember. Capt. Douglas Chas. Claver- 
ing was admitted ; and R. Penn, Esq. 
was elected a Fellow of the Society. Dr. 
Babington, Sir T. S. Raffles, and Messrs. 
Baily, MacLeary, and Herschel, were 
elected auditors. : 

Thursday, Nov. 25.—The Cronian lec- 
ture was read by Sir Everard Home, Bart., 
in which he announced his discovery of 
nerves in the foetal and maternal placenta. 
A paper was also communicated by him 
on the changes the ovum of the I’rog under- 
goes during the formation of the Tadpole. 

An elaborate paper was communicated 
by W. Whewell, Esq., F.R.S., ona general 
method of calculating the Angles made by 
any planes of crystals, and the laws according 
to which they are formed. This paper, as 
might be expected from Mr. Whewell, is 
profound in mathematical illustration. 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Society 
was held as usual” on St. Andrew's Day, 
Nov. 30, :—The illustrious President, an- 
nounced the following additions made to 
the number of members of the Society 
since the last Anniversary :—John Bailey, 
esq. ; Anthony Mervin Storey, esq. ; 
Mr. Michael Faraday; Charles Scuda- 
more, M.D. ; Thomas -Amyott, esq. ; 
William Wavell,M. p.; Rev. Edw. Malt- 
by,D.D.; John Jebb, Lord Bishop of 
Limerick ; Capt. Philip Parker King, R.N. 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G. c. B. ; 
Horatio, Earl of Orford; Woodbine Par- 
ish, esq. ; Sir Francis Shuckburgh, bart. ; 
Edmund Henry Lushingten, esq.; Rev. 
Edmund Goodenough, pv.p. ; John Gage, 
esq.; Charles Mackintosh, esq.; Rev. 
William Vernon; Lieut. Henry Foster, 
R.N.; Capt. Douglas Charles Clavering, 
R.N.: Rey. Baden Powell, M. a. ; Major 
Charles Hamilton Smith ; William Scores- 
by, jun., esq. He also enumerated the 
Fellows of the Royal Society deceased dur- 
ing the year: —Carsten Anker, esq. ; James 
Peter Auriol, esq. ; George Lord Byron ; 
Thomas Chevalier, esq.; William Fal- 
coner, M. D.; Mr. Wilson Lowry ; Francis 
Maseres, Baron ; Sir Thomas Plumer, knt.; 
Sir Thomas Reid, bart.; Rev. Thomas 
Rennel, p. p. ; John Walker, esq. ; 

On reading over this list, the President 
observed that the only contributor and ac- 
tive member of the Society, he was called 
upon to notice, was Baron Maseres, who 
might be considered as belonging to the 
old mathematical school of Britain, who 
devoted much of his leisure, and a portion 
of his fortune, to the pursuit and encourage- 
ment of the higher departments of algebra 
and geometry; and shewed his disinter- 
ested attachment to science by his own 
publications, and by the liberality with 
which he encouraged those of others. 

Mowtuty Mas. No. 406. 


He died in extreme old age, having almost 
outlived his faculties. He then proceeded to 
announce the award of the medal on Sir 
Godfrey Copley’s donation, which the 
Council has bestowed on the Rey. Dr. 
Brinkley, President of the Royal Irish 
Academy, for his various communications 
to the Royal Society. 

In paying some high compliments to 
Dr. Brickley’s profound mathematical 
knowledge, his accuracy, acuteness, minute 
spirit of observation, &c.—the president 
observed that, by awarding the medal last 
year to Mr. Pond, and this to Dr. B. 
while those learned astronomers were at 
issue upon the two great points, the affir- 
mation or denial of a sensible parallax of 
some of the fixed stars, and the like aftirma- 
tion and denial of a southern motion of a 
considerable part of the sidereal system, 
the council of the Royal Society did not 
mean to give any opinion on these obscure 
and difficult questions. 

The learned president gave a history of 
the progress of sidereal astronomy, and 
particularly of the inquiries made respect- 
ing parallax, or the differences of the angles 
made by fixed stars with the two extremi- 
ties of the earth’s orbit.—He detailed the 
opinions or observations and experiments 
of Galileo, Flamsteed, Hooke, Bradley, 
Mitchell, Herschel, Cassini, La Caille and 
Piazzi. He stated that Dr. Brinkley’s 
latest and most refined result on the paral- 
lax of a Lyre (the star in which he has 
most invariably observed the phenomenon) 
of one second and a few hundredth parts, 
is not opposed to Dr. Bradley’s view of 
the subject, or to the photometrical con- 
siderations of Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Gauss. 
And he stated that with respect to the 
southern motion, Dr. Brinkley’s opinion 
was supported by that of other astrono- 
mers. ‘The fixed stars are in the system of 
the heavens, what land-marks, or the extre- 
mities of base lines, are to measures upon 
the earth; and the correctness and use of 
our calculations depend upon the sup_osi- . 
tion of the permanency of their arrange- 
ments. And he added that whilst such phi- 
losophers exist as, Dr. Brinkley, at Dublin ; 
M. Bessel, at Konigsberg: Dr. Schuma- 
cher, at Altona; Arago, at Paris; Olbers, 
at Bremen; and Gauss and Harflinge, at 
Gottingen; it was impossible that any 
great problem in the science could long re- 
main unsolved. In illustrating the impor- 
tance of an impartial encouragement of the 
cultivation of that science in every part of 
the world, he gave the fact, that the return 
of the Comet within a period of four years, 
calculated by Encke, would not have been 
verified, but for the observatory established 
by the liberality of Sir Thomas Brisbane in 

ew South Wales. He concluded with 
an eloquent appeal on the demonstrated 
utilities of Astronomy ; and its effects, in 

H enlightening 















a0 
enlightening the human mind ;—its impor- 


tance to Navigation ;—its influence in dis- 
sipating the fears and errors of superstition, 


Cc. 

The following were the results of the Ballot 
for: nd gone of Officer s.— Of the Old 
Council :— Sir Humphrey Davy, bart. ; 
William Thomas Brande, esq.; Samuel 
Goodenough, Lord Bishop of | Carlisle ; 
Major Thomas Colby: John Wilson Cro- 
ker, esq.; Davies Gilbert, esq. ; Charles 
Hatchett, esq. ; Sir Everard Home, bart. ; 
John Pond, esq.; William Hyde Wollas- 
ton, M.p.; Thomas Young, M. p—Of the 
New Council :—William Babington, M. D- ; 
Francis Baily, esq. ; John George Children, 
esq. John William, Viscount Dudley and 
Ward ; John Frederick William Herschel, 
esq.; Capt. Henry Kater; Thos. Andrew 
Knight. esq. ; Alex. MacLeary, esq.; Sir 
T. S. Raffles, knt.; Edw. Adolphus ; 
Duke of Somerset.—President: Sir H. 
Davy.—Treasurer : Davies Gilbert, esq.— 
Secretaries : W. T. Brande, esq., and J. F’. 
W. Herschel, esq —Foreign Secretary: T. 
Young, M. D. 

The Society dined together at the Crown 
and Anchor. The president in the chair, 
supported by the Right Hon. Robert Peel, 
and Lord Bexley. ‘There were present 
most of the distinguished cultivators and 
lovers of science. 

In the ensuing weekly meetings there is 
nothing that demands particular extract. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 

Nov. 22.—The foliowing were the Office- 
Bearers and Counsellors elected for the ensu- 
ing year :—=Vice- Presidents : Rt. Hon. Ld. 
Chas. Baron; Ld. Gienlee; Dr. J. C. 
Hope; Professor Russell.— Dr. Brewster. 
General Secretary ; Thos. Allan, esq. : T'rea- 
surer: James Skene, esq., Curator of Mu- 
seum.——Puysicat Crass. Alex. Irving, esq. 
President ; John Robison, esq., Secretary. 
Counsellors: Rev. Dr. Macknight ; James 
Jardine, esq.; Robert Stevenson, esq. ; 
Sir Wm. Forbes, bart.; Sir Wm. Arbuth. 
not, bart.; Dr. Home.—Lirerary Cass. 
Hen. Mackenzie, esq., President: P. F. 
Tytler, esq., Secretary.—Counsellors: Ld. 
Meadowbank ; Professor Wilson ; Sir Wm 
Hamilton, bart. ; Rev. Dr. Lee; Ld. Ad- 
vocate ; Hen. Jardine, esq. 

Dec. 6.—Read a notice respecting two 
ancient graves or tombs, discovered at 
North Charlton, Northumberland, by Joun 
Cay, esq.—Specimens exhibited of ancient 
warlike instruments. Dr. Brewster read a 


paper On the Vision of Impressions on the 
Retina. 


-_-___-- 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND, 

The first general meeting of this Societ 
(as appears from the first report of its trans. 
actions, Just published) took place on the 
loth March, at the Thatched House Ta- 
vern, when a council and officers were 
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elected, and it was announced } 
Chairman, Henry Thos. Colebrooke, 
that His Majesty, King George ] y. 
had been graciously pleased to declare 
himself patron:—The Marg. of Wellesley 
and Marg. of Hastings, and the Presiden: 
of the India Board, for the time being, were 


the 


declared Vice Patrons ; the number of 
members already entered on the list, was 7 


announced to be upwards of three hundred ; 
and the following 25 members were elected 
to form the Council:— President ; The Rt, 
Hon. Chas. Watkin Williams Wyn ; 
Director ; H. T. Colebrooke, esq. ;—Vice. 
Presidents ; Sir G. T. Stannton, bart. ; 
Sir J. Malcolm, G.C. B. ; Sir Alex. Johns. 
ton, knt.; Col. Mark Wilks ;—Treasurer ; 
Jas. Alexander, esq. ;—Secretary; G. H. 
Noehden, L. L. D. ;—Council; D. of Somer- 
set; D. of Buckingham ; Marq. of Lans- 
downe; E. of Aberdeen; Hon. C. W. 
Williams Wynn ; Hon. S. G. Ousely, bart; 
Hon. H.J. Sullivan: Sir G. T. Staunton, 
bart,; Sir E. Hyde East, bart.; Sir J. 
Malcolm, Gc .c.B.; Sir Alex. Johnston, 
knt. ; Sir James Macintosh, knt. ; James 
Alexander, esq.; John Barrow, esq. ; H. T. 
Colebrooke, esq. ; Col. F. H. Doyle, 
Lieut. Col. C. J. Doyle; Neil Benj. Ed- 
monstone, esq. ; John Flemimg, esq. ; Capt. 
H. Kater; Andrew Macklew, esq.; Wm. 
Marsden, esq. ; G. H. Noehden, L. LD, 
Col. Mark Wilks; Chas. Wilkins, esq. 
At the General Meeting, 7th June 1823, 
the Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynne, an- 
nounced His Majesty’s grant of the title of 
Royal to the Society. ‘Fhe designation of 
the members is therefore,M.r.a.s. The 
regulations for the future meetings and 
proceedings, prepared by the Council, were 
sanctioned in a general meeting, 19th April 
1828. On 15th Jan. 1824, the present 
House of the Society in Grafton-Street, 
Bond Street, was taken possession of ; and 
on 17th of same month, the first meeting 
there was held. The charter of incorpora- 
tion is dated, Aug. 11, 1824. : 
At the Meeting, 7th June 1823, in @ 
discourse read by the Chairman, and printed 
according to the order of that meeting, the 
advantages which the civilized world owes 
to “those countries of Asia in which civili- 
zation may be justly considered to have 
had its origin,” were very properly insisted 
on ; the object of the Society were declared 
to be “to investigate the sciences of Asia: 
and inquire into the Arts of the East; with 
the hope of facilitating ameliorations, of 
which they may be found susceptible ;” and 
the possibility was suggested that there “ yet 
remains something to be iearnt from 
China, from Japan, from India, which the 
refinement of Europe need not disdain.” 
After referring to the characteristics of the 
Arts and Sciences of Asia, the Chairman 
proceeds—“ speaking of the history of 
Asiatic nations (and itis in Asia, that re- 
corded and authentic history of mankind 
commences), I do not refer merely to the 
succession 
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succession of political struggles, national 
conflicts, and warlike achievements ; but 
rather to less conspicuous, yet more impor- 
tant, occurrences, which directly concern 
the structure of society; the civil institu- 
tions of nations ; their internal, more than 
their external, relations: and the yet less 

rominent, but more momentous, events, 
which affect society universally, and ad- 
vance it in the scale of civilized life. ; It is 
the history of the human mind, which is 
most diligently to be investigated.” ‘The 
political history and the mythology are, 
however, justly considered as part of the 
history of mind, as well as the philosophy : 
and with respect to the last, it is observed 
that, “the more it is investigated, the 
more intimate will the relation be found 
between the philosophy of Greece, and that 
of India ;’’ and it is added that in “ that 
of Arabia too, avowedly copied from the 
Grecian model, much has been preserved 
which else might have been lost.” The 
advantages of the study of Arabic and 
Sanscrit lore are pointed out; and the 
plan of the Society to pursue the steps of 
Oriental intercourse, ancient and modern ; 
not only through the literature, language, 
manners, institution, opinions, arts and 
productions of China, but into Greece, 
Syria, Chaldea, Palestine, Spain, Austra- 
lasia,&c. From the cordial co-operation 
of this Society, therefore, with those 
already established in Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay and Bencoolen, the most satisfac- 
tory results, in this wide and interesting 
field of inquiry, may be expected. 

This Report of the transactions of the 
Society, contains, also, the following papers 
selected from those presented and read at 
the respective meetings, from May 17, 1823, 
to May 1, 1824: 

I. Memoir concerning the Chinese. By 
John Francis Davis, esq., F.R-S , M-R- A. S. 
—II. On the Philosophy of the Hindus. 
Part I. By Henry Thomas Colebrooke, 
esq-, Director, R. A.s., F.R.S., &c.—IIT. 
Singular Proclamation, issued by the Foo- 
yuen, or Sub-Viceroy, of Canton. Trans- 
lated from the Chinese by the Rev. Dr. 
Morrison, M.R. A.s. Communicated by 
Sir George Thomas Staunton, bart ; 
V.P.R.A+Ss—IV. On the Purik Sheep of 
Ladakh, and some other Animals _princi- 
pally of the Sheep and Goat kind; with 
general Observations on the country of 
Ladakh, &c. By William Moorcroft, esq. 
Communicated by John Fleming, esq., 
M.R.A.S—-V. Memoir on Sirmoér. By 
the late Capt. George Rodney Blane, En- 
gineers, Bengal. Communicated by. Sir 
Gilbert Blane, bart.—VI. Essay on the 
Bhills. By Major-Gen. Sir John Mal- 
colm, G.c.B. and v.p.R.A.S—VII. On 

the P hilosophy of the Hindis. Part II. 
By Henry Thomas — Colebrooke, esq-, 
Director, R. A.s., FR S &e.—VIII. Ac- 
count of the Banyan Tree, or Ficus Indica, 
4s found in the ancient Greek and Roman 
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Authors. By George Henry Noehden, L.L.p. 
F. R.S., Secretary, R. A.8—IX. Translation 
of a Sanscrit Inscription, relative to the last 
Hindi Monarch of Dehli ; with comments 
thereon. By Capt. James Tod, M.R.A.s. 

Some further notice of these will be 
found in our literary proemium of this 
month ; and an interesting extract, in the 
supplement to vol. 58. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF CALCUTTA. 

On Wednesday, the 7th July a meeting 
of the members of the Asiatic Society was 
held at the Society’s apartment, in Chou- 
ringhee ; J- H. Harrington, esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. Mr. John Ahmuty and 
Mr. George Chester, were elected mem- 
bers, and M.du Bonde Beauchesne, of 
Paris, an honorary member, of the society. 

Mr. B. H. Hodgson, assistant to the 
resident at Katmandoo, presentéd, to be 
deposited in the museum, through the me- 
dium of Mr. W. B. Bayley, Vice-President, 
a great number of valuable and curious ar- 
ticles from B’hote. Among these multifa- 
rious curiosities, is a large spiral horn, said 
to belong to the unicorn, and, with it, draw- 
ings of the animal made by a Bhotea pea- 
sant. The drawings are stated to convey 
the true image ofa living animal of the deer 
kind, out of the centre of whose forehead 
grows a horn of the description transmitted. 
The animal is described as gregarious, gra- 
minivorous, and its flesh good to eat. 
Its dwelling-place the plains of B’hote, be- 
yond the Himalayah, and especially the 
woody tract of the country situated a few 
days north-west of Digurche, known to the 
natives by the name of Chaugdung. Many 
other representations and communications 
were also made illustrative of the literature, 
arts,antiquities,localities, natural history,&c. 
of oriental tribes and regions, 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 

On Thursday, 2d December, a deputa- 
tion of the Court of Directors witnessed the 
examination of the students, by the Princi- 
pal, Professors and Oriental Visitor, im the 
hall of the college, where the list of the stu- 
dents who had obtained prizes and other 
honourable distinctions was read; also a 
list of the best Persian and Deva-Nagari 
writers. Mr. John Russell Colvin read an 
English essay, entitled “ The Influence of 
Education and Government on National 
Character.”*» ‘The students read and trans- 
lated in the several Oriental languages. 
Prizes were then delivered by the Chairman 
to the successful students. 

Oriental Instruction.—The pupils of Dr. 
Gilchrist have presented to Lieut. W. G.T. 
Lewis, a silver-cup, together with a letter 
of very handsome acknowledgement for 
his unwearied and voluntary attentions 
in assisting their studies, and facilitating 
their attainments in Oriental literature. 
The Cupis in form of a handsome Greek 


or Etruscan goblet, ornamentally encir- 
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cled and richly embossed with grape- 
bearing vine-leaves, &c, and the following 
inscription, as the students, in their address, 
observe, will shew, the motives which 
suggested its presentation. “ Presented to 
Lieut. William Lewis, of the Madras N.IL., 
by the medical gentlemen attending Dr. 
Gilchrist’s lectures, as a testimony of their 
gratitude for his friendly and unwearied ex- 
ertions in furthering their studies in the 
Hindoostanee and Persian languages.— 
London, Nov. 1824.” 


Hindoostance and Persian Lecture Room, 
London, Nov. 3d. 1824. 


WERNERIAN SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Nov. 13.—Read 1. A notice of the 
incarceration of a live toad, fifty-four years, 
in the wall of Fort-William barracks, Cal- 
cutta; communicated by Major-General 
Hardwick. 2. Account of the monocoty- 
ledonous and dicotyledonous plants found 
between the 4th and 1]th degrees of north 
latitude, on the western coast of Africa ; 
communicated by Mr. G. Don. 3. Notice 
of a viviparous variety of Juncas Lantpro- 
carpus, with specimens; by Mr. F. C. 
Parry. 

Dec. 4.—Read two communications re- 
lative to the discovery of the bones of a 
grampus or small whale, in the coarse clay 
lying over black peat-moss, communicated 
by Hen. Home Drummond, esq., M.P., 
and Mr. A. Blackadder, surveyor ; Meteo- 
rological observations made at Guayaquil, 
from Jan. to June 1824; by W. Jameson, 
esq-, surgeon; and barometrical observa- 
tions between the Pacific Ocean and Men- 
doza in 1821; by Dr. Giles. Dr. Bar- 
clay presented a letter from Dr. Mease of 
Philadelphia, accompanying a specimen of 
the Syran Lacertina. The following office- 
bearers were elected for the year 1825 :— 
Robert Jameson, esq., president ; Dr. R.K. 
Greville ; Rey. James Grierson, M.D. ; 
Robert Bald, esq. ; Sir Wm. Jardine, bart. 
Vice-Presidents. P. Neill, esq., ‘ 
A. G. Ellis, esq., Treasurer ; Jas. Wilso 
esq., Librarian ; y eg 

Sq-, Lwrarian ; P. Syme, esq., painter. 
Council: Professor R. Graham: Alex 
Adie, esq. ; Wm. Drysdale, esq. A Gil ' 
eee ; » OSG. 5 bert 

es, esq.; Dr. Robert Knox; G. A. 


W. Arnott, esq.; Rev. Dr. Ale 
ton; Dr. Andrew Coventry. a 


Seeretary ; 


LINNEAN SOCIETY. 
Fy — W.G. Maton, M. D., Vice-Prea 
, nd the chair :—Mr. Sowerby ex- 
— me specimens of Beryl from the 
untains of Morne in the county of Down. 


The reading of the third 

part of Dr. Hamil- 
ton’s commentary on the Hortus Malabar 
cus — continued. 

ec. 21 —A letter from Mr. Y 
; Mr. You 

rand, a that Ardea jee had 
aa near Yarmouth : also a fine Spe- 


of the Green Ibis of Latha 
- 
which had been deposited in the Norwich 
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Museum. Mr. Y. also corrects some g. — 
roneous statements of Mr. Bewick Tespect. 
ing Fulica atra account. 

An account of a remarkable F ee 
the Rev. W. Kirby, which he names Afra. | 
tus, and places between Clathrus and Pha. 
lus, was also read; and a description, by | 
the same, of such Genera and Species of — 
Insects, alluded to in Kirby and Spence’s 
“ Introduction to Entomology” as had not 
been sufficiently noticed. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

Dec. 3.—A notice was read, “ On some 
Fossils found in the Island of Madeira;" 
by the late ‘I. E. Bowdich, esq., in which 
he describes a formation of branched cylin 
drical tubes incased with agglutinated sand, 
which occur in great abundance near Fani- 
cal, 15 miles from Funchal, in the Island 
of Madeira. Mr. Bowdich is inclined to 
refer these to a vegetable origin. They are 
accompanied by shells, some decidedly ter- 
restrial, and others which appear to belong 
to.a marine genus. Also an extract of a 
paper was read, “ on the Chemical 
Composition of those Minerals, which be- 
long to the genus Tourmaline ;” by Dr. C. 
G. Gmelin, professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Tubingen, &c. The author 
divides the different species of Tourmaline 
into: Ist, Tourmalines which contain l- 
thion; 2d, ‘Tourmalines which contain pot- 
ash or soda, or both these alkalies together, 
without lithion and without a considerable 
quantity of magnesia; 3d, Tourmalines 
which contain a considerable quantity of 
magnesia, together with some potash, or 
potash and soda ; and concludes that their 
most essential ingredients are boracic acid, 
silica, and alumine, whose relative quant- 
ties do not vary much: that any alkaline 
substance, though in no considerable quan- 
tity, may be an essential ingredient ; and 
that the attempt appears useless to give | | 
mineralogical formule for their chemical ~ 
composition ; because, Ist, we cannot rely 
upon the correctness of any statement Te 
garding the quantity of oxygen in boracic 
acid; 2dly, the quantity of alkaline bases, 
whose oxygen should be unity, is so sma 
that it cannot be accurately determined mn 
the computation of relative quantities 5 
3dly, in one species no account could be 
given ofa considerable loss of weight: 
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ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 10.—A paper by Dr. Gregory, W®s 
read, describing a bor of rods, named the 
Rhabdological Abacus, presented to the So- 
ciety by the family of the late Henry Good- 
wyn, esq, of Blackheath ;—invented by 
him for facilitating the multiplication 
long numbers of frequent occurrence : Pr0- 
bably suggested by Napier’s; though for 
the purpose in view, a great improvement 
upon them. The rods, which are square 
peiame, contain on each side successive 
the proposed number in a multiplicand, = 
1 
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1823. ] 
its several multiples up to 9 times ; and 
these in the several series of rods-.are re- 
peated sufficiently often to serve for as ex- 
tensive multiplications as are ever likely to 
occur. Thus, if the four faces of one rod 
contain respectively, once, twice, three 
times, and four times a proposed multipli- 
cand ; another rod will exhibit in like man- 
ner 2, 3, 4, and 5 times the same ; a third 
rod 3, 4, 5, and 6 times the same; and so 
on, to nine, &e. Hence, in performing a 
multiplication, the operator has only to se- 
lect from the several faces of the rods the 
distinet products which belong to the re- 
spective digits in the multiplier, to place 
them in due order above each other, to add 
them up while they so stand, and write 
down the entire product required, and ob- 
tained without the labour of multiplying 
for each separate product. 

A letter from Capt. Ross. gave an ac- 
count of the Occultatlon of Jupiter by the 
Moon, on the 5th April last; aud also of 
observations upon the same, by Mr. Ra- 
mage of Aberdeen, with one of his own 
25-feet reflecting telescopes. On the ap- 
proach of Jupiter’s satellites to the moon 
no diminution of their light was perceptible. 
On coming into contact with the moon’s 
dark limb, they did not disappear instantly, 
like fixed stars, but formed an indentation 
or notch in the limb, as if they were imbed- 
ded in it, but were at the same separated 
from it by a fine line of light. This inden- 
tation continued visible until about ha/ 
their diameters were immersed. On Jupil- 
ter’s approach, no difference of his light or 
shape was perceptible ; but after the con- 
tact had taken place, he appeared to ex- 
hibit no deficiency of disc, but presented a 
complete figure, as if placed between the 
moon and the earth. When the planet was 
almost entirely immersed, his retiring limb 
continued considerably elongated. Part of 
a letter from Mr. R. Comfield (at Northamp- 
ton), on the same phenomenon, observes, 
that when Jupiter had about half disap- 
peared, there was exhibited an adhesion or 
protuberance on each side of the planet, 
which as Jupiter sunk behind the moon, 
became larger and larger ; exhibiting a con- 
siderable deviation from the circular curve. 
Phenomena somewhat analogous, were 
noticed by several astronomers in the tran- 
sit of Venus inel769.—See the accounts 
by Captain Cook, Mr. Charles Green, Mr. 
Charles Mason, Mr. Pingre, &c. in the 
eeophical Transactions for 1770 and 





CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

At the late meeting of this Society, which 
was numerously attended, the celebrated 
traveller, Baron Alex. Von Humboldt, and 
Professor Alfred Gautier, of Geneva, were 
elected Honorary Members. Professor 
Farish read an interesting paper on the 
Cogs of Wheels, of which several models 
were presented. [This Society is at pre- 
‘ent ouly in its infancy; but from the 
‘pit of philosophical ‘inquiry, which is 
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beginning to manifest -itself ir: the eircles 
of the University, it is expected, hereafter, 
to make a more distingnished figure. 
EpIt. | 
—a——— 
FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 
FRANCE. 

Academy of Sciences at Paris.—A 
Memoir was lately read, by Dr. Vil- 
lerme, “ On the mortality in France in 
the class in easy circumstances, compared 
with what takes place among the indi- 
gent.” Intwo arrondissements of Paris, 
the first and the twelfth, he makes it 
appear, the former, which is inhabited 
by rich persons, has a mortality of one 
in 50; and the latter, which is inhabited 
by poor, has a mortality of one in 24, 
and there being no other assignable 
cause for this enormous difference than 
wealth and poverty. He found the 
deaths in Rue de la Mortellerie, where 
poor people are crowded together in 
unhealthy lodgings, four times and a 
half as numerous as in the quays of the 
Isle St. Louis, where rich people live 
in large and well-ventilated apartments. 
He also shews that the mortality in the 
hospitals rises or falls with the rate of 
wages of those who enter them. 


Of jewellers, compositors, &c. 


there die in the hospital....1 in I1 
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July 19.—The academy continued the 
examination of the questions, addressed to 
it by the government, relative to the pre- 
cautions required in the use of steam-en- 
gines. M. Chevreul read a memoir on 
different species of bile, and in particular on 
the presence of cholesterine in human bile 
and in that of the bear. 

July 26.—M. Roques proposed to found 
a prize for the discovery of a method of 
rendering the cornea transparent.— M. le 
Baron Blein communicated a new memoir 
on colours.—M. Gay-Lussac gave an ac- 
count of an experiment relative to Mad. 
Gervais’s apparatus, which proved that a 
very smal} quantity only of volatilized wine 
could be collected by its means.—M. La- 
treille read a note on a new genus of spider, 
which he has named Myrmecia.—M. Yvart 
made a verbal report on the Agricultural 
Annals of Roville, published by M. Dom- 
basles. A report was received from M. 
Bosc, on a species of Leech found at Mar- 
tinique ; and another from M. Cauchy, on 
the mathematical researches of Professor 
Simonoff of Casan. 


Museum, 
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Muscum of the French Academy of Arts. 
—Jan. 14.—The king visited the Salon 
to assist at the annual solemnity, and 
award in person the accustomed pre- 
miums; and having arrived at that part 
of the gallery where the exhibition of 
the works of living artists commenced, 
(where he was received by M. Vise. de la 
Rochefoucault, Superintendant of the 
Fine Arts), expressed his pleasure in 
finding himself in the midst of the artists 
and monuments of the arts of France, 
and exulted in the great progress they 
had made. Having gone through all the 
rooms in succession, where the paintings 
and sculpture were disposed, he returned 
to the grand saloon, where the Director 
of the Museum addressed him in a 
eulogistic speech, in which he felicitated 
France and her glories upon the circum- 
stances that indicated the renovation of 
former splendour, &c. 

“ Louis XIV. too revives with this age 
of heroes. The very presence of your Ma- 
jesty,”’ said the orator, “ has already revived 
the museum. You have appeared in its 
halls, Sire, and new treasures, new chefs- 
deuvre aggrandize the domains of art. An 
ingenious painter has incorporated the 
apotheosis of a shepherdess with the splen- 
did events of our history: he has alread 
received from your august hands the palm 
of success.” 

This address was received with lively 
acclamations, His Majesty replied : 

“ I feel gratified by the sentiments which 
you express towards me ih the name of the 
artists. The protection of the arts shall 
ever be one of my first considerations. I 
now offer them this encouragement. To 
attempt to reward all who deserve it by 


their merit would be more than I could 
perform.” 


The Count de la Rochefoucault now 
by order of the king, summoned those 
upon whom his Majesty had determined 
to bestow his prizes; and the several 
rewards were accordingly presented to 
the successful candidates. The kino 
wishing to extend his royal protection 
even beyond the bounds of his own 
kingdom, has nominated, as Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, painter to his Majesty the 
King of England, and who has pro- 
duced several fine portraits, which were 


received with delight i nig 
: ; nto our exhibi- 
tion of this year, 8 exhibi 
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‘ h. Could it be permitted to inject 

_ es bg ~~ system by means 
veins? — What sort of d 
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might be so administered? — And . 
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what diseases may this kind of remedy | 





be applicable ? 


a 

2, What are the faults and abuse 
practised in the hospital and alms. 
houses of the City of Bordeaux, with 
respect to modes of treatment, and the | 
practice of medicine?—And what are 


the means of remedying them ? 


The prize for answering these ques. 


tions will be 300 fr., or £12. 
NETHERLANDS. 


Amsterdam.—The Society of Arts and | 4 


Sciences held their first meeting on the 
18th of last September. The President 
opened the proceedings with an eulogy 
on their first poet, M. Rbynvislordus, 


They then proceeded to the distribution : 


of the gold and silver medals. They 
likewise proposed the following ques- 
tions for the year 1825:— 

1. What is the reciprocal influence 
produced upon the national character 
of a people by their language, and upon 
the language by their national character? 


2. What has been the influence of © 


Christianity on painting; and how far 
has it either contributed to the advance- 
ment or the retrogression of the art? 

3. What are the efforts that have been 
made to apply classical forms to Chris- 
tian subjects? And, if we hope to de- 
rive any advantage from classic models, 
what should we reject, and what pre- 
serve ? 

SPAIN. 

The new plan of instruction has been 
organized by the Council of Castile, and 
sanctioned by the King, without which 
it would not have been lawful. It con- 
sists of the study of philosophy, theology, 
of Roman jurisprudence, and of medi- 
cine. Those who study literature must 
go through three complete courses, after 
having studied philosophy, ix Lat. 
The study of the Spanish laws és a/so ™ 
Latin. The military plan of education 
is also finished, and has been submitted 
to the King. A military college will be 
established at Ciudad Real, about tw 
miles from Guadiana, and another a 
Segovia, in Old Castile; the last 1s © 
clusively for the artillery. 

RUSSIA. 

The Crimea.—A Scotch missionary, 
Mr. Carruthers, has had his zeal re 
warded by the conversion to Christianity 
of a number of Tartars, who iten 
forming themselvesinto a distinct colony: 
A learned schiek has also embraced the 
Christian religion, and is studying hard, 
with the intention of taking orders, that 


he may second the efforts of the mis- 
slonaries, 
At 
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At the University of Kasan, Prince 
Galitzin, before resigning his office, as 
su perintendant of theology, to M.l’Ami- 
ral Chichkoff, presented the university 
£600, for the purpose of purchasing 
the necessary books, &c. for the study 
of the Oriental languages, 


SWITZERLAND. 


Baden.—M. de Gimbernat has erected 
some gaseous baths, extracted from the 
mineral waters for which this place 1s so 
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celebrated. The chemical nature of this 
singular gas has not, as yet, been ascer- 
tained; but its salutary effects have been 
universally felt. The patients are shut up 
from all communication with the atmo- 
spheric air; and, though it has been 
taken for upwards of half an hour at a 
time, not the least inconvenience has 
been felt; on the contrary, the most 
indefinable pleasing sensations are de- 
scribed,—similar to the operations of 
the laughing-gas. 
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To Josern ApspeNn, of Leeds, Yorkshire, for 
Improved Artificial Stone, or Portland 
Cement.—21st October 1824. 

VENUE principle of this invention consists 

& in intimately incorporating equal pro- 

portions of calcareous and of argillaceous 

earths, by means of repeated pulverization, 
and by calcination, to drive off the carbonic 
gas and the water, which the mixture con- 
tains; in order that, when water is applied 
to temper the cement, immediately previous 
to using it, the water so added may com- 
bine, and cause the lapidification of the mass. 

The patentee (whose name, in some of 
the Patent Lists, is called Aspdin) directs, 
to take a given weight of limestone in fine 
powder, either the dust, or the dried and 
pounded sludge of roads mended with lime- 
stone, or else produced from the pounding 
and grinding of the stone, after being cal- 
cined, to soften it: and toincorporate this 
powdered limestone, very intimately with 
an equal weight of good clay, by adding 
water, and grinding the whole together into 
fine sludge. ‘This fluid mixture is to be 
placed in a shallow vessel, and either ex- 
posed to the sun, or else to the heat of flues 
or steam-pipes underneath, until it is be- 
come quite dry: it is then to be broken 
into small lumps, and calcined or burnt in 

a kiln, just as lime is usually treated. The 

mixture thus prepared, is now to be pounded, 

and ground-down into an impalpable pow- 
der, and carefully kept dry, until wanted for 
use. Similar modes and precautions are to 
be taken in usingsthis Portland Cement, as 
with the well-known Roman Cement, pre- 
pared from natural clay-balls, or ludus ; for 

which, many years ago, Mr. Parker had a 

patent. See Report, 2d S. xviii. p. 332; 

and our 57th vol., p. 77. 


To Joun Borpeav, of Lime-street, London, 
Sor the discovery, communicated from abroad, 
of a Mucilaginous, Thickening Matter, to 
be used in printing or colouring Linen, 
Cotton, Woollen or other Cloths, instead o 
the Thickening Matters now in use. — 
29th April 1893, 

_ THE principle of this invention consists 

‘2 employing the flour of the seeds of the 





carob-tree, the carobier of the French, or 
the Saint-John’s-bread tree (ceratonia sitiqua 
of Linneus, whose pods, or else the separated 
seeds, may be imported from the Levant 
and other places), as a substitute for the 
flour or starch of wheat, or for gum Senegal, 
by the calico-printers and others. Such 
carob-seeds, being first divested of their 
closely-adhering and useless thick skins, or 
husks (which form about one-tenth of the 
weight of the seed), by macerating the seed 
in a corrosive acid, until the carbonized 
husk will separate from the seed. 

The carob fruit, or pods, should be fully 
ripe at the time of gathering from the tree, 
and should be well dried; and after the 
seeds are separated, by thrashing or other 
means, they should be steeped for a short 
time in water, and well washed, or other 
means should be taken for clearing them 
from the remains of the pulp or flesh, with 
which the unripe pod had been filled; after 
which, the seed should, if necessary, be 
carefully dried and preserved, until the ope- 
ration of separating the husks is commenced, 
by steeping the seed for about six hours in 
sulphuric or some other acid, until the 
husks are become so carbonized, that, on 
first washing a few of them in water, the 
thumb and finger can rub off the coaly husk. 
The acid should then be drawn off from the 
seed, and water be added, and stirred and 
drawn off successively, until the remaining 
acid is removed. The seeds are then either 
to be continued, and stirred, in fresh por- 
tions of water, until the softened husks are 
entirely removed, and then to be dried; or 
else, so soon as the acid is removed, the 
seeds should be dried: and in this state, 
the carbonated husks are to be removed, by 
rubbing them in cloths, shaking them in 
sacks or sieves, or by some other known 
method. The cleansed and naked, dry, 
seeds, are then to be pounded or ground 
down into fine flour, by any of the methods 
in use. 

In using the carob flour, in making thick- 
ening stuff, it will be necessary to keep the 
same in a boiling state, for the space of 30 
to 40 minutes, according to the heat of the 
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fire. ‘The quantity of this flour used, to be 
regulated by the skill of the workman, and 
according to the kind of mordant, and the 
mode intended to be followed, in impressing 
the colours on the calico or other goods. 
In case that the whole carob-seeds have 
been ground down into flour, without first 
husking them, the thickened mordant must, 
in this case, be of a somewhat greater con- 
sistence or stiffness, in order to allow for 
the want of mucilage in the husks: one 
pound of the pure carob flour being neces- 
sary, where about 9 or 94]bs. of gum Sene- 
gal would otherwise be used; and 8lbs. of 
the latter may frequently be spared, when 
one pound of the husky flour is used. 
To James Russert, of Wednesbury, Staf- 
fordshire, for Improvements tn the Making 
of Tubes for Gas, and other purposes.— 

19th January 1824. 

THE invention, in this case, consists in 
using a tilt-hammer, with a semi-cylindrical 
groove in its face, striking accurately upon 
an anvil, having a similar and corresponding 
groove therein, for the welding-up of iron 
tubes; and in afterwards passing these 
tubes, when re-heated, between semi-cylin- 
drically fluted rollers, and over an egg- 
shaped core, in order to render them circu- 
lar and smooth, both inside and out. 

Long narrow strips of malleable iron, of 
the proper thickness and width, for making 
the intended tubes, are to be prepared in 
the rolling and slitting mill; and the sides 
of these strips are, by swages or other 
known means, to be turned up and gathered 
over, into the shape of a tube. A short 
length of this imperfect tube is then to be 
heated, in aforge-fire,* to a welding heat; a 
mandril, or cylindrical core, is to be quickly 
thrust into the heated part; and then the 
joint, instead of beiug welded by hand-ham- 
mers, or between rollers, as heretofore, is 
to be placed in the grooves of such a 
machine-moved tilt-hammer as is mentioned 
above, in order to close and complete so 
much tube as has been sufficiently heated ; 
a further adjoining part of the tube is then 
to be brought to a welding heat, the man- 
dril thrust forwards into this part, and the 
welding thereof is to be completed as be- 
fore mentioned ; and then another similar 
part of the tube’s length is to be heated and 
. eo 80 on, until it be welded from 

The tube is then to be heated, in suc- 
cessive portions of its length, as before, but 
to a considerably less degree of heat, a d 
each heated portion is to be passed b i 
fluted rollers. < ’ etween 
_ rollers, such as already mentioned : 

ld, at Coming out of the rollers, the tube is 


to be met by an egg-sha 
“Shaped core, fi 
the end of a bar of iron of less eer 


XL akenly called a « Dlast furnace " in N 
AX. oe London Journal of Arts,” a w k 
mentioned in the note at foot of p- 533, in our last 
i 7 iv > . . 
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but of greater length, than that which th. 
tube under manufacture will be, w 
finished : this bar, being supported and fixey | 
by its other end, in such a position, as thy 
the core may enter, and shape and sm 

the inside of the tube, forced forwards on t) 
it, by the turning of the fluted rollers, 





To GeorGe Hawkes, of Lucas-place, Mid. 
dlesex, for Improvements in the Construe. 
tion of Ships’ Anchors.—I1st Nov. 1823, 
THE principles of this invention consist 

in forming half of the thickness of the shank, 


IERIE, LICL IE 


and the whole of one of the arms and its ' 
fluke, in a straight piece, and, whilst hot, 
bending the arm into its proper form, in | on 
order to avoid the overheating of the iron, ha 
for making a large welding, which often sp 
proves defective, and the arms of common 
anchors break off in consequence: also, in © de 
forming a groove in each similar half of the | Je 
anchor, through which, when the halves are — bt 
joined and hooped together, a cable, chain, 
or bar of the best iron, can be passed,to © re 
connect and attach the cable-ring, and the © 1 
buoy-rope shackle, in a more secure manner n 
than heretofore; and in using a round and 
undivided stock, passing, and being securely © 
fixed, in an eye in the shank. I 
In preparing the half-shank, arm and 
fluke of his anchor, the patentee directs, 7 ¢ 
that as many of the bars of iron, intendedto 77» 
be used, be selected of the whole length of | { 
the intended work, as is practicable; and 
where shorter bars are necessarily used,to | j 


make their ends break-joint, as much @ | 
possible. In the usual place of the square 
and nuts for receiving the stock, the solid 
iron of the half-shank is to be bent out and 
returned in a small semicircle, or half-eye. 
Down the middle of the flat side of each 
half shank, a semicircular groove is to be 
forged or swaged, from end to end, for re- 
ceiving the central rope, chain or bar, already | 
mentioned. * 

On the middle of the wooden stock,® © 
stout hoop of iron, turned up at its two 
ends, at the distance of the shank’s breadth, ~ 
is to be driven and firmly secured, and ’ & 
hole through this hoop, and the wood which 
it embraces, is to be provided, to match and 
continue the central groove of the shank, 
from end to end. The two half-anchors ate 
then to be joined, with the stock laid in 16 
place, and kept firm together by stout 
bracing-hoops, one above the stock-eye, and 
three or more on the shank. The cen 
bar, with the cable-ring and buoy-rope 
shackle at its ends, and a crown-plate, ad- 
joming the latter, may either be laid in its 
gToove, before hooping the two halves of 
the anchor together, or this bar, &c. may b¢ 
Introduced afterwards, as occasion may 
require. 

The patentee points out, as advantages 
attending his anchors, that two or three 
spare half-anchors may be taken and com 
veniently stowed on shipboard ; and a pal! 
of them can be there hooped together, 
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of losing an anchor: and in case, also, 
of foul prea having deprived one of his 
anehors of a fluke or an arm, the hoops can 
be removed, and the broken half-anchor be 


replaced by @ perfect one. 


[The first PATENT granted by the Recent, 
will ExPIRE in the present Month, viz. 
For a chimney-sweeping machine; to 
James Hume, of Percy-street, Middlesex ; 
dated 28th February, 1811.] 
















A List or Parents ror New Inven- 
tions, granted in November 1824. _ 
Nov. 1.—For improvements on lace-making 
machines: to Joun Lincrorp, of Notting- 
ham.—Six months allowed for enrolling the 
specification. 
4.—For a method of preventing the acci- 
dental discharge of fire-arms: to the Rev. 
Joux Somervitte, of Currie, near Edin- 
burgh.—Two months. 
4.—For securing the egress of smoke and 
4 rarefied air from chimneys: to Joun Cros- 
} tEY, of Cottage-lane, Middlesex. — Six 
months. 
4.—For improvements in the *nasting of 
vessels: to Tuomas Ricuarn Gupry, of 
Bristol, Gloucestershire. —Six months. 
4.—For improved machinery for making 
cord or plait laces, for boots, stays, or other 
purposes: to Joun Heap, of Banbury, Ox- 
fordshire.—Four months, 
4.—For making improved augers and bits 
for boring: to Wit1iam Cuurcn, of Bir- 
mingham, Warwickshire.—Six months. 
4.—For improvements in propelling boats 
or vessels: to Witst1am Burk, of Broad- 
street, London.— Six months. 
6.—For an improved air-furnace, for the 
forging of metals: to Joan Wut, jun., and 
Tuomas Sowersy, of Bishop-Wearmouth, 
Durham.— Four months. 
6.— For improvements upon steam-engines : 
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to Joun Moorr, of Broad-weir, Bristol, 
Glouc.—Six months. 

6.— For an improved percussion-cock to a 
gun-lock, for securing the priming: to Tuo- 
mas CarrME Lt, of Doncaster, Yorkshire.— 
Two months, 

11.— For a kiln for making coke and burn- 
ing lime, at one operation: to Caartes 
Heatuorn, of Maidstone, Kent,— Two 
months. 

11.—For improvements in the making of 
bricks, and drying them by flues and steam : 
to Wittiam Learnuy, of Great Guildford- 
street, Surrey.—Six months. 

11.—For a furnace on a new construction : 
the invention imported, and patent to Pierar 
Brunet, of Wimpole-street, Middlesex,— 
Six months. 

20.— For improvements in dressing woollen 
cloth: to Joszru Cutsitp Danizz, of Stoke, 
Wilts.— Four months, 

20.—-For a cock or tap for drawing-off 
liquids: to Isaac Taytor, jun., of Chipping- 
Ongar, Essex.— Two months. 

20.—For improved clamps for burning 
bricks: to Witt1am Ruopes, of Hoxton, 
Middlesex.—Six months. 

23.—For improvements in the making of 

paper: to Lours Lamzeat, of Cannon-street, 
London.~— Six months. 

23.—For diaphane stuffs, or fabrics with 
transparent and coloured figures ; the inven- 
tion imported, and patent to Sreruen Wi- 
son, of Streatham, Surrey.—Six months. 

25.—For improvements in ships’ tackle : 
to Wirtram Suetton Burwnert, of New 
London-street, Middlesex.—Six months. 

29.—For improved healds in weaving of 
cotton, woollen, silk, &c.: to Joun Ossat- 
peston, Of Shire-brow, Lancashire, ~ Six 
months. 

29,—For a substitute for leather, and other 
articles: to ‘Tuomas Hancock, of Goswell- 
mews, Middlesex.—Six months, 
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SPIRIT OF PHILOSOPHICAL DISCOVERY, AND OF THE 
VARIOUS SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS. 


Fe 


HAT the Zodiacal Monuments found in 

Egypt were Astrological Horoscopes of 
the nativities of individual persons, and not 
purely Astronomical Records, as some learn- 
ed writers have maintained, and thereon 
built the most absurd theories as to the 
age of the world, has recently been shewn, 
in a work published at Paris, by M. La- 
tronne. M. Caillard, some time ago, 
brought from Thebes, in Egypt, a mummy, 
Contained in a painted chest, which had on 
its lid, an inscription in Greek, which pur- 
ports that the deceased was Ammonius 
Petcmemnon, son of Soter and Cleopatra, 
born in the reign of Trajan, and according 
to our mode of computation, on the 12th 
of January, A.D. 95, and died on the 2d 
of June 116. At the first of these dates, 
our astronomical tables shew, that the sun 
Moytuty Mac. No. 406. 





was in the 16th degree of Capricorn. 
Withinside the lid of this mummy chest, there 
is printed a zodiac, the Goat being depicted 
above the head of a figure of the deceased : 
on a bandlet, on the left side of which fi- 
gure, the Lion, the Virgin, the Scales, the 
Scorpion and Archer descend, in this or- 
der; and upon a similar bandlet on the 
right side, extending towards the head of 
the figure, are seen the Water-urn, the 
Fish, the Ram, the Bull, the Twins and 
the Crab. And from the configuration of 
these signs, nearly coinciding with those of 
the Temple of Denderx, M. Latronne con- 
cludes that the two zodiaes here, and the 
two of Esne, may relate to Augustus and 
Tiberius, to Claudius and Adrian; and 
that in the minor temple, perhaps, to An- 
toninus. 
I Measurement 














Measurements of the Heat of the Surfaces 
of incandescent Bodies may, according to the 
experiments of M. Pouillet, detailed in the 
Jour. de Pharm., be thus obtained ; a very 
accurate thermometer is to be enclosed in 
a mass of icc, except a circular hole, for 
exposing the bulb to the radiant heat in- 
tended to be measured; such hole to be 
in form of a frustum of a cone, whose side 
continued would just circumseribe the hot 
surface to be measured: in which case, the 
thermometer will, by the inverse duplicate 
ratio of the distances of that and a stand- 
ard radiant surface, indicate the heat of the 
radiant surface under experiment. In this 
manner the heat of the sun. surfuce is stated, 
by M. Pouillet, at 2552° of Farenheit : 
being 4° more than experiments by other 
methods give, for the heat of melting cop- 
per: the fuzing heat of iron being 3475°. 


Wiy scratched Surfaces discharge more 
Heat by Radiation than smooth and polished 
ones, has been the subject of an inquiry by 
the Rey. Wm. Ritchie, in Jameson’s Jvdin. 
Phil. Journ. No. 23; whose conclusions 
are, that the considerably increased radia- 
tion from a striated surface is not caused 
by the mere increase of surface, but by the 
heat flowing and reflected from the sides 
of the furrows. ‘The heat, radiated from 
the surface of a hemisphere, in lines per- 
pendicular to the plane of its great circle, 
he found, both theoretically and by experi- 
ment, to equal in quantity the heat, which 
the great circle would radiate in the same 
direction, if equally heated. 


Three Meteoric Masses, viz. a mass of 
iron, which fell long ago, and was noticed 
in 1809, at Brahin, in Rziezyea, Minsk 
District, in Poland; a stone, which fell at 
Zaborzyca, in Volhinie, on the 30th of 
March 1818; and another stone, which 
fell at Lerna, near the mouth of the 
Dwina River, in Poland, on the 30th of 
June 1820; these, perhaps, exfiliated frag. 
ments from terrestrial sate litule, which yet 
revolve, have been carefully analyzed by 
M. Lauzier (the results of which are re- 
corded in Brande’s Jour. No. 36), who 
found in each Nickel and Chromium, and 


the other usual ingredients of these extra 
mundane substances. 


General Charts of the G 


lobe, shew? 
wt the 
Magnetic o 


Meridians in every purt, have 
lately been constructed by M. Morlet, who 
has bestowed great pains to ascertain the 
route of the magnetic equator, or curve 


of variation of the magnetic compass, as 


traced on the terrestrial globe. On the 
western coast of Africa, in about 12° of 
east longitude from Greenwich, he h 
ascertained, that the terrestria equal 
now crossed by the magnetic 
ceeding from whence tow 
descends to the southw 
to recede, 
latitude 


as 
| equator is 
equator ; pro- 
ards the west, it 
es ard, and continues 
until it reaches 14° }( of south 


» and there having, in about 26° 
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west longitude, attained one of its Souther 
maxima, it then again rises gradually to. 
wards the equator, whilst crossing America, 


to the 98° of west longitude, at about} | j 


leagues to the west of Gallapagos, in the 
Great Ocean. There it is again foun 
very near to the equator, but its curvature 
changing, it does not cross the same, but 
procecds almost parallel to the equator, at 
a marimum distance therefrom, in about 
118° of west longitude ; after which it de. 
scends again towards the south, until it 
reaches the second southern mazimum, in 
about 3° 13’ south latitude, and about 162 
of west longitude, on a meridian nearly 
intermediate between the archipelago of 
the Friendly Islands and that of the So. 
ciety Islands. From hence it rises slowly 
northward, and cuts the terrestrial equator, 
in 1762 east longitude, not far from the 
meridian of the Mulgrave Islands: then 
continuing its course to the north, it reaches 
its first marimum of north latitude, in the 
meridian of the Philippines, when it has 
82 57’ of north -latitude ; hence it reas- 
cends a little towards the equator, and 
reaches a minimum, in about 110° of east 
longitude, and 7° 44 of north latitude, at 
the entrance of the Gulph of Siam, a little 
to the south of the Isle of Condor. It 
afterwards rises again northward, crosses 
the Bay of Bengal, cuts the southern po'nt 
of India, and rising to 11° 47 N. lat. at- 
tains its second N. maximum at 60° E. long, 
in the Sea of Arabia: hence descending 
again towards the equator, it arrives at the 
eastern coast of Africa, which it cuts a little 
above the Straitsof Babelmandel, and, cross- 
ing the interior of this continent, it arrives 
on the equator, at the point on the westem 
coast, where our description began. The 
‘are and exactness with which this com- 
plex curve of the magnetic equator has 
now been experimentally traced, will, tt 
is hoped, enable mathematicians to verify 
or correct their assumptions as to the 
number, the situations, and the relative 
intensities of the magnetic poles of our 
planet. 


That the Waves of the Bay of Biscay are 
of far less magnitude than those of the Ger- 
man Sea, has heen shewn by Mr. A. Mace- 
donald, who, during the severe gales of 
October last, observed the waves to break 
against the Bell-Rock Light-house, situated 
off the mouth of the Forth, in Scotland, at 
the height of ninety feet above the rock! 
Whereas, in the Bay of Biscay, the Corduan 
Light-house, also on a sunken rock, off the 
mouth of the Garonne, whose parapet wal 
rises only thirty feet above the rock, % 
rarely and but very slightly overtopped by 
the spray or broken waves of this much- 
dreaded bay. 


_ Framed Masts, in portable pieces, are now 
in preparation in Portsmouth dock-yard, 
on Sir R. Sepping’s plan, such as can be 
carried out, for the replacing of damaged 
or 
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or lost masts. Mr. Rice is going out with 
a set of these masts to South America, to 
superiatend their fitting in the Spartiate 
man of war of seventy-eight guns, which 
lies there, disabled, from rotten masts ; and 
afterwards to sail in her, and observe care- 
fully, and report on, their sufficiency in 
blowing weather, &c. 


The History of the Earth, “as determined 
by the documents of geognosy,” according 
to the Rev. Dr. Fleming, (Jameson’s Jour- 
ual, No. 23), teaches that “the surface of 
the earth is, at present, in an unnatural 
condition. Mountains rise above the level 
of the sea, and hollows exist beneath its 
level.” But causes “ are operating in 
bringing the earth into a natural stale, by 
wearing down the projecting parts, filling up 
the hollows, placing the surface every where 
at right angles tothe direction of gravity, and 
perfecting the form of the earth as a sphe- 
roid of equilibrium.”’ Fortunately, for the 
future generations of mankind, the doctorx’s 
perfecting process is but a chimera of his 
own brain; and there is no reason to fear 
such a state of things, when the present 
bed of the sea being entirely filled up, and 
every mountain and hill levelled therewith, 
its waters shall again, uniformly, cover the 
whole globe, as they did at the epoch indi- 
cated in the first verse of Genesis ; for the 
rivers carry no solid matters whatever into 
the depths of the sea; and only the most 
inconsiderable quantities of mud are borne 
by them into the tidal estuaries. The waves 
of the sea break down the projecting points 
of some of the hills on the coasts, forming 
there decaying cliffs, and bear their argil- 
laceous ruins to the nearest bays and estua- 
ries; and this is almost the only change of 
form now going on, or which has gone on, 
upon the earth’s surface, since man began to 
exist upon it: otherwise, the doctor might 
have been able, in “ the modern strata,”’ 
of which he writes (in the Journal referred 
to), to have pointed out instances of the 
remains of man, or of some of his handy 
works, in or under the diluvium, which 
neither he nor any one can; and much 
less do any such remains exist, in the regu- 
lar strata, beneath the diluvium. 


Electro-magnetic Action, transmitted through 
various Lengths of Wire, has been the sub- 
ject of an elaborate course of experiments, 
by Professor Barlow, which are detailed in 
Jameson’s Edin. Phil. Jour., No. 23; 
Whence he infers that the natural tangents 
of the angles of deflection of the compass- 
needle are in the inverse ratio of the square 
roots of the lengths of the conducting wire. 
In another course of experiments, for de- 
termining the effect of the size of the con- 
ducting wire, the professor was not alike 
successful: wires below a certain size 
‘eemed to impede the electro-magnetic ac- 
lon; but above this, the increase in dia- 


‘neter of the wire seemed to produce no 
effect. 
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Maximum Density of Water.—Some very 
ingeniously contrived experiments, by Mr. 
James Crichton, on the density or specific 
gravity of water, are detailed by him in the 
“Annals of Philosophy.” Small hollow 
balls, or drops of glass, were so adjusted, as 
to be exactly poised and remain in equilibrio, 
in any part of a tall glass of distilled water, 
at a point about 32° of Farenheit: the water 
was then gradually heated, to some other 
point about 52°; where the same ball, after 
having risen to the surface and again begun 
to sink, would again be exactly poised. <A 
great number of these experiments being 
made, with different balls, and with diffe- 
rent degrees of heat at the times of poizing 
the balls, the mean degree, in each of the 
experimeits, was found to concur in shew- 
ing, with surprizing uniformity, that dis- 
tilled water, at 42° 3’ of Farenheit, is in its 
most concentrated or densest state. Some 
years ago, 40°, but latterly 39°, has been 
mentioned by authors, as the temperature 
of water, when at its greatest denstty; 
whence it will appear, how important the 
correction is, which Mr. Crichton has here 
made. 


The Elasticities of Steam of different Tem- 
peratures, have lately been stated, by a 
committee of the Royal Academy of Paris, 
to whom had been referred various inquiries 
as to accidents arising from the bursting of 
steam-engine boilers, in a Table, which has 
been reduced to English measure and 
weight, in Mr. Brande’s Journal of Science, 
No. 36, as follows, viz. 


Measures of Elasticity in 
Pressures on Columns of Teena, 
egrees 


a Square Mercury,in in 
Atmos- Inch Eng.in English of 
pheres. lbs. avoir. Inches. Farenheit. 
] 14°61 29°92 212°0 
14 21°92 4488 2340 
2 29°23 59°84 251°6 
23 36440 74°80 2642 
3 43°84 89°76 275°0 
34s S115 94°73- 2853 
+ 58°46 119°69 293°4 
44 65°76 13465 3020 
Bs) 73°07 149°6] 309°2 
5} 80°37 16457 3164 
6 87°69 179°53 322°7 
64 94°99 19449 328°5 
7 102°50 209°45 334°4 
74 109°60 224°41 339°3 
8 11692 23937 343°4 


The Composition of Oil-gas appears under 
a somewhat new aspect, since the conclu- 
sion of Mr. John Dalton’s course of experi- 
ments on oil, and the gases obtainable from 
it by heat, which has lately been printed in 
the Memoirs of the Manchester Society. 
Mr. Dalton having detected a new gas, as 
a component of oil-gas, whose elements are 
the same as those of olefiant gas, but which 
has suffered a greater condensation, in the 
ratio of 4 to 3, and which new gas he de- 
nominates super-olefiant gas: and states the 
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and the lamp remains ready charged fo 
use. On turning the cock, the gas i, © 


propelled in a stream up against the ph. 
tinum, which thereby becomes red hot, » | 


constitution of oi!-gas, when prepared for 
urning, to be as follows, viz. 
; 7 In Combustion, 


Takeof Andgive 
Vo- Specific Oxy- ofCarb. 
lumes. Gases. Gravity. Wghts. _ _ 
‘Carb.-hydrogen °555 2222 ‘i 
” Superolefiant 1293 "3879 120 80 
10 Azote...----+*+ ‘S70 “0970 i oe 
7 Hydrogen..---- G8)  °0056 35 = 
7 Carbonic Acid 1530 ‘1071 ~ , 
6 Carb. oxygen-- 970 582 3 _o 


100 8780 


—_—__ 
ee 








On reference to our 44th volume,’ p. 70, 
it will be seen, that the specific gravities m 
the third column of this table, differ rather 
considerably from the determinations of Dr. 
Thomson; and the numbers in the fourth 
column, as y'5th multiples of those in cols. 
1 and 3, are subject to the same remark. 
The fifth and sixth columns shew the quan- 
tities of oxygen consumed in combustion, 
and of carbonic acid resulting in each case. 

Mr. Dalton concludes his paper by say- 
ing, “I find one cubic foot of oil-gas (spec. 
grav. about ‘9) equivalent to 2 or 2} of 
coal-gas (spec. gray. about °6), for the pur- 
poses of illumination.” This averages 1 to 
2%: see our last vol., pp. 237 and 436.— 
Mr. Adam Anderson details his experiments 
in Jameson’s Journal, No. XXIII., and 
makes the illuminating power of coal and 


oil-gas, as 1 to 14; being himself a coal-gas 
maker, at Perth. 


A Hydro-pneumatic Lamp, of a most sim- 
ple description, has been invented by Dr. 
Andrew Fyfe, and described in Jameson’s 
Edinb. Phil. Journ. It consists of a bent 
glass tube, open at both ends, one of which 
is about five, and the other eight inches 
long; the middle or curved part of which 
syphon-like tube is fixed in a foot or stand, 
SO as to support the legs in a vertical posi- 
tion. Around the top of the longer leg 
there is fitted a ring of brass; from which 
ring projects an arm of the same metal, ex- 
tending over the top of the shorter leg, and, 
beneath this arm, asmall mass of spongy 
platinum is fixed by a lapping of very fine 
wire. Into the top of the shorter leg, a 
ground glass stopper tube, furnished with 
4 stop-cock, is fitted, terminating above in 
& jet-pipe, for throwing a small stream of 
hydrogen gas on the platinum. 

The stopper-tube being removed, a piece 
of small glass tube, about an inch long, is 
(dropped into the shorter leg of the tube ; 
and on to this a lump of zink, which latter, 
by this means, is prevented from falling into 
the bent part of the tube : diluted sulphurie 
acid is then poured in, so as to fill both 
legs of the tube to about the height of half 
the length of the larger leg. And now the 
stop-cock being shut, the action of the 
acid on the zine soon generates hydrogen 
fas enough to expel the acid from the upper 
part of the short leg, and Suspend it in the 
longer leg, until that the acid having sunk 
below the zinc, the action thereon ceases, 
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that a common sulphur-dipped match cay 
be lighted therefrom. 


That Ammoniacal Gas is sometimes a pro. * 


duct of Vegetation, has been proved by M. 
Chevallier, who, on enclosing a living plant 
of goose-foot (Chenopodium vulnaria) in a 
proper receiver, found, that the same rather 
copiously emitted ammoniacal gas ; he and 
M. Lassaigne had previously ascertained, 
that the leaves of this plant contained sub- 
carbonate of ammonia, which led to the 
above experiment. 


The Narcotic Principle of the Bellodona 
Atropa, or deadly carrot, has been obtained 
in a separate state by M. Runge, by avoiding 


alkaline solutions, through which former © 


attempts had failed, and using magnesia as 
are-agent: its form is crystalline ; it dis- 
solves in water, and in slight doses causes 
the dilation of the pupils of the patients 
eyes, which distinguishes the use of the 
plant itself. 


The Milk of the Cow-tree, which grows on 
the slopes of the Andes, in the Caraccas, 
and in Choco and other parts of South Ame- 
rica, of which M. Laet, and afterwards M. 
Humboldt, had given accounts, has lately 
been submitted to analysis by M. Bous- 
singault, who finds it to contain, 1. Wax; 
2. Fibrin; 3. Sugar, in small quantity; 4 
A magnesian Salt, not the acetate ; and, 5. 
A colouring matter. It contains neither 
albumen, curd, nor catechu.—l[For an in- 
teresting account of this tree, see Supplement 
to Monthly Magazine, vol. 58. ] 


Good Steel may be made from Cast-iron, 
on a large scale, in the reverberatory fur- 
nace, according to the experiments at 
opinions of M. Breant, which are stated i 
the Ann. des Mines, an abstract of which 
appears in Brande’s Journal, No. 36. To 
pig-iron in fusion, he directs to be added a 
portion of the same metal oxidated, or else 
the native oxide of iron. One hundred 
parts of soft malleable iron, fused with two 


parts of lamp-black, will also make good 
cast steel. 


The true Deutoride of Iron, according t 
recent experiments by M. Berthier, re 
corded in the Ann. des Chim., consists of 

fron..... 100 or 74°5 
Oxygen.. 34°2 or 25°5 
Such being the composition of the dull grey- 
ish-black seales, which form on heated iron; 
spec. grav. 3°5 at the least; being brittle 
and very magnetic. The tritoxide is ob- 
tained by passing steam over red-hot irom 


The oxygen, in the four oxides of this metals 
has the ratio of 6 : 7::8:9. 


Zirconium, or the metal of Zirconia, of 


the Zircon-stone, has been obtained sep? 
rate by M. Berzelius, by processes: de- 
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tailed in the Ann. de Chim. See also the 
Phil. Mag. No. 319. It is black as carbon ; 
and does not oxidate in water or in muriatic 
acid. At a temperature but slightly ele- 
vated, it burns with great intensity, and 


forms zirconia. 


The Blue Lias Limestone, of Aberthau, 
in Monmouthshire, so celebrated by Mr. 
Smeaton for its water-setting lime, has on 
analysis been found to consist of 

Carbonate of lime......+.-++> . 86°17 


AlUMINA... ee ee eee ce ereece ee 7°10 
Mn cicansessenesenesenss ue 


Carbonaceous matter, moisture, 
and TOM. «oc cece cc cece ccce ses 


100-00 








A Man who could converse on different 
Subjects, and, during the time, correctly count 
Seconds and Minutes of Time, of the name 
of J. D. Chevalley, was met with by M. 
Chavannes, in 1823, at Wuarrens in Switz- 
erland, who related, that since 1789 he had 
possessed the power of thinking and talking 
without interrupting a counting of time, 
which had become almost habitual with 
him. Of the fact above stated, M. Cha- 
vannes has related various proofs in the Bid. 
Univ. vol. 27. 


Acupuncturation, or the pricking of parts 
of the body, which may be suffering pain 
from any local cause, with the points of 
galvanized needles, for affording ease to the 
patient, as recommended by M. Clouquet, 
has lately been the subject of numerous 
experiments by M. de Pelletier, which 
throw doubts on the fact of galvanism hav- 
ing any thing to do in causing the allevia- 
tion of pain, which is found almost uni- 
formly to follow acupuncturation. 


The preservation of Fish during long Jour- 
neys or Voyages, may, it is said, be effected 
by removing their entrails, and sprinkling 
the internal and external surfaces with a 
mixture of sugar and pounded charcoal, 
which will, fora considerable period, prevent 
the least taint, and may be washed clean 


off, previous to cooking the fish so pre- 
served. 


That Metals, in contact with Water, 
develope Electricity, although faintly, has 
been ascertained by M. Becquerel, by a 
very delicate course of experiments, de- 
scribed in the Ann. de Chim. Zine, iron, 
lead, tin, copper, &c., communicate posi- 
tive electricity ; and platinum, gold, silver, 
\c., give out negative electricity. 


Projected Canals and Roads in North 
America.—_The following lines have re- 
cently been surveyed, with the view of 
cutting canals, viz. between the Potomac 
ie Ohio Rivers ; between the Ohio and 
a Erie ; between the Alleghany and 
‘quehannah Rivers ; between the De- 
“Ware and Raviton and Barnstaple Rivers 
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and Buzzard’s Bay; and between Boston 
Harbour and Narraganset Bay. The com- 
pletion of the canal, near Washington City, 
between the eastern branch of the Potomac 
and the Tiber Rivers. Lines for great public 
roads from Washington through the south- 
ern states to New Orleans, and others are 
also under survey. 


The President of the Mexican Republic, 
on the 4th of November last, is said, in 
pursuance of an order of the Sovereign 
Congress, to have advertized for plans and 
proposals for cutting open a communica- 
tion between the Pacific Ocean and the 
Gulph of Mexico, across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantapac (a project surely worthy to be 
the object of a British company), and 
for rendering navigable the following rivers, 
viz. the Alvarado, the Panuco, the Bravo 
del Norte, the Santiago, and the Colorado 
of the West. 


For preserving valuable Engraved Copper- 
plates from the oxidation and wear which 
they suffer in being cleaned for use, after 
laying by for some time, Dr. Mac Cullock 
recommends their being varnished, either 
with common lac or with caoutchouc var- 
nish, after being carefully cleaned from ink 
before putting them away; and when 
wanted for use, to dissolve the varnish by 
means of spirits of wine. 


That whenan Acid combines with an Alkali, 
Magnetic Action is excited, has been inferred 
by M. Becquerel, from several experi- 
ments, described in Brande’s Quarterly 
Journal of Science, No. 35. Immediately 
on the mixing or bringing them into gal- 
vanic contact, positive electricity leaves the 
acid solution, and negative electricity leaves 
the alkaline solution, and at the same time 
a magnetic needle, placed in the circuit, is 
affected. 


Strychnia has been proved to be the Active, 
Principle of the Upas Poison, by MM. Pel- 
letier and Caventon, in the Annales de 
Chimie. The strychnia of the upas, they 
found to be an unchrystalizable fixed sub- 
stance, soluble in water and alcohol, and 
not precipitable by acetate of lead ; its pro- 
portion, in upas, is very small, notwith- 
standing its powerful action on the ani- 
mal economy, when used for poisoning 
arrows. 


Crystals of Bitumen, which, after long 
standing, had been deposited by rectified 
petroleum, were lately exhibited to the 
Royal Academy of Medicine, at Paris ; 
they were opaque and small, and possessed 
none of the properties of the diamond, as 
some might have expected. M. Sido men- 
tioned having seen compressed polyhedrous 
crystals formed in bitumen. 


Silicum, the metal of silica, or flint, -has 
_'s been obtained in a separate state, by 
M. Berzeliny, who finds it to be incombus- 

tible 
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tible even in oxygen gas, and neither water, 
nitric acid, or nitro-muriatic acid, nor 
caustie potash, will attack it; it becomes 
incandescent, if, when heated to redness, 
the vapour of sulphur is passed over It: 
mav not this fact have something to do in 
explaining the fires of voleanos ? 


The Salt Lake of Loonar, in the district of 
Berar, in the East-Indies, has been de- 
scribed by Mr. J. E. Alexander, in Pro- 
fessor Jameson’s Edinburgh Journal, as a 
mighty pit or hole, almost circular in shape, 
and nearly a mile in diameter, of supposed 
unfathomable depth, surrounded by rocky 
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cliffs of stupendous height on every gj 
inclosing a lake of salt water, whose gy. 
face he estimated to stand 500 feet below 
the general level of the easily undulating, 
but elevated country, inwhich it is situa. 
ed. The water, on analysis, gave as follows, 
vis. 

Muriate of soda ........ 20°82 


Muriate of lime ........ 10°60 
Muriate of magnesia ... 6°10 
Water cc.ccccvsccecccs Geen 

100°00 
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MEMOIRS of the Affairs of Europe, 
from the Peace of Utrecht. 4to.—As 
we have made this interesting and va- 
luable publication a principal object of 
attention in the Supplement of our pre- 
ceding volume, and have indulged there in 
very ample extracts, it will be sufficient 
here that we express in general terms not 
only our commendation, as critics, of the 
general style, matter and execution of the 
volume, but our gratitude, as friends to the 
cause of human liberty, for the generous 
and manly sentiments that breathe through 
almost all its pages—sentiments which de- 
rive additional importance, in their practi- 
cal influence, at least, though not iu mere 
philosophic estimation, as flowing from the 
pen of an author so exalted in rank and 
connexion as the nobleman to whose pen 
It 18 SO popularly ascribed. We recom- 
mend it, to the perusal of our readers, as an 
teresting and useful preparative to the 
study of the history and politics of our 
own Mnmediate age; and wish we could 
draw to it the attention also of those 
lapsing adulatory politicians of France who 
scem to be backsliding so rapidly into the 
stupid levity of adoring the meretricious 
gaudry—or gingerbread finery of the age 
and court of Louis X1V., of whose s aie 
of gilded despotism, ceremonious fa ti 
ness and inflated imbecility, we idlloee 
they will find a much more instructive pi ‘ 
ture here, than in the panegyrical 4 “a 
even, of their over-worshipped t : A 
— splendid) idol, Voltaire. ae 
nish pared teensy Th Poems ; with Spa- 
“eect ads, fc. By GEORGE 
rae, M.A., uthor of “ Letters fi 
fe alendourgh Holstein, (. .'—H 3 <. t 
night reasonably be | a Ss oe 
> aa ably be inquired, that, with all 
Cowments of professorships of poetry, 


annual themes, annual prize-medals, &c. &e., 
the emulation of our universities has never 
yet (at least as far as our recollection serves) 
produced one single prize-poem worthy of 
being read beyond the walls of the College; 
or remembered longer than the dear-bought 
nine-days’ triumph of a classical oF 4 
Wrangler’s degree? Oxford, Cambridge, 
Dublin, &c. look upwards every year * from 
the Beeotian levels towards the lofty sum- 
mits of Parnassus, and invoke with bribes 
a gale of inspiration from the muse ; but it 
blows over their heads, decomposing 4s It 
passes, and only the heavier elements of 
formal syllable and mechanic metres reward 
the suppliant’s prayer. Perhaps, howevel, 
the solution is easy. Neither the pursuits, 
the discipline, nor the associations Of C0 
lege life, are favourable to the development 
of poetic genius. The knowledge may be 
acquired, and the taste informed, which may 
embellish and correct the poetic effusions 
which more congenial scenes and more 
favourable avocations may inspire: but ™ 
college scenes and college habitudes, there 
is, and can be, nothing that is poetical, 
nothing that gives spring and elasticity 0 
the heart, to the imagination, to the th z 
ling sympathies and kindling ecstasies, WY" 
out which verses may indeed be made, but 
poesy is not / The muse delights to breathe 
a freer air,—to expatiate in less artifi 
scenes,—to kindle her sympathies by 
different intercourses, or meditate alone; 
to listen to the rushing stream and woo" 
note wild; to feed her enthusiasm by rock 
and fall and forest, 
“* With elves of hills, brooks, standing meres and 
groves:”— 
the very thought of which, the square we. 
al 
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* Dublin twice a-year. 
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ie , _ j That ended life and sorrow, how the Queen 
d college-gown put, at once, to flight. : , 
Nee it may perhaps be doubted, whether Beheld them lay his body in the tomb, 









below these very professorships, endowments and And never spoke again !" . 
ating, rize-medals do not retard, rather than And so ends, in a hobbling half-line, the 
ituat. assist, the developement of poetic faculty. poem. And this is all the poetry, and all 
lows, Poetry is not to be taught by rules and the pathos we have respecting the death of 





lectures, or purchased by a bribe. It comes, 

































Don Carlos. The preceding fragment-sketches 


not because it is called or bidcen, but be- of the unfortunate amour, are equally mov- 

) cause, and when, it will: and the bidding ing and equally measured; and the three 

) and the invitation are more likely to chase equally successful poems that follow, are in 

it, than to allure. Neither rewards nor the same strain. ‘Really, when a poet can 

| honours, nor even the love of fame, can be do no better than this, either in sentiment 

| admitted as among the genuine motives to or metre, he should at least amuse our ears, 
its highest aspirations. The last of these, and endeavour to cover his defects with a 
indeed, may sometimes stimulate, and fre- little of the jingling of rhyme; for blank 
quently assist its earliest flight. But to be verse is, in fact, as Lord Byron himself at 
wooed effectively, it must be loved for itself last discovered, at once the most difficult, 
alone: and its highest soarings are always and ought to be the most perfect, of all 
then made, when it mounts so high that the — yersification. ‘“ Every line,” says he, truly, 
babble of reputation reaches not its unheed- “must be good.” Nor is this enough: 
ing ear: —when it soars for the love of soar- every successive line, or nearly so, must 
ing; or to view, from its aérial height, the also be varied in its cadences and its pauses. 
distant regions of futurity; and see the Jt must be music, perpetually varying, and 
sun of its unfading glory slowly rising upon perpetually appropriate :—uniting boundless 

ane other worlds and other generations. — yariety with strict proportion. Is it won- 
But these are the flights of maturer years. derful that so few have written good blank 
The callow collegian has not strength of verse ?—that so few have a heart, or an ear, 

NC., pinion for these, even if he had liberty of — capable of its expressive melodies? Mr. D. 

ver wing; and the greybexrds of the college has, of course, his tropes and figures of 

res) never offer to youth the themes to which speech; but they are grammatical figures 

y of alone the imagination of youth is competent. from the book of rhetoric, not the meta- 

ge; The prize-poems in this volume are four _ phors of picturesqueness and emotion, from 

ght in number,— Te Death of Don Carlos; The the founts of imagination and the book of 

< Expedition to the North Pole; Cimon solicit- nature. That of which he seems to be most 

ge, tng the Body of Miltiades for Interment ; and — fond is reiteratioi— 

om Algiers chastised. 'To be poetical upon the — « Qne voiceless inward voice she heard, which tokd—’’ 

m- first of these, the poet must at least have — « Seas, where Leviathan, far, far beyond—” 

bes had some experience of all the thrilling — «« Where snows, and snows, and snows uninterrupt—’ 

it agitations of the passion of love,—no very «Still onward, onward fared the chivalry—” 

it fit associatons with the pursuits of collegiate  ‘‘ No murmur, foot-fall—silence ! silence! silence !—” 

RR irs er the second, where should the Realy, Mr. D.’s Muse would make an ad 

a that haan a toe “wae tesereniennt i. rel mirable instructress for criers In the courts! 

, ee : I We could still go on, with— 

ts, imagination, but in books of voyages and 

il. travels? for the third, where collect his “ Ts had no potency; thoughts,—thoughts in- 

nt materials but from the bare-worn paths of ware , 

be classic erudition? and for the last, what En oe napd vor ged a? aN 8 shews 8 

ay inspiration was he likely to draw, except aera SS Seen a Cae Cinee Soe 

ns from the politics of a newspaper? Is it a ew 

re wonderful that poetry is not to-be found-in LS pene apanary e nn ae ae 

in either of them? He gained the prizes, 

re however, by them:—To George Downes, We cannot say that we were much more 

- Esq. AM. “were awarded the [successive } delighted, though we were somewhat less 

0 prizes on the foundation of the Right Hon. ennuyés, by the rhyme than the blank-verse 

_ Lord Downes, the present Vice-Chancellor of — of this little volume—whether translated or 

l- Trinity College, Dublin!!!’ Our suceess- original. The following specimen of the 

t ful candidate, in this very auspicious compe- former is from the Spanish :— 

e tition, attempts to treat his subjects in blank ‘* Queen Blanche is in Sidonia 

} verse: and blank verse, a certain class of In hard captivity, 

r Frenchified erities tell us, is only measured A-telling of her bitter woes 

; prose. In the hands of Mr. Downes it is The bitter history ; 

" truly so. For example : — “ Some young Her fa'thfullest duenna 









minstrel of the rural choir,” is made to sing 
to us, in “an ancient ditty,” 


: ** how the youth 

Was seized and brought ; how variously he sought 
To end his life and sorrow, till at length 

They gave him to the holy Inquisition ; 

How pious hands were found, to mix a draught 


Is listening at her side, 
Content, for her sweet mistress’ sake, 
In prison-house to bide.” 
** So very simple! sweet simplicity!” All 
is not, however, quite so bad as this; and 
there is one little ballad, “‘ The Saint-John’s 


Wort,” from the German of StrIcKER, with 
which 








— on 
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which we were so much pleased, that we 
were tempted to have transcribed it entire ; 
only that we recollected Nathan’s parable, 
and were not disposed to rob the poor 
man of his only treasure. 

Dibdin’s Comic Tales, small 8vo0.—To the 

jest-book readers, the title must sound very 
attractive ; and nearly half this volume con- 
sists of what are called Comic Tales, though 
many of them are rather “lame and impo- 
tent” essays at drollery, with more mag- 
gotry of the brain than genuine esprit, and 
more punning than wit. These minor re- 
quisites of waggery, however, Mr. Dibdin 
possesses in an eminent degree; and the 
rest of his work has claim to merit of a higher 
order,—the germs of poetry and imagination, 
—though not the flower matured, still less 
the mellow fruit. Those who are not scared 
by the title, will have their reward for skip- 
ping over the first parts, to the Chessiad, a 
mock-heroic poem, or burlesque battle of 
chessmen. It is a good bombastic parody 
on parts of Pope’s Homer. As a specimen 
of the familiarity with which the author 
classes and burlesques the most beautiful 
and poetic descriptions with comparisons 
the most striking and ludicrous, we cannot 
refrain from quoting the following dozen 
lines from the commencement of the third 
Canto :— 


‘* Now Morning, yawning, rais’d her from her bed, 
Slipp’d on her wrapper blue and ’kerchief red, 
And took from Night the key of Sleep’s abode ; 
For Night within that mansion had bestow’d 
The Hours of day; now, turn and turn about, 
Morn takes the key and lets the Day-hours out; 
Laughing, they issue from the ebon gate, 

And Night walks in. As when, in drowsy state, 
Some watchman, wed to one who chars all day, 
Takes to his lodging’s door his creeping way : 
His rib, arising, lets him in to sleep, 

While she emerges, to scrub, dust, and sweep.” 


But it is not on the above, we suppose 
that Mr. Dibdin would wish to rest his 
pretension to poetry and imagination, though 
this travestie has claims to both. He would 
rather, perhaps, we should refer our readers 
to his “ Wreath of Love,” and some of the 
little poems which conclude the volume 
Illustrations of the Novels and Monnens 
of “ the Author of Waverley :’—This ido. 
gant little specimen consists of a series of 
prints, principally from drawings, by J M 
Wright, engraved by R. Baker, J, Mitchell, 
C. Rothsey and J. Romney. Of the two 
first (from the Pirate and the Fortunes of 
Nigel), we cannot say much in commend: 
tion; the back ground in the first is indis.. 
tinct and Woolly, and the figure of Ni “a 
~ second - not only, that ofa boy at of 
a clown, while the face is too old fi , 
saute. a he third, another er hoe 
a ~ better executed ; the attitude of 
© halt crazy daughter of the murder l 
a ~ that of the falling assassin “a 
; 3 es the Seneral execution : en } 
a — of Nigel is somewhat strained, 
» Mere ts, perhaps, rather too much 


(Feb, | 
light in the piece. Sir Geo | 
opposing Bridgenorth in his “ory Pom 


Countess of Derby. The head of the White ; 


horse appears disproportionably long, an{ 
that of the black one wants relief in the 
shadows. The attitude and countenane 
of Sir Geoffrey are striking. The meesj 


of Peveril and Alice interrupted by Bridge. 


north. This is a sweet and beautiful little 
piece ; the attitude and face of Alice ap 
graceful and highly interesting, and th 
figure of Bridgenorth erect and manly, 
The artist has, however, thrown the cow. 
tenance of Nigel so completely into shade, 
as to give him almost the appearance of a 
blackamoor. Quentin rescuing Isabelle at the 
sack of Schonwaldt, is another beautiful little 
piece ; the expression of tenderness and 
gratitude in the eyes of Isabelle, as they are 
fixed on Quentin, who is raising her from 


her knees, in the little turret, is beautifully : 


delineated, and as delicately preserved by 
the engraver; and the softness of the fea. 
tures is well contrasted with the manly, 
though youthful countenance of Quentin. 
Quentin presenting to the Countess of Croye, 
on the point of his elevated lance, the letter of 
her aunt, is not inferior, to the two last, in 
execution. The idea is good in leavinga 
little distance between the letter and the 
hand of the countess: it keeps up the 
suspense of the beholder, and heightens the 
interest of the scene. 

Walladmor, freely translated into Ger- 
man, from the English of Sir W. Scott, and 
again freely translated into English, in 2 vols: 
—We give the full title, assuring ou 
readers that in reading it, they peruse the 
whole of the interest the two volumes Ccon- 
tain: for it is certainly one of the dullest 
specimens of inanity that ever issued from 
the London press ; nor would we now have 
noticed such trash, but that many of out 
readers may possibly have been Jed to ime 
gine, from the advertisements, that this 
shameless catchpenny might really have 
been a translation of a forgotten work 
Sir Walter’s former days. The wmiter 
makes a great preamble abeut not having 
hoaxed the public with a third volume, and 
professes to have selected all that was 
reading from the German translation, 0 
to use his own phrase, to have made “a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” And. the 
magic of this “ silk purse” consists of turn 
wg one of the miserable Cato Street conspira- 
tors into the hero of a novel ! After stating 
this, we ought to blush, perhaps, at having 
given so much space to the notice of such 
an absurdity. However, as we have givel 
so much, we will give a little more ; just t 
let the author, in his own words, pass } a 
ment on himself. See the “ Postscript” # 
the end of the 2d volume. in which, half 
repentant of disguise, he seems to hint that 
this work is really no translation, but the 
produce of his own prolific brain, and yet, 
With strange fatuity, proceeds; ““ I know 
Not whether in thus accounting for ™Y 
omiss!on> 


nal alling:, ; 
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omissions (meaning his not being able to 
spin out a 3d vol.), I shall be thought 
pleading my defects or proclaiming my de- 
In the German author it was cer- 
tainly a manifest act of pocket picking, to 
stuff his novel with such insufferable rub- 
bish !” 

The Hermit in Italy, in 3 Vols. 800.— 
This work is avowedly a translation from 
the French of M. de Jouy, an author in 
very great repute in France, for his power 
of correct delineation of Men and Manners, 
in that easy conversational style which 
brings the reader as much acquainted with 
the places, and characteristics of the people 
described, as if he had himself been fa- 
miliar with them; those who have the 
least knowledge of the manners and habits of 
the continental nations, as well as those 
who are perfect strangers to both, cannot 
fail of being interested and amused with 
this work. It is translated with an ease 
and flow of diction, that shews the transla- 
tor to be perfectly acquainted with both lan- 
guages. 

Breve Extracto de la Vida del General 
Mina, Publicado por el mismo. A short Ex- 
tract from the Life of Generel Mina. Pub- 
lished by himself {In Spanish and English, 
on opposite pages. ] 8vo. Taylor & Hessey— 
under two heads or divisions, “ My Origin 


‘and Campaign of Independence,” and “ My 


first Emigration and Campaign of Liberty,” 
contains only a brief outline of those me- 
moirs, which (at the repeated request of 


those constitutionalists whom, perhaps, he 


still continues to regard as legitimately 
“The Spanish Government,”’) this re- 
nowned general promises, with all the de- 
tail which curiosity can require, to pub- 
lish. As such it will be read with all that 
interest which, in the generous bosom, at- 
taches to every thing that is authenti- 
tally connected with the history and the 
destinies of heroic patriotism: though, at 
the same time, its operation will, in all pro- 


‘bability, be rather to whet, than to satisfy 


the curiosity of the public. In the Supple- 
ment to our 58th Vol. will be found such 
extracts as, consistently with the brief adver- 
tisement to the work, we thought ourselves 
at liberty to transcribe ; ad which, we trust, 
will invite, rather than preclude, the atten- 
tion of our readers to the original pages. 

A Practical System of Algebra, for Schools 
and private Students, By P. NIcHOLSON 
and J OHN RowBoTHAM.—The advantage of 
combined talent in the conduct of any work 
(more especially one on science) is incon- 
testable. The respective character of the 
talent combined in the work before us, is 
peculiarly calculated to give it value. It 
1s sufficient to mention the name of Mr. 
Nicholson—united as it is with much that is 
profound in mathematical science, to lead 
us to expect new views and clearer lights 
on the higher parts of algebra; and the 
professional experience of Mr. Rowbotham, 
Must fithim in an eminent degree, for exem- 
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‘of the whole principal expended. 
“preat force of argument Mr. P. contends, 


65 
plifying the task of the student. Accord. 
ingly, we have never seen any work of this 
description in which the definitions and rules 
are laid down with greater clearness, or in 
which the illustrations are more copious 
and useful, than in the one beforeus. Our 
limits will not permit us the pleasure of an 
extract ; but we particularly refer the reader 
to Carden’s method of solving equations, 
which is admirably simplified. One gene- 


-ral method is given, in addition to the vari- 


ous other modes of solving equations of all 
degrees : our authors have also considerably 
simplified the summation of series, and the 
binomial theorem. On the whole we 
recommend this work to the attention of 
the student of the elegant science, of 
which it treats. From the perspicuity with 
which it is written, and the copious and 
well-selected examples it contains, it may 
be regarded as a valuable acquisition to 
scholastic literature. 

A Statement of the Claim of the Subscribers 
tothe Birmingham and Liverpool Rail-road, to 
an Act of Parliament ; in reply to the Opposi- 
tion of the Canal Companies; by JOSEPH 
PARKES, 2d Edition.—This able and well- 
written pamphlet will prove of more than 
temporary interest; for the many and 
authentic particulars, which it contains, 
regarding the system of Canals around Bir- 
mingham (of which an engraved sketch is 
annexed, but of a rude anddistorted charac- 
ter, unworthy the place it occupies), and 
regarding the monopoly, possessed by three 
bodies of individuals, viz. the Birmingham 
Canal Navigation Company, the Trent and 
Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal Company, 
and the late Duke of Bridgewater’s repre- 
sentation, of all the water-carriage of goods 
between Birmingham and Liverpool; the 
amount and value of which the author shews 
to be enormous, and ill-accommodated : the 
rates Of tonnage exacted by these bodies, 
being, at the same time, so high and exorbi- 
tant, that the first of them, upon an original 
payment of £140 per share for making this 
canal, now divide £140 annually, or yearly 
receive back the whole principal / the second, 
now divides £160 annually, on the original 
payment of £200 for completing their 
works ; or yearly receive back four-fifths of 
the whole principal. As to the last of these 
concerns, exclusively in private hands, con- 
jectures only are to be formed; but, in 1805, 
when the history of the British canals was 
compiled for Dr. Rees’ Encyclopedia, the 
able and indefatigable writer thereof stated 
£220,000 to be the probable original outlay 
by the Duke of Bridgewater (exclusively 
of coal-working Tunnels, under - his 
Worsley estate), and Mr. Parkes now men- 
tions the general belief to be, that his 
Grace’s noble successor, realizes, therefrom, 
upwards of £100,000 perannum ; and there- 


fore, now yearly receives back five-elevenths 
With 


‘that such enormous gains were certainly not 
K versed 








—— 
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nested in the parties by the legislature, to the 
extent of excluding all other modes for _ 
improved transit of goods. In p. 69, Xe. 
ig drawn a line of distinction between 
these much-wanted Rail-ways, and the 
host of London bubbles, concocted 1n 
Change-alley, for Rail-ways where none 
are wanted. Of the nineteen public Rail- 
ways enumerated in p. 69, and the pri- 
vate ones previously alluded to by Mr. P. 
as amounting together to several thousand 
miles, in length, of Rail-road, we fully be- 
lieve, that not one mile of these has yet 
been used for the public conveydnce of 
goods and general merchandise. They ex- 
clusively serve to transport coals and stone, 
and such-like articles, and are yet untried 
for general purposes. It behoves, therefore, 
these two Companies, well to weigh, and 
by judicious arrangements, to obviate the 
objections, which hitherto have prevented 
the general use of a Rail-way. 

Beauties of Ancient English and Scottish 
History, in | vol. 8vo., by Caroline Marwell : 
—This lady presents us here with another 
volume of selections; and we think with 
still more success than in her * Beauties 
of Ancient Eloquence.” She has a wider 
field of interest, to glean from, than her 
former subject afforded. The present work 
will be found a valuable acquisition to the 
libraries of young people, and of general 
utility, as a book of reference, to all. 

Lhe Love Letters of Mary Queen of Scots, 
to James Earl of Bothwell ; with her Love 
Sonnets and Marriage Contracts (being the 
long-missing originals from the gilt casket, ) 
erplained by State Papers, &c. &c. &c. By 
Hugh Campbell, LL.D., F.A.S., Illustrator of 
Ossian’s Poems :— Among the bitterest per- 
secutors (calumniators, perhaps, we might 
have said,) of the memory of this unfortu- 
nate Queen, Dr. Campbell now steps for- 
ward with a collection of pretended love 
letters—which escaped it seems even the 
prying malice and intriguing diligence of 
Elizabeth and Murray; but which he en- 
deavours to foist upon us with a cock and 
a bull story, whieh few, even of those to 
whom his English may be intelligible,* will 
be able to understand, and fewer still to 
believe. Indeed, Dr. C. seems himself 
to be aware of the deficiency of the his- 
torical testimony, and, therefore, thinks to 
rest the claim of his letters to authenticity 
on their “ internal evidence.” And what 
= + alarejeror evidence amount to ? 
old Scotch ea ; Age ee be 

odernised to the reignt of the 





* Take one specimen out o 


might be produced of Dr. (C's new aude which 
glicism. Pref. p. xii. 


"$s new of An- 
** To many readers of good . 
the nature of the subject seariee and fine feelings 


—Place me before to them’ monty Of Queen Mary.” 

sort of English if LL.D. ra “yh, 

to the hame of the author. ; ae 
Old Scotch modernised to a rei !!! Reader 


this is the : 
himself. identical english of the LL. D., F. A.S. 
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second Charles; while Mary Queen of Scots 
never wrote in Scotch, and assuredly not 
in Scotch modernised to the reign (or to 
the style used in the reign) of the second 
Charles :—they must, therefore, be genuing 
originals!!! Really the acuteness of the 
logic of this LL. D-, F.A.S-, is equal to the 
manliness of his sentiments,* and the accy, 
racy of his English style. Upon such ey. 
dence, however, we are here presented 
with eleven letters, in which Mary is made 
the avower and recorder of an adulterous 
intercourse with Bothwell, and of a parti. 
cipation, by previous knowledge of the de. 
sign, in the murder of her husband. 
— 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
NETHERLANDS. 

Among the most interesting recent pub- 
lications are, Nova Acta Litleraria Societatio 
Rheno-Trajectine. Memoirs of the Literary 
Society of Utrecht. 
Sophists from the time of Socrates ; by J. Grel. 

FRANCE. 

Of the publications of the preceding 
month, we shall only mention, at present, 
Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles, by se- 
veral professors of the Jardin du Roi, and 
of the principal schools of Paris. This 
work treats, principally, of animal biography 
and the productions of the earth.— Recher- 
ches sur les Ossemens fossiles,—in which the 
character of many animals, whose species 
have been destroyed by natural revolutions, 
is discovered. Nouvel Almanach des Gour- 
mands, beinga guide to the art of good living, 
dedicated to the belly ; by A. B. de Perigord, 
and comprising Poesies Gourmandes. 4n- 
nales du Musée et de I Ecole moderne des 
beaux Arts; an entier collection of engray- 
ings from the paintings and sculptures of the 
Musée Royale, and a selection from the 
galleries of Versailles, the Luxembourg, &e, 

GERMANY. 

Dr. J. Frederic Kleuker has published 
work, “ Ueber den alien und neun Protes- 
tantism.” The Protestant Religion as at first 
established, and now exercised. 

SWITZERLAND. 

M. Jean Hanhart, has published Conrad 
Gessner ; Ein Beytrag ur Geschichte, &¢- 
The Life of Conrad Gessner (by Jean Han. 
hart,) from origina! documents, forming an 
exemplification of the state of Literature = 

t 








_ * Dr. C. seems to have a generous pride a ped 
ing and imagining all the evil that can be it 
together or suggested relative to the sex whom 
was once thought to be manly and gentleman-like to 
apologise for and protect ; and, as another spec 
of the analytical acuteness of his superlative logic, bo 
are told that we ought to believe Mary Queen 0 on 
capable of being a common adultress, and 
to the murder of her husband; because a farm 
wife was lately executed for instigating her paramour 
to a like murder, and because Dr. C. has heard & 
report which loads the memory of England's In 

cen, with more offences than even the conducto® 
. acertain state inquisition attempted to heap U 

er. From such a persevering assailant of all 

: rs the name of woman, even the moral : 
| Queen Elizabeth (announced as the next subject 
of the Dr.’s animadversions) has little to apprehend- 
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the Reformed Religion, in the 16th Century. 
Born of humble parents, and pursued by 
adversity, throughout his life, Gessner, ne- 
vertheless, found the means of cultivating 
and employing his talents; and, though 
worn with attending the sick couch of a 
beloved wife, gave to the world many va- 
Juable works ; the principal are his CEuvres 
Botaniques; Bibliotheque Universelle ; 
Histoire des Animaux; Lettres Médici- 
nales; Mithridates de differentiis Lin- 
guarum, &c. 
ITALY. 

Dr. L. Stulli has published Sulle Detona- 
zioni dell’ Isola di Meleda. On the Detonations 
of the Isle of Meleda ; in which he relates, 
that-on the 20th March 1822, at the vil- 
lage of Babinopoglie, situate in the midst 
of a valley in Meleda, loud detonations 
were heard, which were, at first, taken for 
the report of cannon, and which strongly 
shook the doors and windows of the vil- 
lage. During two months, these same de- 
tonations continued to be heard, and so 
many as twenty or thirty have been 
counted in aday. ‘The author attributes 
this to the effect of subterranean air pas- 
sing through the sea, and communicating 
with the atmosphere. 

Opere di Torquato Tasso. Works of Tasso, 
( forming part of the collection of Italian 
Classics). In five volunres, comprising the 
Jerusalem liberated, preceded by a Life of 
Tasso, by M. Fabroni: the treatise on the 
heroic poem, which Tasso himself preferred 
toall his other works; his poeticletters and 
his allegory ; his Aminta and Prime; and 
lastly, his dialogues and some other of his 
best prose writings. 

There has also appeared Saggi Sopra il 
Petrarca. Essays on Petrarch, published in 
English, by Ugo Foscolo and translated into 
Italian, by M, Camillo Ugoni. 


AMERICA. 


New-York.—The prospectus and pro- 
gram of an institution about to be formed 
here, in imitation of the Athénée of Paris 
and of some of our English institutions, 
have just appeared. The founders are 
composed of professors, literary men, 
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ministers of religion, physicians, lawyers, 
&c. They appeal to the patriotism of their 
countrymen, and offer to them as a model 
for imitation, the town of Liverpool, the. 
commercial rival of New-York, but where 
literature and the arts and sciences have 
met with the most liberal encouragement. 

The Athénée of New-York will com- 
mence with the year 1825: fifty-nine sub- 
scribers have already signed their names. 
The proposed courses of Lectures embrace 
the whole circle of Sciences, Philosophy, 
literature and Arts. There is to be a 
library and reading-rooms. At stated 
meetings, the different propositions and re- 
ports are to be submitted to the general 
assembly of the society. 

The National Calendar, published at 
Washington, contains some valuable no- 
tices respecting the United States. The 
partrelating to emigration is curious enough. 
In the years 182] and 1822 there arrived 
in different ships 20,201 passengers; of 
whom 3,969 were citizens of the United 
States ; of the other 16,232 emigrant fo- 
reigners, 8,284 were English, 685 French, 
486 Germans, 400 Spaniards, 112 Hol- 
landers. It is a question of great import- 
auce to settle the advantages which the 
United States do or might derive from these 
emigrations. The compiler of the Calen- 
dar mentions some facts which aid the so- 
lution of this question. He divides the 
emigrants into four classes: the first is the 
usefully productive, and comprizes 4,964 
individuals, all engaged in some sort of 
trade or profession. The other classes are 
unproductive but useful, 5,069; unpro- 
ductive, 450; and all other sorts of unpro- 
ductive (as old men, women, children, &c.) 
9,721. The Calendar contains a list of all 
the new works or new editions deposited 
in the Secretary of State’s office in the 
same year: they amount to ninety-five— 
twenty of which are dictionaries, gram- 
mars, or elementary books ; nine theologi- 
cal and moral; fourteen of physical and 
mathematical science; eight law; eleven 
statistics and geography, &c. &c. Altoge- 
ther, the work presents a curious and in- 
structive picture of this rising country. 
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HE Curistmas Pantrommes have 

constituted, of course, at both houses, 
the principal attractions of the preceding 
month; and, at both houses, they have 
been, as might be expected, splendid in 
scenery, dresses, and decorations. We 
cannot, however, compliment them for any 
other improvements. We want (and we 
see no reason in the nature of the thing 
why we should not have it) a little more 
novelty and imagination—a little dumb 
poetry, in the harlequinading business and 
Conduct of the story; and the romantic 


fables generally selected, seem to invite the 
expectation. Thus, at Drury-lane, The 
Talking Bird; or the Singing Trees and Gol- 
den Waters, is a title that transports our 
recollections all at once into the magical 
regions and fascivating marvels of “ The 
Arabian Nights 7’ and so long as we are 
detained there, we continue to be amused ; 
but Harlequin’s dagger of lath rather dissi- 
pates than confirms the enchantment 

The tricks are mostly stale, and from 
want of skilful management in the ma- 
chinery, rather wearying than surprising. 
K 2 , The 
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The idea, however, of the whole front of 
the New Washing Company office falling 
backwards, flat upon the stage, and being 
instantly metamorphosed into a stage full 
of living washerwomen, soaping and rins- 
ing at their tubs, is as Ingenious as it is Ori- 
ginal. It produces the genuine effect of 
pantomimic metamorphose, a mingled im- 
pression of appropriateness and surprise ; 
but still it has no connection with the 
story. It neither brings the hero and he- 
roine into, nor helps them out of any embar- 
rassment: it only occurs because an inge- 
nious conceit presented itself to the me- 
chanist, which was too good to be lost. 

The censure of not having made the most 
of the theme adopted, applies perhaps still 
more strongly to the pantomime of the 
otherhouse. The Dragon of Wantley is the 
title of a well-known ballad, preserved in 
Dr. Piercy’s invaluable collection, “ Re- 
liques of Ancient Poetry ;” and it is, per- 
haps, one of the happiest specimens in our 
language of the very highest species of sati- 
rical burlesque. ‘The object of the satire 
has become, in some degree, obsolete, and 
many of the allusions are accordingly ob- 
scure; but the ingenuity of the vehicle 
triumphs over the oblivion of the purpose ; 
and while it amuses by the semblance 
of romantic incident, continues to suggest 
new applications of the satire. It has 
been before adapted to the purposes of 
the stage. The burlesque opera of The 
Dragon of Wantley (perhaps the happiest of 
our travesties of the Italian opera) is not 
yet forgotten; nor can we help suggest- 
ing that much of the business, a great part 
of the music, and the whole of the chorusses 
might have been happily incorporated with 
the pantomime. At any rate, a more appo- 
site use might have been made of that ludi- 
crously sublime personage, the Dragon, 
than his unmeaning metamorphose into the 
grinning clown. By this bungling contriy- 
ance, the story is dismissed before the busi- 
ness of the pantomime begins ; and all that 
remains to mterest is a succession of beau- 
tiful scenery. Of this the moving pano- 
rama of the banks of the Thames, with all 
the projected improvements, from Black- 
friars to Vauxhall-bridge, as an exhibition 
of this kind, cannot be too highly com- 
mended. But enough of pantomime. 

At tna the Christmas mum- 
mery was preceded, appropri 
by Sheridan’s peacemaking speaking — 
ae Pizarro, which has since sl 
os bees ; though wretchedly 

n all its characters, 


except Elvira (for which is 
the best substitute we cecum ate 
and Rolla, which is one of Wallack’s pone 
successful efforts ; and to which, perha : 
he does almost as ample justice, especially 
in the scenes of picturesque effect, as aid 
heretofore, though much more high! “ifted 
Its Original representative foam 


original - In short, thou 
Wallack is apt to betray his = 





when he follows in the track of first. 
talent ; he is, upon the whole, the 
Rolla we have seen since the days of Joby 
Kemble. 

Among the plays of Shakspeare the 
have been represented here, during the 
month, Henry the Eighth has given to Mr 
Macready an opportunity of trying ig 
powers in the character of Cardinal Wolsey, 
In our opinion, however, his performance 
has too much of the feebleness of age, and 
too little of the dignity of the Cardinal, 
Mr. M. seems not to be aware that there 
is in intellectual energy and elevation a 
power of sustaining the weight of mor 
years than Wolsey had to carry, without 
sinking into the tremours and totterings of 
a second childhishness—of which, indeed, 
Shakspeare, in this character, gives not the 
slightest suggestion. Neither do we know 
how to account for this actor’s having 
contrived to disenchant his utterance from 
the magic of that infinitely diversified but 
eternally consonant rhythmus so conspicu- 
ous in all the more highly inspired passa 
ges of our great dramatist ; and without at- 
tention to which, it is utterly impossible to 
do any thing like justice to such speeches, 
especially, as are put into the mouth of 
the fallen statesman. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor, somewhat 
spoiled by the inappropriate introduction of 
ill-selected songs, gave Mr. Terry an op- 
portunity of trying his powers here in 


Falstaff. But the humour of Mr. Terry | 


was that of Boniface rather than of Falstaf. 
While his utterance was elaborately velie- 
ment, his corporal motions were all spring 
and vigour : and if some critics of former 
times scrupled not to call even Henderson 
the jumping, Mr. Terry, with much nearer 
approximation to truth, might be called the 
dancing Falstaff. Nor were the generality 
of the other characters much more favour- 
ably cast. Wallack, indeed, was something 
more than respectable in the jealous-pated 
Ford; but Mr, Harley’s gay and good- 
humoured self-sufficiency could not be 
transmuted into the sheepish dismallity of 
Master Slender. For FPistol’s magog strut, 
his voice of mill-stones, and his brow of 
thunder—we had not even a sketch of them. 
Miss Stephens in Mrs. Ford, and Mr. 
Waylet in Mrs. Page, did all that could be 
expected if they are to be given to singers; 
but we cannot forget the days when the 
two Merry Wives used to be performed by 
the first actresses on the stage. 

_ Massinger’s Fatal Dowry, has been Te 
vived here with considerable alterations ; 
but with no very brilliant suecess. The 
play itself is not perhaps one of the best 
adapted for revival; at least it would re- 
quire the revision of a master-hand. It has 
vigorous passages, and still more vigorous 
conceptions of incident and situation ; with 
much more of dramatic action, and much 
more powerful delineation of character thal! 
is to be found in that tame transcript from 

it 
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it (Rowe's Fair Penitent) which in the 
days of Mr. and Mrs. Barry had such trium- 
phant possession of the stage. But the 
character of Beaumelle (the heroine) is still 
more exceptionable than that of Calista ; 
and nothing less than an entire rewriting 
of it, and finding a more respectable sort 
of villain for her seducer, could give drama- 
tic interest to the story. Mr. Macready in 
Romont (the Horatio of Rowe) was more 
at home than in the highly imaginative and 
master characters of Shakspeare ; and was 
as usual, highly applauded. 

A more recent novelty has been pre- 
sented to us, at the same house, under the 
name and description of “a new grand 
Opera, called The Fall of Algiers,” sup- 
ported by the vocal powers of Sapio, Horn, 
Miss Graddon and Miss Stephens ; and by 
the comic humour of Terry and Harley. 
In point of plot (with the advantage only 
of a little more scenic splendour in the ca- 
tastrophe) it is a mere transcript of “ The 
Siege of Belgrade :’’ with scarcely a devia- 
tion, even in point of character, except the 
stale conceit of a note-taking Timothy 
Tourist, for Mr. Harley, and a gross and 
outré caricature of Sir Anthony Absolute, 
under the name of Admiral Rockwardine 
(for Mr. Terry). Of the music, with few ex- 
ceptions, we eannot speak very highly. Much 
of it was pretty, which is usually the case 
with Bishop’s ; and, as usual, little of it had 
either the striking originality which sur- 
prises while it delights, or that inspiration 
of feeling and expression which seizes on 
the fancy or influences the pulse. Several 
of the songs were indeed encored; but, 
with one exception only, so evidently by a 
small and previously arranged party, that 
the obstinacy with which the call was per- 
severed in, in opposition to the majority of 
the audience, placed the singers, and even 
the sweet favourite Miss Stephens herself, 
in very painful predicaments: for what can 
be more worrying to a performer than to 
stand for ten minutes, together, like a cul- 
prit during the discussions of a disagreeing 
jury, and be compelled at last to sing in 
dumb show, as it were, amidst the discor- 
dant cries of “ No, no,.no!” and the 
clatter of hands and sticks that would over- 
whelm them. ‘This is a modern custom, 
that would be “ honoured in the breach.” 
—The only encore that actually and evi- 
dently came from the house, was Sapio’s 
" Yes—tis decreed—thou lovely fair,” 
in the second act, which is really very beau- 
tiful: and it is but just to say that the 
sestett and chorus that followed was equally 
beautiful, and was executed by Horn, 
Sapio, Miss Stephens, Miss Graddon, &c. 
m a style fully equal to the merit of the 
composition. The greatest fault of the 
‘Music Is Its imitation of the style of Weber ; 
much of it being, in effect, Der Freischutz 
in masquerade ; and, like masquerading in 
general, with little of consistency in the 
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assumed character. We advise Mr. Bishop 
to avoid this ill-adapted mimicry for the 
future. It is not a style suited to the con- 
stitution of his taste and talent. If he can- 
not attain excellence in his own way, let 
him be assured he will not rise to it in this. 
There is nothing of German depth and 
abstraction evidently in the music of his 
soul. If there had been, he would not 
have adopted such a style upon such an oc- 
sion : for the peculiar merit of the music 
of Der Freischutz consists in what may be 
called its métaphysique: its happy adaption 
to the wild and supernatural cast of the 
story. Here, therefore, it was entirely out 
of place. 

CovENT-GARDEN has had the good for- 
tune to command good houses without the 
necessity of much appeal to novelty. Mr. 
Russell, made an unsuccessful attempt in 
the ‘character of Shylock ; and Mrs. Sloman 
Was not as successful in Portia, as in more 
pathetic characters; and the play has not 
been repeated. On the 12th of the month, 
Colman’s heterogeneous, but interesting 
Opera of Inkle and Yarico, was revived 
with considerable éclat. There are strokes 
of nature and touches of sentiment and feel- 
ing in it which atone for its incongruities ; 
and the “ broad grins” scattered so freely 
through it, are accepted by many, not re- 
luctantly, as excuses for an equal quantity 
of nonsense. The performers also did their 
part towards putting the best face on every 
thing: as in the acting of this Opera, in- 
deed, is pretty generally the case. . For 
Mr. Colman is a sort of favourite among 
managers ; and they generally take care to 
cast his characters in the best way they 
can. The absurdity of Wowski’s negro 
complexion in the wild woods and caves of 
aboriginal America, and even her polish 
name, and song about polish lovers, were 
redeemed by the comic acting and finely 
developed voice of Miss Love; who, if she 
had not made the mistake of trailing with 
clownish awkardness the Indian fan of 
feathers, which she ought to have ‘borne 
with the familiarity of native grace, would 
have been perhaps at least equal, if not su- 
perior to the very best of her predecessors 
in the character. Miss M. Tree was a 
delightful Yarico, and played with as much 
pathetic sweetness as she sung.—Farren’s 
Sir Christopher Curry was in his very best 
style of acting, and commanded throughout 
the laugh and plaudit of the house. Even 
the hardness of his usual mannerism was 
in excellent unison with the character. His 
chuckling, his shrugs, and his by-play, were 
admirable ; and if he carried the “comic 
sometimes almost to the verge of caricature 
and farce, the honest indignation of the 
last scene with Jnkle was so happily 
mingled with the peculiar humour of the 
character, that his claim to excellence in 
this part may be admitted, almost without 


abatement. 
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NEW MUSIC. _ 

Brsnor’s new opera is the lion of the 
month. The report of the composer s 
friends stated it to be the climax of his 
endeavours, and the circumstance of its being 
written for a new house, new singers, and 
a different orchestra, produced a greater de- 
gree of interest than has been felt for - 
English opera for some time: but alas ° 
“ monte parturiente, &c.” ba 

It is decidedly inferior to “ Maid Marian, 
“ Zuma,”’&c. and even poor simple unosten- 
tatious “ Clari” will live long after the 
“ Dey of Algiers,” with all his parade, has 
sunk into oblivion. We had hoped from 
the promise of the first chorus, to have met 
with a musical treat—it was original and 
highly expressive ; the effect of the passage 
“ Tho’ the sky’s sulphureous glare,” &c. 
was truly grand, and the return to a simple 
melody in the major produced a delightful 
effect in the last verse: but, with the excep- 
tions of the slow movement in the finale to 
the second act, and a scolding duet in the 
Italian style, between the two singing 
heroes, our anticipations were utterly dis- 
appointed. We have seen a number of 
musical friends who were present at the 
first representations, not one of whom 
could retain a single passage in his memory : 
as strong a proof as possible of the great 
want of interest in the melodies. Poor 
Miss Stephens seemed quite out of her 
element. 

As the German music is so much the 
rage of the day, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to our readers to know that the cele- 
brated Hummel, the piano-forte composer, 
has just written an opera, “ Mathilde von 
Guise,” to which he has added an Italian 
translation ; it is much admired on the 
continent, and a few copies have already 
found their way to this kingdon. 


“ What is Prayer ?” a Sacred Song. J. W. 
Holder, Mus. Bac. 2s. Goulding § Co, 
A very pleasing Sunday evening song. 

We could point out one or two palpable 
plagiarisms, but as they are beautiful pas- 
sages, and well introduced, Mr. H. deserves 
more credit than blame for them. The 
accompaniment in semiquavers near the 
end of the tune has an awkward effect. 


** England Europe’s Glory.” 
f ry. Ballad su 
Mr. Braham, T.Jackson. 2s. W. pads 
As strong a contrast as possible to the 
last. It is one of those tearing noisy bal- 
lads Without one atom of feeling, which 
pee eee thunders of applause from the 
nlightened audiences of : 
atduee Sadler’s Wells and 
*“ Oh thou Obdurate.” 
it. H.R. Bishop, 
D Al maine, & Co. 
This is an extremely pleasing ai 
a 
adapted to a concert or P serene =a 
theatrical performance ; as it is perfectly 


Sung in As you like 
ls. 6d. Goulding, 





[Feb, 1, 
destitute ofall stage effect. It is ing, 
expressive style, very similar to the beaut, 


ful air, By the simplicity of Venus’ doves” | 


“* Fair was my Love.” Sung in As youlile 
It. H.R.Bishop. 1s. 6d. Goulding & Cg, 
What could tempt Mr. B. to compos 

this song is beyond our conception. It cap. 

not be called comic, though written for 

Fawcett; the melody is common place; 

and any thing but beautiful, and the 

ill adapted to it. It is certainly the wont 

piece in the opera. 


“ Blow, blow thou Winter’s Wind.” Arranged 
by Bishop. ‘1s.6d. Goulding & Co, 


“ Under the Greenwood Tree.” Ditto. 


We name these songs merely in order to 
notice Mr. B.’s very excellent arrangement 
of the accompaniments, for the airs are too 
well known and too much admired to re 
quire any additional praise from us. 


“Rest, Lady, rest.” Duet in Hafed the Ghe- 
ber. C. F. Horn. 2s. 6d. Wm. Horn. 


A very pleasing little notturno for two 
treble voices, of the simplest construction. 
The opening symphony is very characteris- 
tic. We think it will become a favorite. 


“ To watch young Spring’s return.” Ballad 
H. J. Jackson. 1s. 6d. W. Horn. 


“ There is a love.” Vocal Rondo. J.C. 
Greene. 1s. 6d. W. Horn. 


The first is a very elegant melody, and 
reminds us (perhaps a little too strongly) of 
“ Softly sleep, my baby boy.” It professes 
to be sung by Miss Paton, not we believe 
on the stage. The idea of the second 1s 
taken from “ My harp and lute.” Accort- 
ing to the best of our judgment it is not 
Mr. G.’s happiest effort. 


PIANO-FORTE. 


A Farewell Concerto as performed at his last 
Concert, by Ford Ries. 22s. 6d. Boosey 


We do not think the title of this pro- 
duction very appropriate. We have seldom 
seen a piece of music on this scale of 80 
much lightness and brilliancy- The rondo, i 
particular, breathes the very soul of gaiety, 
and certainly gives as little idea as possible 
of the pangs ofa last adieu. The first and 
last movements are in A., and the larghetto 
in D. ; it is a most delightful composition, 
but we regret that the great price will prevent 
its general circulation. Would it not be 
worth Messrs. Booseys’ while to print the 
rondo, separate,—or with the minor intto- 
duction only? it must pay them well. 


The Emperor Alexander's favourite Quadrille 
with variations. Gelinets. 3s. Goulding 
and Co. 

This composition is rather too long and 
uninteresting for a concert piece consisting 
of ten variations and a coda ; butas a lesso” 
for practice it is particularly well adapter 
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oft variations give examples of almost 
Iti. sel possible variety of style ; the best, in 





"s 


our opinion, are the 3d_and oth, which are 
brilliant, the 8th per imitazione, and the 
9th, where the air is taken up in the bass 
with a running accompaniment ; the theme, 
though trifling and uninteresting in itself, 
is a good subject to work upon. 









A Favourite Air, composed by Carl Marie 
von Weber, arranged as a Rondo or the 
Piano-Forte, by J. Wesley. 2s. Birchall 
and Co. 

There are a number of very melodious 
passages and fine harmonies _ scattered 
through this rondo, that plainly speak the 
composer to be master of his profession ; 
but there is a want of determinate design 
in the piece, it rather gives the idea ofa 
fine performer extemporising on a subject, 
than of a written, and, of course, premedi- 
tated composition. 


Les Petits Amusements, Nos. '7, 8. J.Calkin. 
| Is. 6d. each. Chappel & Co. 

6 These two numbers contain the favourite 
" airs, “ Zitti Zitti,”’ and,“ Fra tanti Angos- 
™ cie,” pleasingly arranged for juvenile per- 
formers. 
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b Favourite Airs from Rossini’s Zelmira, for 
Piano-Forte, with Flute accompaniments. 
Samuel Webbe. 6s. Clementi & Co. 


*, These airs are well adapted, and form a 
= pleasing lesson; but the author is wrong 


~ a 


d in calling the flute an accompaniment, it is 
if completely obligato in “* Riedi al soglio,”’ 
. and has several passages principale in the 
" other airs. 

4 The Jager Chorus, arranged with variations 
t & for two performers. G. F. Harris. 3s. 


Clementi. 


There is no very great portion of origi- 

: nality in the variations or introduction; but 

' § | itis a lesson of a useful class, and produces 
| an agreeable effect. 


Airs from Ricciardo and Zoraide, arranged 
for two performers. Nos. 1,2. We 

Watts. 43. Clementi. 

Mr. W. is one of the most effective com- 
posers of P. F. Duets that we know, there 
is an elegance and chastity about his ar- 
rangements—we are not stunned with an 
everlasting din of aspeggio chords. The 
at woe ae us contain, “ Sella rai 

gnor, onfusa smarrita,””’ “ Qual suono 
terribile,” “ Qual giorno ohime,” “ Qual in- 
sultante orgoglio,” and “ Riccardo che veggo,”’ 
—— which does credit to Mr. W.’s 

aste. 


—- -_ eh! awe —S|S_ Sr . 
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HARP, 


Select Pieces from the Opera of Der Fries. 
chutz, arranged for the Harp, by Bochsa, 
intwo Books. 3s. each. Boosey & Co. 


This is a very useful little work to ama- 
teur performers ; with the exception of 
about two pages in the whole work, it is 
a@ mere arrangement of the best airs for the 
peculiarities of the instrument, whlch is well 
executed and much facilitates the acquisi- 
tion. 


A ninth set of Quadrilles, selected from the 
Frieschutz, dedicated to Mrs. Otway Cave. 
Wieppart. 4s. Clementi & Co. 


This work is nearly the same thing as the 
last, on a smaller scale, and adapted to a 
purpose which will render it more generally 
popular. 


Overture to Der Frieschutz, arranged for the 
Harp and Piano-Forte, with Flute and 
Violoncello accompaniments. G. Holst. 6s. 
Cocks & Co. 


Favourite Airs in the Frieschutz, arranged for 
ditto ditto. Burrows. Two Books. 6s. 
Clementi. 


Mr. Host’s arrangement we think equal 
to any we have seen; it is simple, but every 
note produced its effect. Mr. Burrow’s 
harp is as outré as the overture, which we 
noticed last month, and the combinations 
are pleasing. ; 


FLUTE. 


Eighth Fantasia for Flute and Piano-Forte, 
introducing La Biondina, with variations. 
C. Nicholson. 4s. Clementi. 


The air on which Mr. Nicholson has 
grounded the greatest part of his composi- 
tion has long been admired for its simple 
elegance ; the adagio introduction is very 
graceful, and the variations brilliant with- 
out being characterized by any of those pre- 
posterous difficulties which rather annoy 
than gratify the performer, even when 
acquired. 


Les Belles Fleurs, No. 7. Themes by Rossini, 
Solar and Bruguier. 4s. Chappel. 


This number consists of three movements 
from Rossini’s Opera, a larghetto march, and 
allegretto in turn. Wedo not think it by 
any means equal to the last. The flute, 
except in the first movement, “ Cielo il mio 
labbro,”’has too much the style of an accom- 
paniment, but though inferior to the former 
number, it still ranks high as a most pleas- 
ing arrangement. 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS, 


- Including Notices of Works in hand, Domestic and Foreign, 
—— 


FINE ARTS. 
HE British Institution, in Pall-Mall, 
@_ is about to open its annual exhibition 
to the public, and, so far as we can learn, 
with even more than its usual claims to 
attention. The directors of this national 
school having offered premiums to those 
painters who shoud produce the best 
sketch of the “ Battle of the Nile,” or the 
“ Battle of Trafalgar ;’? many candidates 
have entered the lists, it being understood, 
also, that the fortunate victor, in this ho- 
nourable contest, will be further rewarded 
by a commission for a large picture to be 
hereafter presented to Greenwich Hos- 
pital. , 

Several of these works have, in their 
progress, been contemplated by us with 
great pleasure, for though generally adverse 
to war, and all its pomp and circumstance, 
we have yet that love of glory and national 
pride inherent in man, and cannot read 
such a dazzling page in our national history, 
without feeling that glow of the heart, that 
quick throbbing of the pulse, which indi- 
cates the pride of triumph, the solicitude 
of a moment big with the fate of nations, 
and deciding that of so many dear and va- 
juable individuals. 

Of these pictures, the most brillant, 
finely coloured, and magnificently effective, 
is that of the Bay of Aboukir, by Mr. 
Sharpe—the last man from whom we ex- 
pected such a painting, not from supposed 
deficiency of power, for we knew him to be 
a good sailor and a charming colourist ; but 
from the circumstance of his scenes being 
hitherto, with little exception, chosen from 
familiar life. 

Mr. Cartwright, professionally a marine 
painter, and personally acquainted with the 
awful front of naval warfare (we believe at 
lrafalgar), offers two pictures, exquisitely 
drawn, and full of nautical knowledge. 
Mr. Daniel, R. A., an experienced painter 
of great powers in the department called 
for, will, undoubtedly, be a very strong 
tompetitor. We will not presume to vati- 
cinate farther than to suppose that one of 
these three are likely to succeed; but it is 
Certain several other meritorious works have 
been some time on the easel. 
> rg ag r : orks of merit are, also, said 

: O the gallery, in different lines 
of art, and we may, therefore, expect to be 
highly amused at a season of the 
when this charming mode of delightin> th. 
eye, and gratifying the mind, wre of 
a 7 = attraction. In ‘the 
£ioomy days of winte > eee ae 
created by the ie sd pat gg oo 
or heroic group offered he » t te social 

’ Vy the poetic pe 
cil, breathes ene . poetic pen- 
reathes enchantment oyer the “ lull 
realities of life,” and renders the ‘ u 
which can cheat us into an ae - rand 
4 new existence, 








and bid us live in summer scenes, and with 
beloved, though imaginary beings, not lesa 
potent as a benignant magician, than dear 4 
a friend. 

Of the engravings which have lately ap. 
peared, none haxe excited such high jp. 
terest as those of Lord Byron. Of th 
we have been most pleased with that ep. 
graved by H. Meyer, from a picture by 
Holmes, for which the great poet sat imme. 
diately before leaving England. It is ex. 
quisitely beautiful, and the expression per- 
sive, thoughtful, and therefore, interesting, 
The head, by Lupton, from the well-known 
admirable portrait by Philips, R.a., is also 
finely engraved, and of great merit. 

We have lately seen drawings on stone, 
from two pictures of G. S. Newton’s, a 
‘‘ Girl at her Devotions,” and a “ Gil 
with a Falcon,”’ so beautiful as to outgo 
all we expected from lithography. They 
are by Mr. R. Lane, a young gentlentar, 
whom we understand to be a relation to 
Gainsborough, and whose high talent proves 
that his genius has descended without de- 
terioration. He has been lately employed 
in a very fine engraving, in the line manner, 
of Sir T. Lawrence’s “ Little Red Riding 
Hood,” and only adopted. these drawings 
on stone, as a species of relief from the sight- 
wearing efforts called for, by his exquisite 
burin, in works of this highly-finished 
character. Bb. 








A literary treasure of no common value, 
and of most singular rarity, which is likely 
to excite a strong interest in the minds of 
all well-read lovers of the ancient English 
drama, and will awaken the hopes and 
fears of every ambitious and jealous collec- 


tor of scarce books, has, within the last few 


days, been brought to light, and is now l 
the hands of an experienced dealer. This 
exhumated curiosity is a book m small 
quarto, said to be ‘once possessed by St 
Thomas Hanmer,: but not alluded to by 
him, containing the scarce editions of eleven 
of Shakspeare’s plays, among which & 
Hamlet. The perusal of the whole of these 
must highly gratify a qualified reader, but 
a careful collation of the latter tragedy wil 
bestow a greater reward on the diligence 

the critical examiner than any or ali of the 
others can give: it is, in fact, the prinel 


feature of the volume; it is of the date of 


1603. Of this edition not the slightest men- 
tion has ever been made, it is therefore 

to conclude that, to the various, able am 
laborious commentators on Shakespeare, It 
was utterly unknown ; the earliest whic 

has ever obtained notice being that of | 

of which Mr. Malone gives the title, though 
it 1s quite clear that he had no other know- 
ledge of it : a copy of this edition of | 
Was, however, in Mr. Kemble’s collectios 
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1825. ] 
and is now in the possession of the Duke 
of Devonshire. Hamlet first appeared, ac- 
cording to Malone’s calculation, in 1600, 
therefore the edition, which has called forth 
these remarks, was published only three 
years after the tragedy was produced. 

A most curious collection of autograph 
letters of distinguished persons, from the 
reign of Elizabeth to that of James Il, 
were sold recently at Southby’s auction- 
room ; amongst them were those of Eliza- 
beth; Mary, Queen of Scots and her 
mother, Mary of Guise ; Cardmal Bexton ; 
the Regents Arran, Mar and Murray ; the 
Earls of Sussex and Bedford ; Lord Huns- 
don; James VI. of Scotland; Anne of 
Denmark ; Charles I. and II. ; the Queen 
of Bohemia; the Duke of Monmouth and 
Lord Chancellor Bacon ; Lord Rochester, 
&e. A considerable number of these letters 
relate to that period of the Scottish history 
to which the public attention has been 
awakened by the pen of the author of 
Waverley ; there is one letter of Claver- 
house, describing the battle with the cove- 
nanters at Drumolog, which was purchased, 
by the Duke of Buckingham, for 12gs. ; 
a letter of Mary, Queen of Scots, to Lord 
Gray, sold for ]1/. ; a large portion of the 
letters, connected with Scotland, were pur- 
chosed by Mr. Constable of Edinburgh, for 
ths Advocates’ Library. There were in 
the whole 120 letters, and they produced 
upwards of 2700. 

A mask of sponge has been recommend- 
ed as a preservative against the accidents 
arising from foul airin wells, &e., and the 
destructive effects of the noxious particles 
Inhaled, by the workmen, in white-lead, 
cotton and other manufactories; a mask 
of this sort, made sufficiently large to cover 
the lower part of the face, including the 
nose and mouth, and tied to the back of 
the head, is said to have been used by a 
person who stayed for a _ considerable 
time in a very foul cesspool, without in- 
jury, while a crust of poisonous matter ad- 
hered to the outside of the mask, which, 
if inhaled, would have destroyed him. 

Discoveries at Rochester Cathedral.—Mr. 
Cottingham, in taking down the Corin- 
thian altar-piece, with which this fine gothic 
cathedral was deformed at the time of the 
Reformation, has brought to view the whole 
of the original composition ot the east end 
of the choir, consisting of three beautiful 
gothic arched recesses and windows, in the 
purest style of the thirteenth century ; and, 
on scraping off the white-wash, the decora- 
tions of the high altar appeared in nearly 
all their pristine glory, consisting of birds 
and beasts, fleurs-de-lis, lilies, crescents, 
stars, scroll foliage, fleury-crosses, lace- 
Work borders, &c. arranged in the most 
beautiful order, and finely contrasted in 
the colours, which consist of the brightest 
crimsons, purples, azures, greens, &c. In 
addition to this interesting display of archi- 
tectural elegance, another antiquarian trea- 
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sure has been discovered of equal curiosity. 
This is a monument, with the effigies of 
one of the early bishops of Rochester, in 
his pontifical robes, judged to be of that 
period when the arts of sculpture and 
architecture were at their zenith of splen- 
dour—the reign of Edward III. The 
crozier, mitre and robes are tastefully dis- 
posed and gorgeously enriched—the crozier 
with gilded foliage, and the mitre in dia- 
mond compartments of jewellery work, 
the execution of which is in the highest 
degree elaborate. A part of the archi- 
tectural decorations of the tomb have also 
been found ; the beautiful carving, gilding 
and colouring of which place them among 
the most perfeet specimens of Gothic art. 
Of this elegant monument, and its incom- 
parably fine effigy, not the slightest men- 
tion has ever been made. We understand 
Mr. Cottingham is engaged in making a 
perfect restoration of this tomb, from the 
fragments found on the spot; until which 
time, both tomb and effigy will be covered 
up, In order to prevent their sustaining 
any damage. 

Modern Rome the Depit of the Arts.—A 
letter from Rome states that some valuable 
copper-plates, engraved by Dorigny and 
Aquilla, from several of the choicest works 
of Raphael, Annibal Carracci, and other great 
masters, have been lately destroyed by order 
of the librarian of the Holy See, on account 
of their profane exhibition of the human 
form divine! Are we returning to the era 
of vandalism, that such an outrage should be 
committed in the emporium of the fine arts ? 
or do the Jesuits wish to extinguish every 
trace of art, in Europe, except that of hood.. 
winking mankind ? 

One of those rare birds, the silk-tailed chat- 
terer, (ampelis garrulus )was lately caught in 
the neighbourhood of Melville. This is 
one of the most beautiful of our occasional 
visitants from the arctic circle, and has been 
seen in Britain only at long intervals. The 
present one corresponded, very exactly, with 
Bewick’s description, and had on each wing 
six of those flat vermillion-coloured horny 
appendages, which form so peculiar a cha- 
racteristic of the bird. When caught it ap- 
peared much exhausted, and on being put 
into a dark cage ate a few of the haws of the 
evergreen thorn, rejecting the seeds, but 
died in the night. 

Witchcraft.—It may not be generally 
known, that Sir Henry Cromwell, as Lord 
of the Manor of Warboys, after the convic- 
tion of the Witches of Warboys, in 1593, 
left their property, which was forfeited to 
him, to the Corporation of Huntingdon, on 
condition that they should give forty shil- 
lings every year to a Doctor or Bachelor in 
Divinity of Queen’s College, Cambridge, to 
preach a sermon at All-Saints Church, in 
Huntingdon, on the annunciation of the 
blessed Virgin, against the sin of witchcraft, 
und to teach the people how they should 
discover and frustrate the machinations of 
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witehes and dealers with evil spirits. This 
sermon continues to be preached.— Itis doubt- 
loss felt to be a little awkward sometimes, 
to preach upon an exploded opinion: but, 
it is still more lamentable that there should 
be clergymen, in the Church, as by law es- 
tablished, who are necessitated, or can con- 
descend, to earn forty shillings by perpetuat- 
ing a superstition so ridiculous. 

The emperor of Russia has ordered from 
Paris, two steam-engines of eighty horse 
power, which are to be employed in the 
powder manufactories at Moscow. The 
Emperor is said, also, to have it in contem- 
plation, to explore the lately-diseovered 
mines in the interior of his kingdom, by 
means of this stupendous production of 
human science. In the course of another 
year, it is more than probable that a steam- 
engine manufactory of considerable extent 
will be established in St. Petersburgh, as 
an enterprising Englishman, named Munro, 
has lately had several conferences with the 
Russian ministry on the subject. The ad- 
vantages of such an establishment, to the 
Russian empire, would be very great, and 
there cannot be a doubt of the facilities 
which would attend it. The quality of the 
iron would be, of course, far superior to that 
which is manufactured in Paris with coals, 
which are abundantly impregnated with 
sulphur, and which, therefore, tend to make 
the iron soft; whereas the iron, which 
would be used in St. Petersburgh, would 
be drawn from Sweden, where the fire 
which is used in its production is from 
wood, and by no means calculated to in- 
jure its quality. 

* The equalization of the wine and beer 
measures, which takes place on the Ist of 
May next, is important. The old wine 
gallon contained 251 solid inches, and that 
of beer 282; the new equalized gallon is to 
contain 277 solid inches, which wil! be an 
increase of one-fifth in the size as compared 
with the old gallon. Another measure, 
said to be now in contemplation, is the re- 
duction in the duties on all wines ; it is 
thought French and other wines (Capes 
excepted) will all be put upon equal footing, 
and only pay a duty of 3s. per gallon.” 

After the lecture latterly given at the 
London Mechanics’ Institution, the presi- 
dent, Dr. Birkbeck, read a letter from 
Sir Francis Burdett to the institution ; in 


which the worthy Baronet observed, “ that 


le considered it (the Mechanies’ Institu- 
tion) the best calculated to advance the 
condition of the people—the working classes 
—of any thing that had been hit upon u 
to the present time,” and concluded ne 
directing his name to be put down for 
£1,000. The baronet presented £100. t 
the institution, on a previous occasion - 
Dr. Pearson and Professor Brande 
recommence their Lecture 
Chemistry, ineluding 
dence, at George-street 
Institution, early th 


will 
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Medical Jurispru- 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS, 
No. I. will appear in February of Ann, 


losa Javanica, or an Attempt to illustnte | 


the Natural Affinities and Analogies of the 
Insects collected in Java, by Thomas Hox. 
field, M.D. F. L. and G.s., and deposited by 
him in the Museum of the Hon. East-Indig 
Company. By W. S. Macleay, w.a. pis 

Charles Brinsley Sheridan, esq., has jy 
the press a Translation in Verse of the 
Songs of the Greeks, from the Romaic 
text; in 2 vols. By M. J. Auriel. With 
additions. 

The author of Wine and Walnuts has ip 
the press an historical novel in 2 vols. 
“The Twenty-ninth of May, or Rare Do. 
ings at the Restoration.” 

In the ensuing spring will be published 
the sixth quarto volume of Dr. Lingard’s 
History of England, whieh will contain the 
reigns of James I.-and Charles I. 

Views and Illustrations of His Majesty's 
Palace at Brighton; by John Nash, esq,, 
Private Architect to the King, &e. &e. &e, 
By the command of His Majesty. 

Mr. Roseoe’s new work, entitled, The 
Italian Novelists, wil! soon appear in 4 
vols. 8Svo. This interesting work is selected 
from the most approved authors in that 
language ; from the earliest period down to 
the close of the Eighteenth Century; ar- 
ranged in an Historical and Chronological 
Series. It is translated from the original 

talian, and is accompanied with Notes, Cn- 
tical and Biographical. } 

The Present State of the Mines in Mex- 
ico, Chili, Peru, and Brazil, represented 
from practical knowledge, and illustrated 
by Extracts from popular writers, with 
Notes and General Remarks on the Ope- 
ration of Mining. 

A Catalogue Raisonné of a most splen- 
did Collection of Oil Paintings and Mina 
tures, comprizing upwards of 500 articles, 
is now preparing for publication. 

The lovers of the arts will soon be grat- 
fied by the appearance of a Translation of 
the History of the Life and Works of Ra- 
phael, fromthe French of M. Quatremere 
de Quincy; accompanied by copious addi- 
tions in the form of Notes, and preceded by 
a History of the Progress of Painting ™ 
Italy, from the time of Cimabue until the 
era Of the divine Raphael. : 

A volume will shortly appear concermng 
the astronomy of the Egyptians, particularly 
referring to the celebrated Circular Zodiac 
discovered at Denderah, and which wé 
subsequently conveyed to Paris. 

Belsham’s (Miss E.) Introductory Ca- 
techism to Murray’s Grammar, 18mo. 

_Common-Place Book of Epigrams, and 
Cominon Place-Book of Anecdotes, 24mo- 

Priestly’s Lectures on History ; @ 2¢¥ 
edition, including all the additions in the 
hiladelphia edition ; also numerous Notes 

lustrations, &e. By b Se A Rutt, esq: Ryo. 

The Third Part of Whiter’s Univers 
Etymeologica] Dictionary, is nearly ready: 

? Garry ‘ 
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Garry's 
use of Schoels ; 

Hazlitt’s select 
royal Svo. 

“Jones’s Continuation to Hume 
smollett’s England, 3 vols. Svo. 

Principles of Modern Iforsemanship, for 
Gentlemen ; 30 engravings, royal Svo. 

Principles of Modern Horsemanship, for 
Ladies ; 30 engravings, royal 8vo. 

Sale’s Transiation of Alkoran of Ma- 
nomet, with several hundred Readings 
fom Savory; Notes, and a new Index. 
Edited by Mr. Davenport. 2vols. Svo. 

In an elegant foolscap volume, The Art 
of Beauty, with numerous Illustrations ; by 
Courbold and others. 

in 1 vol. 12mo. with plates, Practical 
Chemical Mineralogy ; by Frederick Joyce, 
Operative Chemist. 

Anecdotes and Opinions of Lord Byron, 
from authentic Sourees; with Remarks 





IGengravings. 12mo. 
Pects of Great Britain, 






and 














4 illustrative of his Connexion with the prin- 

> cipal literary Characters of the present day. 
Ina pocket volume. | 

he F. Valpy, M.A. Trinity College, Cam- 

, fe =Dridge, is collecting and arranginging in a 


volume, the Fundamental Words of the 


: Greek Language, adapted to the Memory 
to of the Student by means of Derivations 
_ and Derivatives; Striking Contexts, and 


al other Associations. 

A valuable and scientific Work, translated 
from the original of Dr. Cappadoce, of Am- 
sterdam, a converted Jew, will shortly ap- 
.- pear ; which combats, with great vigour, the 
od generally received doctrine of Vaccination. 
d Shortly will be published, with several 
h coloured-plates, a Catalogue of the Shells 
contained in the Collection of the late Earl 


e- r - . 
of Tankerville, arranged according to the 
Lamarckian Conchological System, and ac- 
1 ; : 3 : 
§ companied by the Characters of such Spe- 
: cies as are hitherto undescribed ; illustrat- 
, ed with a few Plates of some of the mest 
, rare and interesting Shells ; Specimtens of 


i the style in which those of Messrs. Sow- 
erby’s “ Species Conchyliorum”’ will be ex- 
ecuted. By G. B. Sowerby, F.1.5. 

Tales of Fault and Feeling, by the Au- 
thor of Zeal and Experience;-in 3 vols. 
12mo, 

The Pocket Annual Register of History, 
Politics, Arts, Science, and Literature for 
the year 1825. 

An elementary book in German, in 
Question and Answer, in the Arts and 
Sciences, with a literal Key at the back in 
English, for alleviating the difficulty which 
scholars find in learning that language. 

Part I. (the whole to be included in Ten 
) Parts), of a Translation of the Ossemens 

Fossiles of the Baron Cuvier, will be pub- 
‘shed on the Ist of May next. 
: The Memoirs of the Margravine of Ans- 
: pach, written by herself, will be published 
) ina few days. 
_Don Estaban, or the Memoirs of a Spa- 
"ard, will be published in a few days. 
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Treatise on Perspective, for the 
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Martin’s Carpenters’, Joiners’, and Cabi- 
net Makers’ Practical Guide, royal 8¥o ; 30 
engravings. 

Sonnets, and other Poems, by D. L. 
Richardson, are just ready. 

Tremaine, or the Man of Refinement, 3 
vols., is nearly ready. 

An edition of Hamlet, of 1603, has been 
discovered ; it is unique. 

Michael Kelly’s Memoirs are nearly 
ready. 

The great fire in Edinburgh has retarded 
the publication of the Crusaders. 

A History of the French Revolution, ac- 
companied by a History of the Revolution 
of 1335; by A. Theirs and Felix Bodin: 
and the History of the Conquest of Eng- 
land by the Normans, translated from the 
French of M. Thierry, are announced. 

Mr. Pennington’s Former Scenes re- 
newed ; or, Notes, Classical and Historical, 
taken in a Journey into France, Spain, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Flanders and 
Tolland, may be shortly expected. 

Memoirs of Moses Mendelsohn, the 
Jewish Philosopher, including the cele- 
brated Correspondence between him and 
J. C. Lavater on the Christian Religion, 
will be speedily published. 

The Minnesingers’ Garland, or Speci- 
mens (selected and transiated) of the 
Poetry of the German Minnesingers, or 
Troubadours, of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centuries, is announced. 

A Manual of Classical Biography, b; 
Joseph William Moss, of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, &c. will shortly be published. 

James Douglas, esq., of Cavers, an- 
nounces The Advancement of Society in 
Science, Civilization, and Religion. 

Mr. Boaden’s Memoirs of the Life of 
J. P. Kemble, esq., will be published in 
afew days. 

The First Number of the Dublin Phi- 
losophical Journal and Scientific Review 
will be published on the Ist of March 1825, 
and will be continued on the Ist days of 
March and November. 

Vol. XIII., Part I., of the Medico- 
Chirurgical Transactions, published by the 
Medical and Chirurgical Society of Lon. 
don, is nearly ready. 

A Voyage performed in the, Years 1822- 
23-24; containing an Examination of the 
Antarctic Sea to the 7ith degree of latitude ; 
and a Visit to Terra del Fuego, with a par- 
cular Account of the Inhabitants, by James 
Weddell, esq., is announced, 

A new edition of the works of Arch- 
deacon Paley, with a Life of the Author, by 
his Son, the Rev. Edmund Paley, ani 
many Sermons, rot before published, is 
announced. 

Vol. VI. of the personal Narrative of 
M. de Humboldt’s Travels in the Equi- 
noctial Regions of the New Continent, du- 
ring the years 1799-1804, translated by 
Helen Maria Williams, is nearly ready. 

Conversations on Geography and Astro- 
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nomy, illustrated with plates, wood-cuts, 
&e. | vol. 12mo., are announced. 
——— 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
AGRICULTURE. e 

The Science ot Agriculture ; comprising 
Agricultural Chemistry. the Code of Agri- 
culture, &e. By Joseph Hayward, &e. 
Svo. 7s. 

ANTIQUITIES. - 

Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities 
complete. 2 vols. 4to. £6. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for 
1825. Svo. lds. 

A Short Extract from the Life of Gen. 
Mina. vo. 3s. 

Spirit of the Age; or, Contemporary 
Portraits. Svo. 12s. 

Mémoires, ou Souvenirs et Anecdotes. 
ar Le Comte de Segui. Svo. [Os. Gd. 

Derniers Momens de Napoleon. Par 
Dr. Antommarchi. 2 vols. Svo. 21s. 

Gilbert’s Life of the Rev. E. Williams. 
Svo. Is. 

Memoirs of Joseph Fouche, Duke of 
Otranto. 2 vols. Svo. 24s. 

Narrative of Lord Byron’s Last Journey 
to Greece. Svo. 12s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

Lackington’s Catalogue for 1825. Part I. 
ls. 6d, 

John Cuthell’s Catalogue. Part if. 2s. 

Richard Baynes’ Cheap Catalogue of 
Ancient and Modern Books. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND USEFUL ARTS. 

Burridge’s ‘Tanners’ Guide. 12mo. 3s. 

French Domestic Cookery. 12mo. 7s. 
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NATURAL AND EXPPERIMENTAL 
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An explanatory Dictionary of the Appa- 
ratus and Instruments employed in the 
Operations of Chemistry. 8vo. 10s. 
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10s. 6d. 
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I2mo. 8s. 6d. 
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&e. Royal 8vo. 18s. 

Clarke’s History of the 
Wantley. 4to. 21s. 

Chronological History of the City of 
Bristol. By J. Evans. 8vo. IIs. 6d. 

Delineation of Gloucestershire, or Views 
of the Principal Seats; by J. and H. S. 
Storer. Part I. 4to. 6s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Sketch of the Manners and Customs 
of Portugal and Lisbon, made during a re- 
sidence in 1$21-2-3. By Mariana Baillie. 
2 vols. 12mo. 1s. 

An Unsuccessful Attempt to reach Re- 
nulse Bay, by Sir Thomas Rowe’s Wel- 
come. By Captain G. F. Lyon. 8vo. 
10s. Gd. 

The Modern 
27s. Od. 


Hundred of 


Traveller. 35 vols. 18mo. 
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lV, M‘Derwent. 3 vols. 12imo. 16s. Gd. 
I. Castle Harcourt ; ov, the Days of King 
Richard III. By L. F. Winter, esq. 
Bye 3 vol. 12mo. 16s. 6d.. 
; Miriam and EXHinor. I8mo. 3s. 
West African Sketches. Foolscap 8vo. 
4s. Gd. 
nan Rosalvina, or the Demon Dwarf. 
Pa- POETRY. 
1.0, The Legend of Genevieve ; with other 
Tales and Poems. By Delta, post Svo. 
ver, 9s. 6d. 
Poems. By Thomas Wade. _ fs. cap. 
ical Syo. Gs. 
n0. 
vO. 
a 
all 
id HE weather has, for some time past, 
been the prominent agricultural topic. 
» Since our last report, we have had a second 
fo. edition of storm and rain, fortunately, not 
bie with additions. The rain which has lately 
fallen, however, has, in some measure, baf- 
he fled those flattering hopes, encouraged by a 
Y- few drying days. ‘The farmers of sound 


and dry uplands are little affected, and are 
0. by no mears prone to complaint; astate_of 
mind to which the universal ample prices 


- no little contribute. As we before stated, 
» this is not precisely the case with their 
s- brethren on soils of an opposite descrip- 


tion, who, beyend all doubt, have suffered 


‘ heavily, throughout this summer-like 

uropsical and boisterous winter. ‘The loss 
of sheep from the rot, consequent on ex- 
7 posure, has been considerable, especially in 
Kent, where the repetition of the same mis- 


fortune, in every wet winter season, is in- 

, fallible, and where the experience of ages 
has worked no improvement. Not being 
. sorich, the continental shepherds are more. 
provident, and venture not to expose their 

, property to such needless risks. Those 
who desire to see a practical investigation 

-~ this interesting subject, we refer to the 
> eye Treatise on Cattle, the Ox, the 
fep, and the Swine. The depredations 
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of the slug and wireworm are said to be 
greatly on the increase, and that a very 
considerable breadth of wheat on the low 
Jands, is so much thinned, that it cannot be 
ventured to stand for a crop.—Much 
spring wheat will accordingly be sown 
in the present season. On _ the best 
lands, wheats look well universally. The 
business of the fatting-stall and the fodder- 
ing-yard never went on more prosperously ; 
hay and turnips, and all kinds of green food 
being in the utmost plenty. ‘The turnips 
on all but dry soils, if large, are watery and 
deficient in goodness. Ploughing for the 
spring crops is sufficiently forward on all 
favourable soils. Bean planting has com- 
menced. No complaint of a surplus of 
labourers as heretofore. Wool inclining to 
be arising market. Hops rather the re- 
verse. A never failing demand, at high 
prices, for all kinds of live stock, fat and 
lean. Good horses, worth any price that 
can be demanded for them, and the export 
trade increasing; a certain other kind of 
trade in them not yet diminished. The 
worth of young racing stock beyond all 
precedent. Among the speculations ex- 
cited by the superabundant capital of this 
country, timber planting seems coming 
upon the tapis: but in reference to our 
great 
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great and increasing population, to plant on 
land capable of growing corn or grass 1s 
perhaps neither politic, nor probable to be 
attended with a profit equal to that of for- 
mer times; since the fact is ascertained 
that, we can import timber from northern 
Europe and America, at a much lower price 
and of far superior quality, than we can 
grow it at home. ‘To speak definitively of 
the season, which is now drawing to a close, 
but without the pretence of scientific me- 
teorology, it is too late to hope for those 
benefits to the soil, conferred by the bind- 
ing of frost or the covering of snow: the 
only substitute is a course of N. E. winds, 
of the continuance of at least of five or six 
weeks. And most desirable it is, that such 
fortunate event happen early, the sooner 
the more profitable, since it will so be 
doubly beneficial—in the first instance, by 
drying and pulverizing the soil; and se- 
condly, in taking their proper turn of cold 
winds, Which necessarily must have their 
turn in the proper season of such—deferred 
to the spring and summer, they will in- 
finitely injure the produces of both. The 
remains of the farming committee are far 
too busy, consistently with their true inter- 
ests, in depreciating all amendment of the 
com laws, wiless such as they are disposed 
to preseribe, which would enforce to the 
very maximum, that monopoly, against the 
endurance of which, the peo:le of this com- 
mercial country appear determined. It 
is reported, on the best authority, that the 
ruling party in parliament have at length 
resolved on a repeal of the corn laws (held 
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more favourably to speculators and me. | 
chants, than to farmers) to be followed ), © 
anew and permanent system, which sure; 
such mature and ample investigation 
has passed, must have rendered attainalj. 
Many, it seems, are inclined to unrestriety) 
commerce in corn, but circumstances hay 
rendered the imposition ef an import duty 
which, they wko pretend to be in ti 
secret, state at 8s. the quarter of whey 
In the mean time, the stock of corn on the 
continent, is heavy, and the growers full g 
complaint, that they have cultivated thei 
lands chiefly with a view to the Britis 
market, where, being unable to dispose ¢ 
their produce, they can no longer purchase, 
to the usual amount, our manufactures, 
Their grievance, however, is beyond redress 
from us, since our stock of bread com, 
whether in the stacks of the farmer, or the 
yarchouses of the speculator, is large, and 
the breadth on the ground most extensive. 
Should we proceed prosperously at this 
rate, an export trade (if to be found) rather 
than an import, will become our nation 
object. 

Smithfield :-—Beef, 4s. 2d. to 5s. 2L— 
Mutton, 4s. 8d. to 5s. 4d.—Veal, 6s. 0. 
to 7s. 2d.— Pork, 5s. Od. to 6s. 4d.—Buth 
Bacon, 5s. 2d. -- Best Irish, 4d. 10d.—Raw 
Fat, 2s. 8d. . 

Corn Exchange :-—Wheat, 48s. to 825.— 
Barley, 32s. to 50s.—Oats, 21s. to dls.— 
Bread, (Loudon), Tid. the loaf of 4b— 
Hay, 60s. Od. to 104s, —Clover do. 80s. to 
120s.—Straw 36s. to 46s. 

Coals in the Pool, 30s. Od. to 41s. 94.- 

Middlesex, Jan. 24. 
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ASUALTIES occurring in the public or private Practice’ & 
¢ care of the Western District of the City Dispensary. © 


ee 


Rerort of Diseases and C 
the Physician who has th 


MURING the last twenty-two hours 
previously to the writing of the pre- 
sent paper, it has happened to the writer of 
it to attend upon several cases of cerebral 
disorder; and it is a remarkable fact, that 
each and every of those cases has consi- 
derably varied, both in its essential charac- 
é ial demands. So farfrom rec. 
titude are those principles which generalize 
all morbid affection into one locality * | 
into simple essence. inane 
One of the occurrences to Which the re 
porter alludes, was that of a sudden e ‘. 
leptic seizure, manifest}y produced by : > 
much indulgence jn wine and s trite. nd 
evidentiy accolupanie ale 
ness, In another epileptic attack the in 
‘ction of the disordered State w ae 
radual ; and menaces of neryous derange 
feent and cerebral atfection had shewn th one 
elves lor many months prior to the full 
ormation of the disorder’s paroxysm. " 


» and 
d with vascular ful. 


as more 






















third case among the number referred to, !s 
that of positive and violent madness sud- 
denly taking captive the mental powers 0! 
the patient, as if by storm, and exhibit- 
ing great sentient excitation, with dim 
nished circulating energy. Nervous Hr 
tation, mounting up almost to the grade ¢ 
actual insanity, constitute the features oi 
the fourth case. ‘The fifth is formed by® 
species of erysipelous inflammation occ 
pying the brain’s investments, and appearilig 
even outwardly on the face ; and the last! 
the list is a formidabie instance of what ® 
called delirium tremens, the result of 
peated intoxication ; and in which such 3 
quantity of opium has been administeret 
With the most beneficial effect : which, hae 
it been divided among the preceding five » 
€qual proportions, would have irritated at 
hijured rather than soothed and benefited. 
The advantageous infiuence of opiate’ 
When administered in that condition ’ = 
ra 














820. | 
prain and general system to which the term 
delirium tremens is applied, constitutes a 
rious fact in pathological circum- 








rel very cu 

ON stance ; and serves, with many other facts, 
nab, to prove the necessity of attending to the 
mited kind as well as degree of vascular disturb- 
Ta ance ; and also to shew that those doctrines 
duty, which teach that medicine is resolvable into 
te a few leading principles of easy acquirement, 
eat and facile application, are founded either in 






N the 
ull of 
their 


defective observation, or erroneous judg- 


ment. y 
That cerebral or any other disorders 
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of the atmosphere accounts for these occa- 
sional visitations; and, indeed, their oc- 
currence often happens under those condi- 
tions of the air, which one should, @ priori, 
suppose would lead to different results. 

Much is wanting to be known on the sub- 
ject of meteorological medicine. The mo- 
derns, perhaps, are too little attentive to 
what Hippocrates, and others of our fore- 
fathers in physic, made the constant object 
of especial notice. Is it that we are too neg- 
lectful of what passes around us? or have 
we given up the inquiry in despair of find- 
ing our researches followed by fruitful infe- 
rence ? 

D. Uwins, M.D. 

Bedford Row, Jan. 20, 1825. 








nis should thus rush upon us in crowds, or oc- 
Se Gi cur at times with endemic frequency, is a 
have, tact which defies all our present power of 
ures, explication. Nothing in the obvious changes 
dress 
cor, 
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Solicitors?’ Names are in Parentheses. 


RCANGELO, C. Bethnal-green, feather mer- 
chant. (Lane and Bennett, Lawrence Pountney- 

lace 

pe, M. Walworth-road, baker. (Robinson, 
Halfmoon-street 

Bailey, J. Ipswich, ship-builder. 
and Nelson, Barnard’s-inn 

Barnard, S. Cambcrwell, jeweller. 
W albrook 

Barren, H. Thavie’s-inn, jeweller. (Coates, Temple 

Beck, J. Derby, tea-dealer. (Tilson and Preston, 


Colman-street 
Dennallack, J. F. Truro, scrivener. (Sherwood and 
(Norton, Old 
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Ui, 
sath 
taw 








(Brame, Ipswich ; 


(Richardson, 
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Son, Canterbury-square, Southwark 
Benson, G. Kennington, builder. 
Broad-street 
Biden, J. Cheapside, button-merchant. 
Great James-street, Bedford-row 
Bloor, J. L. Hackney. (Harman, Wine-office-court, 
Jeet-street 
Boulton, T. W. Spencer-street, coach-proprietor. 
(Poole and Co., Gray’s-inn 
owen, P. Bungay, linen-draper. 
Basinghall-street 
zn) Brandon, W. sen. Camberwell, builder. 
and Miller, Bridge-street, Blackffiars 
Branwell, G. Stockport, chemist. (Messrs. Pauldens, 
Stockport; and Wilson, Hatton-garden 
Britten, D. jun. Basinghall-street, calenderer. (Pul- 
Is _ len and Son, Fore-street, Cripplegate 
d- Brotherton, J. Liverpool, tailor. (Dawson, Liver- 
pool; and Adlington and Co., Bedford-row 
be Bryan, A. Richmond, haberdasher. (Tanner, Ba- 
it- singhall-street 
Burslem, T. and P. Cella, Abchurch-lane, wine- 
. merchants. (Smith, Redlion-square 
‘- Byram, R. J. and J. Saddleworth, York, woollen 
of manufacturers. (Ackers, Manchester; and Lever, 
f _Gray’s-inn 
G Cachard, G. Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, watch- 
4 maker. (Allingham, Hatton-garden 
Campbell, T. P. Brick-lane, Spitalfields, grocer. 
_,(Bousfield, Chatham-place, Blackfriars 
ig ( woe Newgate-street, hosier. (Robinson, Wal- 
u Bote 
7 Clarke, T. Rotherhithe, lighterman. 
. a opthall-court, Throgmorton-street 
re Coates, W. Kidderminster, draper. 
‘ _ Hardewicke, Cateaton-street 
Cooke, T. and J. Cheltenham, upholsterers. (Pruen 
. and Co., Cheltenham; and Vizard and Blower, 
| _Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
' Cooke, T. W. Stratford, brewer. 
Sons, Church-row, Newington-butts 
j Cooper, B. Falcon-square, coal-merchant. (Mahoney, 
e hancery-lane 
—_. J. Bedford-court, Covent-garden, woollen- 
oe laper. (Tanner, New Basi -street 
— W.and J. Goulding, High-street, Southwark, 
takers. (Smith and Weir, Coopers’-hall 





(Sherwin, 


(Tanner, New 


(Arundell 


(Bromley, 


(Gates and 


(Marson and 





ALPHABETICAL LisT OF BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 21st of December 1824, 
and the 20th of January 1825; extracted from the London Gazettes. 








Dawson, W. Kingston-u 
land and Shackles, 
Bartlett’s-buildings 

Dickinson, J. Dewsbury, York, draper. (Atkinson, 
Manchester; and Makinson, Temple 

Dixon, F. Tottenham-court-road, featherbed-manu- 
facturer. (Hutchison, Crown-court, Threadneedle- 
street 

Dolbel, J. Lambeth-road, merchant. (Jones, Thread- 
needle-street “ 

Durham, J. Catherine-street, Strand, cabinet maker. 
(Peachey, Salisbury-square 

Dyson, R. Liverpool, merchant. (Crumps, Liver- 
pool; and Battye and Co., Chancery-lane 

Everitt, J. Weymouth-mews, Portland-place, horse- 
dealer. (Gray, Tyson-place 

Fletcher, S. Lawrence-lane, woollen-factor. (Knight 
and Fyson, Basinghall-street 

Fyffe, E. C. Cavendish-street, grocer. 
and Hine, Charterhouse-square 

Fyffe, H. M. Holborn, grocer. (Barber, Chancery- 


ane 

Gerrish, J. sen. and J. Gerrish, jun. Frome-Selwood, 
clothiers. (Miller, Frome; and Harley, New 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars 

Giles, H. London-road, butcher. (Chester, Melina- 

ace 

Gties, J. and G. Dennis, Bow-street, Covent-garden, 
victuallers. (Dods, Northumberland-street 

Greetham, R.J. Liv 901, ship-chandler. (Wil- 
liams, Liverpool; and Chester, Staple’s-inn 

Gregory, S. Manchester, calico-printer. (Law and 
Coates, Manchester; and Adlington and Co., 
Bedford-row 

Guth, J. Shad Thames, cornfactor. (Piercy, Three- 
crown-square, Southwark 


-Hull, bookseller. (Eng- 
ull; and Rosser and Son, 


(Robinson 


Hall, J. Newington-butts, tea-dealer. (Thwaites, 
Vittoria-place, Lambeth 
Hammond, T. Manchester, victualler. (Bradshaw, 


Manchester ; and Milne and Parry, Temple 


Handy, S. Goswell-street, brass-founder. (Spencer, 
Bartlett’s-buildings 
Hopkins, W. D. Dunster-court, Mincing-lane, ship- 


broker. (Noy and Hardstone, Great Tower-street 

Hughes, W. Tewkesbury, glass-dealer. (Meredith, 
Birmingham ; and Holme and Co., New-inn 

Humphreys, J. Vauxhall Bridge-road, carpenter. 
(Shuter, Millbank-street 

Jay, G. and T. Ward, Burlington-gardens, artificial 

orists. (Gunning, Clement’s-inn 

Jones, J. Hillingdon, linen-draper. (Hurst, Milk- 
street 

Jones, W. Bermondsey-street, fishmonger. (Tod- 
hunter, Bermondsey-street 

Lander, J. Strand, hardwareman. (Bromley, Cop- 
thall-court 

Larkin, J. Cannon-street-road, shopkeeper. (Horse- 
ley, Nassau-place, Commercial-road 

Latten, J. Woolwich, baker. (Nokes and Colqu- 
hown, Woolwich 

Lawson, J.B. and G. Nottingham, hosiers. (Leeson, 
Nottingham ; and Bicknell and Co., Lincoln’s-inn 

Le Cointe, J. R. St. Helen’s-place, merchant. (Eicke, 
Old Broad-street 

. Leonard, 
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Leonard, C. V. Taunton, linendraper. ( Ball, Bristol; 
and Poole and Co., Gray’s-inn-square Sa 
Little, A. Bradford, York, grocer and draper. (2 7 
Ashmore, and Hamilton, Covent-garden; an 

iley, Bradford 5 . 
M'Kease, H. Walsall, draper. (Smith, Walsall; 
and Wheeler, Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
Miller, W. P. Dorset-street, Manchester - square, 
carver. (Ford, Great Queen-street, Westminster 
Morton, R. Westbury, Wilts, cornfactor. (Bevan 
and Britton, Bristol; and Bourdillon and Hewitt, 
Bread-street 
Niven, J. Peterborough, draper. (Hadfield, Man- 
chester; and Ellis and Co., Chancery-lane 
Palmer, J. Lambeth, tailor. (Cooke and Hunter, 
Clement’s-inn 
Perry, J. Houndsditch, linen draper. (Clarke and 
Co., Saddlers’-hall, Cheapside 
Phillipson, W. St. Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, dry- 
salter. (Oliverson and Denby, Frederick’s-place 
Platt, J. Platt-lane, Saddleworth, York, woollen 
manufacturer. (Whitehead, Oldham; and Milne 
and Parry, Temvle 
Portch, W. Bradford, Wilts, clothier. 
Hart-street, Bloomsbury 
Prodgers, E. Ludlow, Shropshire, banker. (1. 
Lloyd, Furnival’s-inn; and H. and J. Lloyd, 
Ludlow 
Prodgers, G. E. and J. Ludlow, Shropshire, bankers. 
(Hammond, Furnival’s-inn; and Adams and An- 
derson, Ludlow 
Rishton, E. Preston, monev-scrivener. ( Hopkins, 
Preston; and Wigglesworth and Ridsdale, Gray’s- 
inn 
Roffe, C. St. Martha on the Hill, Guildford, paper 
manufacturer. (Walker and Co., Basinghall-street 
Rogers, W. Upton, victualler. (Evitt and Ripon, 
Haydon-square 
Ryall, T. R. Sutton Veny, Wilts, dealer. (Seymour, 
_ Mere; and Popkin, Dean-street, Soho i 
Sargant, W. late of Sheffield, and afterwards of 


( Corbett , 
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Fleetmarket, spirit-dealer. (Rodgers 
bury; and Rodgers, Sheffield > Buckley 

Shawcross, J. Manchester, innholder. (Wh 
Manchester; and Appleby and Charnock, Gray, 
inn 

Sims, S. Southampton, stationer. (Roe, 
chambers 

Slade, J. Mevagissey, Cornwall, mercer. 
and Sons, St. Austell; and Goode, Gray’s-inn 

Smith, P. Mevagissey, Cornwall, grocer. (Goode, 
St. Austell; and Goode, Gray’s-inn 

Smith, T. Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, tanner, (John. 
son and Wise, Ashbourne, Derbyshire; and By. 
ber, Fetter-lane 

Sugden, J. Huddersfield, York, cloth 
(Whitehead and Robinson, Huddersfield; ay 
Clarke and Co., Chancery-lane 

Taylor, W. Woolwich, coal merchant. (Harr, 
Norfolk-street 

Thompson, J. Rotherhithe, tea-dealer. (Baddely, 
Lemon-street 

Truman, T. Waterloo-terrace, printseller. (Price, 
St. John’s-square 

Unsworth, R. HW. Lambeth, coal merchant. (Wig. 
lev, Clement’s-inn : 

Weilands, J. Durham, draper. (Hines, Durham; 
and Wilson, Greville-street 

Whyte, Mary and J. J. Great Eastcheap, perfumer, 
(Springall, Gray’s-inn-square 

Willett, F. Holborn-bridge, druggist. (Carter, Lord 
Mavyor’s-court-office ; 

Williams, W. W. Norwich, pawnbroker. (Bright. 
well, Norwich; and Pulley, Great Carter-lane, 
Doctors’ Commons 

Woolcott, H. Paddington, stone mason. (Shuter, 
Millbank-street 

Yates, T. J. Warburton, and J. Yates, Boltomle. 
Moors, Lancashire, cotton-spinners. (Mather, 


Rolton-le-Moors; and Adlington and Co., Bedford. 
row 


Temple 













































Banks, W. Clapham, York, Jan.24 
Banton, W. Northwitch, Cheshire, 
Feb. 14 
Barnard, J. G. 
‘ Feb. 5 
atger, W. Henley-on- 
Oxford, Jan. 29 ee 
Beale, W. and J. H. Wrathall, 
nion-street, Southwark, Feb. ] 


Skinner - street, 


Beaufoy, J. Meriden, Warwick 
Feb, 

Becher, €.¢, Lothbury, Jan. 11 
nson, J. R. Artillery-place, Fins- 
bury-square, Jan. 19 

Berry, \ 


» Alphi mn 
Jan. 25 phington, Devon, 


Bownas, J. Liverpool, Jan. 24 
rammall, G. Sheffield, Jan. 99 
rown, J. and J. Gregson, Charles- 

- eet » Grosvenor-square, Feb, 12 

er, B. Stratford- -Av 
pl ord-upon-Avon, 


Burberry, 


de + ve , yy 
Burford, F oventry, Feb. 1 


*. Clapton, Jan. 18 


Come J. an Co., Feb. & 
auifeld, P. Monkt ° 

ay on 

an d, n, Pembroke, 
Cogger, 'J 


’. Haymarket, Jan. 29 
se les, J. Hereford, Feb, 3 
‘vison, J. St. Geor e’s-cire 
Suitey, March 12 Aisin 
te ig B. T. Lex hlade, Feb. 10 
Dicer R. Hexham, Feb. 7 
Aer, J. Crock ’ , 
tangy rockernwell, Devon, 
vichare, H. J. C. Lavater, and J. 
Dug et: Liverpool, Feb. 2 
“ " y'* Gloucester, Jan. 28 


4. Un. and T, | ) 
ue oe | » Lee, jun, ” 
Mingham, Jan. 29 ’ wy 


Finch, R , 
, + al sh: - 
Jon. 2% ind J. Ensham, Oxford, 
Flow eT 3 
°° and J. Mainwarj 
( : hancery-lane, Jan.2500 8 
"pdons, T Sows 
Feb, 5 Hollywel] - street, 
Goldie. | 


"bill: Fen, wawrence Pountney- 
oodwin, R. 
Jan. 1g 


Lamb’s-conduit-str., 
t, >] 
range, J, Piccadilly . 


Dec, 92 


DIVIDENDS. 


Gravener, W. Bristol, Feb. 11 
Greaves, J. Sheffield, Jan. 26 
Griffiths, C. and H. B. Hall, Gros- 
Vvenor-street, Feb, 5 
Grove, G. and K. Wilkinson, Li- 
verpool, Jan. 25 
Hall, J. Stockport, Feb. 2 
Hall, W. and A, Hinde, Wood- 
Street, Jan. 25 
Hamer, S.B.Furnival’s-inn, Jan.]1 
Haskew, J. Stepney, Jan. 15 
Hemerick, J. W. Live 001, Feb. 2 
Hendrick, J. Liverpool, Feb. 3 
Hobson, R. Maidstone, Jan. 15 
— emg Feb. 12 
opps, TI. jun. Fishe ° 
at 7 j shergate, York, 
tulme, W. Leek, Stafford, Feb. 
Kent, E. Bicester, Jan. 29 seen 
Kershaw, J. & W. Halifax, Jan.22 
Kerslake, W. Exeter, Feb. 1] 
a W. Cavendish, Suffolk, Jan. 
se) 


Leigh, J. 
Jan. 25 

Leigh, T. Manchester, Feb. 7 

Lloyd, G. Cumberland-street, St. 
Marylebone, Feb. 5 

M‘Carthey, D., Shadwell, Jan. 18 
‘Rae, J. Liverpool, Jan. 27 

Manser, 7 Caroline-street, Com- 
mercial-road, Feb. 5 


Marsh and Co., B 3-S 

eon » berners -street, 

varshall, P, Scarborough, Feb. 4 

= gr hy < ‘OV entry, Feb. ] 

~ 3st, ©. Somerset-street - 
man-square, Jan. 29 Seis 


. lorg J J C i 
bas , e Je om - a - 
’ Ja he ne TC] ] road, 


Mortimer, Je 
: Feb, 9 
Natraway, J. Bristol, Feb. 1] 
Ne whold, 'm. Bouverie-street 
F leet-street, Jan, 29 : 
Newhouse, R. Hudde 


Stringstone, Somerset, 


sen. Cleckheaton, 


- rsfield, Jan. 
Otley, G. New 5 
eh _ Bond-street, Jan. 25 


Snag =pedl, Jan. 13 


mae whey L. Claude, Liver- 





Pickard, W. Knaresborough, York, 
Feb. 4 mn 

Pierce, T. and D. W liane, Ne 
thyrtidvill, Glamorgan, 

Pigram, J. and T. R. Maidstone, 
Jan. 28 

Pinck, J. Chichester, Jen. 29 

Pine, T. and E. Davis, Maidstone, 
Jan. 15 9% 

Rogers, S. late of Malta, Jan. 

Rood, J. Portsmouth, Jan. 18 

Salter, J. and J.S. Foster, King 
ston, Jan. 29 

Shorthose, J. Hanby, Stafford, 
Feb. 3 : 1, Jan. 

Stephenson, C. V. Liverpoo!, 
“4 ixby, Kent 

Tatnor, C. Horton Kirby, 
Feb. 1 

Thomas, R. Rochdale, Jan. 2 

Thompson, J. late of Norwit 
Jan. 28 

Timbrily, A. Southampton-Fo¥ 
Jan. 22 : 

Toussaint, C. Castio-ctzect, Leices- 
ter-square, Jan. 15 p 

Townshend, R. and S. Nottingham, 
Jan. 20 

Trim, A. Davenham, Chester, 
Feb. 4 

Troup, D. Goodman’s-yard, Mino- 
ries, Feb. 8 12 

Twitty, W. Manchester, Feb. 

Walk, J. and W. and R. C 
Aldermanbury, Jane 29 

Walley, T. Liverpool, Jan. 24 2 

Warnford, F. Wakefield, Feb- 

Webber, J. Bath, Feb. 7 15 

Welsford, W. Towerhill, Jan- 

Whiddon, J. Exeter, Jan. 15 h 

Whitehouse, T. Westbromwich, 
Stafford, Jan. 26 

Williams, E. Fenchurch-street 
Jan. 1] d 

Wightwick, J. W. Greenhammet 
ton, York, Feb, 10 

Wilson, M. Newcastle-upon-TY™ 
Feb. 9 

Yeomans, B. Keyford, Frome 
Somerset, Jan. 1 
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Bitter. ccecce oereee 


ALUM.. 
AsHEs: —Quebee ved _ cwt. 36s. to 37s. 
United States . jn Se 
Quebec Pearl .. sesseneseeee Se 
BariLia Teneriffe. . , - ton 172. to 182. 
Carthagena...... . 212. to 212.10s, 


Alicamt oc cccccse »+++ (none) 
16. to 16/. 10s. 





















(Wig. | PPP ET ETT 
tham; BRIMSTONE :— 

Rough..... . per ton 6/.10s. to 62. 12s. 6¢. 
umers, 

Cocoa :— 

Lord West-Indian ...... per cwt 55s. to 80s. 
right. Trinidad... ...ccoccsccece 498-00 105¢, 
-lane, Grenada oeeeeee eevee . 56s. to 95s. 






es | 









ter, 
. Corrre:—Jamaica, Triage.... 50s. to 54s. 
neg Jamaica, good.........+.. 558. to 60s. 
ford. ~~ Perey Serer 6ls. to 67s. 








80s. to 100s. 
60s. to 69s. 
60s. to 67s. 


” -, very fine........ 
DL. « codes 66: 06s0 on 
ead eels 


Corton :— 
West. India, common, per lb. 9d. to 10d. 
GrOMAGR cc ccccccccccccce M00 Lid, 
ENED oc cccweececveens 11d. to 123d. 
ld. to 12d. 
18d. to 23d. 









rT Tre 









ne, New Orleans...........-10d. to 114d. 

, Georgia, Bowed .......... 74d. to 9d. 
=e 960 sass 114d. to 12 

ng Maranham ‘ . Ll4d. to 12 

, ParA ..cccccscccccccces IOAd. to Iid. 
a soanenees -- 104d. toll 
Pernambucco - 13d. to 133d. 

it, a Ccceece cocence . 6d. to 74d. 
ee sees . 6d. to7 


‘ DEE atc cane e unkies 53d. to 64d. 

Bourbon..........e0e+-6 10d. to 14d. 
of MTT. cccccscccccccees Oh OEE 
, Egyptiom... ...cccce.osece AN. to 12M. 
Currants.......... per cwt. 95s. to 104s. 
Fics, Turkey ............... 46s. to 50s. 


Frax, Riga..........per ton 53/. to 54/. 





oo seacdcececcoe Ge OD 
Petersburgh .. sstecese GS OE 
Hemp :—Riga....... ere. 43/. to 44l. 
Petersbutgh. . coewecce Gee OO GR. 

, half clean Perr ocecceele 
Tron—Petersburgh .. --e- 251. 10s. to 262. 
British Bar ........ «+ 13%. to 132. 10s. 


Montaty Mac. No. 406. 





MONTHLY PRICE-CURRENT. 


Sweet...... percwt. 114.10s. to 117. 15s. 
cccccce ate 158 to 4, 


. per ton 30/. to 312, 


81 ] 


—_— 
InpDIGO:— 
Caracca Floras .. per lb. 10s. 6d. to 15s. 
ee at 10s. 6d. to lls. Od. 
East-India ........ 10s. 6d. to 15s. Od. 


Oirs:—Palm ...........+. per cwt. 26s. 
Whale (Cape in bond)... .. per ton 25/. 
Galipoli ..... PTETer TTC Tr et 4¢l. 
Iucca.......... per jar 8l. 6s. to 81. 8s. 
Florence...... ". per half-chest 27s. to 29s. 

Pimento (in Bond).... per lb. 94d. to 94d. 

POP Biinccsccses sree e- 6hd. to 69d. 

Rice :—East-India, percwt. 19s.6d. to 20s. 
Carolina 2... 000.0000 00c00 308. to 378, 

wy Old. . 0. 00 00 00000 d4Se tO 358, 

Spirits (in Bond) :— 

Brandy, Cogniac, per gall. 2s.10d.to3s. 1d. 

» POUIGONEE ccc cccccces MO 

SEE: cece co ceenne Os. Od. to Os. Od. 

Rum, Jamaica ...... ls. lld.to 2s. 0d. 

» Leeward Island.. Is. 4d. to ls. 6d, 











Sucar:—Jamaica .. per cwt. 57s. to 70s. 
Demerara, &c..... 2.2.00: 65s. to 70s. 
St. Kitts, Antigua, &c. .... 57s. to 68s. 


Refined, on board for exportation : 
Large Lumps, per cwt. 34s. 6d. to 35s. 
Good and middling..... . 36s. to 37s. 
Patent fine Loaves...... 40s. to 65s. 
Tattow, Russia... per cwt. 36s. to 37s. Od. 
Tar, Archangel, per barrel. . sees 16s. 


Stockholm....... oe cccces ‘15s. fd. to 16s. 
Tea, (£.-India Company’s prices ): 

Bohea ..... . per lb. 2s. 34d. to 2s. 54d. 

GD scccccucssve 2s. 64d. to 3s. 7d. 


Souchong...........+.+ 3s.9d. to 4s.10d. 
Campoi ..........++ 3s 4d. to 3s. 10d. 
Twankay...........+.38. 54d. to 3s. 6d. 

3s. 104d. to 5s. 10d, 


Hyson eianal oe 
Gunpowder. . 5s. 6d. to 7s. 4d.. 


Tosacco (in Bond) : a 
Maryland, ‘ato Lee 1s.6d.to 2s. 


Fine colour ...... . 5d. to ls. 3d. 
Light Brown .......++: .. 3d. to 44d. 
Virginia ....... cocccccce 2a.to 2hd. 
Wine (in “wed 
Old Port . . per pipe 42/. to 462. 
New dd, ...ccccccccccens 301. to 364. 
Lisbon ee ee ee ee ee eres ee as. 202. to 321. 
Madeira ......sseesseee+ 20k. to 630. 
Calcavello .....eeeeeeee0 201. to 40%, 


Sherry.......:....per butt 20/, to 602, 
Teneriffe ........ per pipe 22/. to 282. 
Claret, per hhd., Ist growth 48I: to 50?. 
Spanish Red, 

per ton of 252 gallons,. 12k to 18. 


MONTHLY 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
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OTTON—continues in good demand, and the advanced rates since our last have been 
supported. At Liverpool, 1,000 bags of bowed have been taken in on speculation. The 
sales amount, in one week, to 8,809 bags, consisting of 4,918 bowed, 9d. to 93d. for ordi. 
nary to middling ; new, 10d. to 103d. per lb.—$25' Orleans, 11d. to 124d, for fair to very 
good.—158 Albanias, at 10d to 10$d.—230 Sea Island, at 19d. to 23$d.— 588 Pernam- 
buccos, at 129d. to 14d. —8 25 Maranhams, at 12d. to 123d.—288 Bahias, at 114d. to 124d. 
—224 Mina Novas, 114d. to 1131.—30 Mina Gera, 93d.—864 Egyptian, 11d. to 122d, 
—55 Demerara, 113d. to 1$d.—51 Barbados, 9d}. to 104d.—26 Carthagena, 83d. to 9d, 
—125 Surats, 63d. to 84d. The arrivals are 9,120 bags this week. 

Sugar. —The market continues brisk, without alteration of price, fur Brown Plantation 
Sugar. Refined Sugars in steady demand, at our quotations. The quantity sold, in the 
week, at Liverpool, to grocers and refiners, is 950 hogsheacs and ticrces. 

Coffee.—The coffee market continues very dull. Sales have been attempted, but the 
principal part offered were bought in. 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands.—The market for Rum has been brisk, at an advance of ld, 
per gallon. At Liverpool, in the week, about 500 puncheons have changed hands, at 
1s. 9d. to 1s. 10d. per gallon, for 16 over-proof, and no sales made in Leeward Island Rum. 
Brandy and Hollands in little or no demand, at our quotations. 

Irish Provisions.—The importation of butter from Ireland and Holland has been very 
considerable ; the market is therefore very dull, and prices may be considered as from 1s. 
to Os. per ewt. under our prices. 

Hemp, Flar, and Tallow. —The two former articles have not experienced any variation, 
but tallow has advanced from ls, to 2s. per cwt. The deliveries have been very great this 
year compared to last, and the stock is consequently reduced. To-day, ou Change, 
the price of tallow continued to advance; the price, therefore, of yellow candle, was 40s. 

per cwl. 

Course of Exchange—Amsterdam, 12.2.—Hamburgh, 32.0.—Paris, 25.15.—An- 
twerp, 12.5.—Rotterdam, 12 3—Bourdeaux, 25.45.—Vienna, 10. 2.—Madrid, 36— 
Cadiz, $5$—Gibraltar, $1.—Leghorn, 48}— Genoa, 444—Naples, 393—Lisbon, 51— 
Oporto. 514—Dublivn, 9}—Cork, 94. 7 ” 

The 3 per Cent. Reduced, 942; ° 3 per Cent. Consols, 932; 4 per Cent. 1822, 105% 
to 106 ; New 54 per Cents., 101; Bank Stock, 2293, 7 

Gold in bars, sl. 17s. 9d. per 0z.— New doubloons, .9/. 17s. —Silver in bars, standard, 5s. 

Premiums on Shares and Canals, aud Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of Epmonns 
and Wotre—Barnsley Canar, 320/.— Birmingham, 320/.—Derby, 225/.— Ellesmere and 
Chester, 104}/.—Erewash, 0.—Forth and Clyde, 600/.— Grand “Junction, 250/.— Leeds 
and Liverpool, S75l.—Mersey and Irwell, 0.—Neath, 400/.—Nottingham, 300/.—Ox- 
ford, 850/.—Stafford and Worcester, 900.—Trent and Mersey, 2,150/.— Alliance British 
and Foreign, 19/. — Guardian, 22. 10s —Hope, 6/.—Sun Fire, 220).—Gas Licut 
Chartered Company, 72 


72l,——City Gas Light Company, 165/.—Phoenix or South Lon- 
don, 13/. 15s. pr—Leeds, 240/.—Liverpool, 2501. 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN JANUARY. 


aa - 
N intimation on the part ofthe British and fullest acceptation of the term, we 
Government of its determination to shall hail the acknowledged sovereignty of 
recognise Mexico, Columbia, and Buenos _ the several States of South America (and 
Ayres, as sovereign and independent states, wish that Greece could be included). We 
= the usual exposes of the revenue of Great shall hail these events—not from trading 
—o = the — and years, ending on considerations merely, but for the moral and 
January 152% and 1825, since our __ social influence which they are so well calcu- 


oa omy yaaa tothe diurnal lated to diffuse over the world. The pros- 
er portions of the periodical press, erity and iness riti 
both metropolitan and provincial, ues + ot aoe 


topics to enlarge upon — demonstrated, we shall also hail with 
Al the slowine ; . ; the same unmingled, and with the most un- 
sail “ohn £ —— and inflated epithets in qualified, feelings of satisfaction and delight. 
‘ i re < “e 1p Y 1 . oe P : o . Yad J 
Uv > , > 0 . d - c Ste S “ 
a sly +i ee honour und = the long established reputation which we 
2a ee — 7 jritain for these have to sustain, and of the responsibility 
aie Sy n these financial re- — which attaches to our situation; and sel- 
A 
As friewls to mankind, in the < ” sible, at the same time, that we stand alone 
, ue sincerest in the view we take of the situation of politi- 
cal 


d 








I s—= FF | —_ 


1825. ] 


cal affairs, we feel it the more imperiously 


our duty to remind the Lritish people of 
the tremulous and adventitious groun¢ on 
which they stand; a position questionable 
and doubtful, from the clearest and most 
unobseured view that can be taken of it, 
and rendered perilous and alarming by the 
density of the illusion, by which it is over- 
= let it be asked, are the advantages 


which the people of Great Britain are to 
derive from the recognition of the Sove- 
reignty of the several States, mto which 
South America is NOW divided? We are 
aware that the answer will be ;—a vast In- 
crease in the consumption of British manu- 
factures. But, let it be asked again, what 
advantage, to the nation collectively, is to 
accrue from this? Has not the consumption 
of the products of the labour of the Bri- 
tish people progressively increased in every 
part of the world, during the last thirty 
years? And have not their privation and dis- 
tress progressively increased in the same 
proportion? And what Is there, in South 
Ameriea, to render the consumption there, 
advantageous to the people of Great Pritain 
now, more than it was in 1807-8 ; or, than 
it is in other parts of the world? It is not 
that we are opposed to the increased con- 
sumption of British commodities over every 
part of the globe, to thé utmost extent of 
the physical and scientific powers of pro- 
duction. All that we wish, in this respect, 
is to see such just and salutary regulations 
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devised and enacted (of course we. do not 
mean intermeddling restraints), as aré me- 
cessary to render the interchange reciprocal 
and advantageous to all. 

We shall, however, forbear (for this time) 
from extending our observations upon this 
part of the subject ; and refer our readers to 
a series of statistical illustrations, commer- 


cial and financial, inserted in the supple- 


mentary number of our preceding volume 
(the fifty-eighth) ; to the analytical view of 
the occupation and situation of the popula- 
tion of Great Britain, inserted in the same ; 
and also, to the statement of the income 
and expenditure of the government, in each 
year since 1792, prefixed to the number of 
our Magazine for March last: all of which 
it will be necessary to hold in view, that a 
right understanding may be formed of the 
complicated and singularly invelved relations 
of the several interests of society, and of the 
whole, separately and collectively, with the 
world at large. 

The proceeds of the three great branches 
of revenue, excise, stamps atid post-office, in 
each of the seven years 1817—-1823, will be 
found in the series of statements referred to, 
with a fullness and minuteness of detail and 
intelligibility never before exhibited; in 
relation to which we shall now state the 
proceeds of the several branches of revenue 
for the year 1824, contrasted with 1823, as 
exhibited, bythe government,.on the 5th’ of 
January, and since copied into all the daily 
and other periodical prints. 


ABSTRACT of the Nerv Propuce of the REVENUE of GREAT BRITAIN, in the 
Years ending 5th January 1824, and 5th January 1825. 


























Year ending Year ending 
January 5, 1824. | January 5, 1825. 
£. £. 

Customs - - - m . » . - | 10,406,430 | 10,239,739 

Excise - - m - - ~ ° - - | 23,956,467 | 25,173,283 

Stamps - ~ - " ° . ° . « 6,362,620 6,753,096 

Land and Assessed ‘Taxes - » ,»? - - | 6,188,877 4,922,070 

Post Office - a “ 7 - . - - 1,387,000 1,444,000 

Duty on Pensions - - - - - - - 61,357 61,374 

Hackney Coaches and Hawkers . . - - 53,880 57,716 

Crown Lands - " ; _ " - © . 966 966 

Small Branches of the King’s Hereditary Revenue - 4,273 4,606 

Surplus Fees, Regulated Public Offices’ - - — - 89,717 39,887 

Tora Ordinary Revenue - =| 48,461,587 | 48,636,737 

Repayment by Austria - « « ° - - 766,667 1,733,383 

Interest and other Monies - - . - - 250,147 176,022 

Torat Revenue - - - - - | 49,478,401 | 50,546,092 

Applied as Consolidated Fund - - - - | 45,962,903 | 47,525,260 

To pay off the Exchequer Bills charged on the : 

Annual Duties - ° m - - - | 3,000,562 3,006,012 
Applied as part of the Ways and Means of the 

Year - - = . - - - - 514,936 14,820 

Tora ° : m . - £) 49,478,401 50,546,092 

ee eee eee SSE ee 
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Britany, i 
COUNT of the Propuce of the Excisr Duties of Great 'AIN, in 
Soe ending 5th January 1824, and 5th January 1825; shewing the 


Increase or Decrease. 












































| Year endi Year endi 
| soaery 5, Bat. January 5, 1825. Increase. Decrease. 
| - 
| oft 260,642 58,692 = 
ins - Os -Se | ~—_ 221,950 ,642 wt 
Br Lt} 8,999,575 301 1,805 12,320 me 
ick: Til - - | 390,632 Wr , oon 
Seales se | 379,676 392,929 13,253 sain 
Coffee and Cocoa 7 -| 419,073 406,842 - « e 12,236 
Cider and Perry - + 45,752 40,326 - - - 5,426 
Glass - - - - 4.74724 537,675 gee ies 
i d Ski - -| $326,277 357,252 9 a 
Hope ~~. 47,240 | 72,593 | 25,358 ne 
Licences - " ° -| 744,963 656,280 ee 88,683 
Malt ° ° . - | 2,990,728 3,435,769 445,041 — 
Paper - ~ - = | 547,027 | 605,179 58,152 = 
Pepper - - - -j 147,921 | 159,287 11,366 
Printed Goods - - -| $560,511 | 598,513 38,002 _ 
Salt - - : - - 446,489 199,486 - © - 247,083 
Sap - - -  -| 1,105,566 | 1,097,770 | - - - 7,796 
Spirits, British - - - 2,723,615 2,976,473 251,858 —_ 
Foreign - - | 2,369,709 2,679,761 310,052 _— 
Starch - - - - 65,728 61,447 _* * 4,281 
Stone Bottles - - - 3,088 3,101 13 _ 
Sweets - - - - 11,922 10,124 | - - - 1,798 
Tea - : : ; - | 3,373,587 3,382,435 8,848 _ 
Tobacco and Snu - - | 2,463,640 2,584,829 121,189 _ 
Vinegar - - - - 47,765 44,798 _ * « 2,967 
Wine - - - - | 1,041,394 1,043,286 1,842 — 
Wire - - - - 7,906 7,917 11 _ 
Tota. - - £. | 23,956,458 | 25,113,287 1,527,010 | 370,185 
Deduct Decrease - - £. 370,185 
Increase on the Year - 1,156,825 











_—-.— ee 





In comparing the above statements of ex- 
cise, Stamps and post office, with those be- 
fore adverted to, inserted in the supplement, 
it will be perceived that the above exhibits 
the net amount, whilst the other exhibits 
the gross receipt. 

In 1823, the charges of collection amount- 
ed to £3,23,012, which, with the payments 
to the amount of £1,411,076, are not in- 
cluded in the total receipt for that year; 
and all the erposés of the revenue which 
appear in the newspapers, are exclusive of 
sums, collected in taxes, to the amount of 
above £4,701),006 per annum in Great Bri- 
tain,and £1,200,000 in Ireland. The remis- 
sion of duties also, in the branches of customs 
and assessed taxes, tends to preclude a just 
comparison, being made of the relative 
amount of taxation in the two years, 1823 
and 1824 ; and the accounts, in detail which 
do afford a more accurate comparison, 
are not published before June or J uly : 
last year they were not distributed till 
after Parliament was prorogued. The 
general conclusion, however, which has 

been drawn by the partizans of the govern- 


ment, and circulated throughout the king- 
dom, by insertion in every newspaper, from 
the amount of the revenue in 1824, as com- 
pared with the amount in 1823, is as fol- 
lows, viz. Notwithstanding the repeal of 
duties, in 1824, equivalent to more than 
a million; the amount in 1824 exceeds 
that of 1823, (exclusive of the amount cre- 
dited as received from Austria,) upwards of 
£100,000, thereby proving an increase of 
production, to the extent of £1,200,000, and 
that the prosperity and comfort of the peo- 
ple must necessarily be increasing in a cor- 
responding ratio. In answer to all which, 
we shall in the first place shew that there 
is @ misrepresentation, in one item alone, 
viz. that of malt in the excise, to the extent 
of at least £340,000; it will be seen, by the 
statement of the excise inserted in the sup- 
plement, that the actual receipt of duty on 
malt in 1823, was £3,508,734, whilst the 
quota of charges of management could not 
exceed £140,000, although the net 
amount represented in the above statement, 
is only £2,990,728. There is, also, some 
misrepresentation with respect to foreign 

spirits, 
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- by a statement of the number 
reall ms } hee with duty in each of the 
o oyears will be seen. The quantity appears 
jess in 1824 than in 1823, although the pre- 
ceding statement represents an Increase of 
duty, to the amount of £310,052; and which 
misrepresentation will be further confirmed 
by referring again to the statement in, the 
supplement, where the gross receipt of duty 
on foreign spirits in 1823 will be seen to have 
been £2,699,127, the quota of charge not 
exceeding £30,000, whilst the amount in 
the preceding statement is only £2,369, 709. 
There is also a fallacy, to the extent of 
£300,000, in the comparative amount of the 
customs, as far as the question of increase 
of consumption is concerned ; that amount 
having been levied on grain and flour, taken 
out of bond and imported within the last 
quarter ; which, on slight reflection, will 
he seen to admit of no comparison with the 
preceding year; nor to indicate any in- 
crease of consumption. We might, by ob- 
servations on each separate item, proceed to 
shew the fallacy of the conclusion so gene- 
rally drawn from the comparison of the two 
years’ accounts ; but the various statements 
we have before adverted to, in the supple- 
ment—with the several notes affixed, af- 
ford conclusive evidence of the erroneous- 
ness of our commercial and financial policy, 
and of the calamitous results which must 
soon ensue, if not timely averted ; that, if 
they do not suffice to awaken the attention 
of the public to the peril that otherwise 
awaits them, we know not what will. 

We must next advert to one other circum- 
stance, by way of shewing the audacity.with 
which the assertions of the increasing com- 
fort of the British people are made; and 
hitherto without contradiction. 

It will be remembered, that, as evidence 
of such increasing comfort, it was asserted 
by one of the servants of the nation, in his 
place in Parliament, in the last session, that 
the consumption of sugar had increased 
40 percent. per annum, since 1818. 

In refutation of which assertion we refer 
to the 9th of the statements in the supple- 
ment, which exhibits the importation, the 
exportation and consumption of sugar in 
each of the sixteen years, 1807—1822; 
and by reference to documents of an earlier 
period, we find that the actual quantity of 
— gy in Great Britain in the 
nn — 804-7, averaged 2,327,564ewt. 
which um; the diminished quantity, on 

duty was charged, in 1818, arose 
= enon in the rate of duty, at the 
§ and end of that year, as the 
“—o in 1817 will serve to oom 
the tena pene +. that whilst 
itty to forty people have increased 
malt, which per cent. the consumption of 
to denete on Would be the very first article 
jovinent o m mctease in the means of en- 
people, was © part of the great body of the 
rears, '] ae onan average of the six 
» than it has been on an 


average of any six years since that time. 
And the consumption of tea on an aver- 
age of the four years 1807-10, greater than 
the average of any four years since that 
time ( Vide Statement, page 642, of our 56th 
volume), thereby demonstrating, that the 
privation of the people has increased, in a 
ratio exceeding the increase of their numbers. 





Besides the official statements of the 
returns of the revenue, and the determi- 
nation of our government to recognize the 
independence of the three American 
states of Brazil, Mexico and Columbia, 
the preceding month has furnished little 
matter for political animadversion. The 
latter of these, however, there are those 
who would persuade us, is a topic likely 
hereafter to intrude itself again, in its con- 
sequences, in a more serious way. The 
French papers, at least, are loud in hostile 
declamation. The legitimates of the Conti- 
nent take the conduct of our cabinet upon 
this question, it seems, in high dudgeon- 
It is to be a ground of breach and separa- 
tion between us and the Holy Alliance. So 
much the better—‘ farthest from them is 
best.”” The three great potentates—the 
three-headed dictatorate of Europe—the 
regal Cerberus of legitimacy ! are or is (for 
even grammar itself is puzzled by this mys- 
tified monstrosity, and knows not whether 
to consider it as singular or plural!)—this 
mystified potency is to settle down the re- 
volted colonies to their primitive obedience 
in our despite ; and we, it is inferred, are 
to feel the weight of holy indignation. In 
other words, they are to make war upon 
us, we suppose (what else can the menace 
mean?) for daring, without their permis- 
sion, to acknowledge, by commercial trea- 
ties, the existence of states, already conso- 
lidated by institution and by valour. Not 
satisfied with our having permitted them to 
trample to extinction the hopes, the liber- 
ties and national existence of Naples, of 
Piedmont, and of Spain in the Old World, 
—if we will not sacrifice also our views of 
commercial policy (for we give credit, to 
our cabinet, for no higher motives, nor to 
the continental powers), in all that re- 
gards the New, we are to be put under 
the ban of this political papacy ; and Aus- 
trian hussars and Prussian grenadiers, and 
hordes of Croates and Cossacs and Hu- 
lans, &c. &c. &c.—— Why, what are they 
to do? We must wait till events instruet 
us—and then fill up the sentence. 

In the mean time, an event, of more real 
importance to us than the hestility of 
French newspapers and the Holy Alliance, 
has taken place in our courts of justice. 
On the 14th of January, in the Court of 
King’s Bench, in the trial of a cause of 
pretended libel, Andrew Duncan ». Thwaites 
and others (that is to say, against the pro- 
prietors, editor and printer of the Morning 
Advertiser), an English jury (and that even 
a special jury) has shewn that it sone 
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and had courage to perform its duty; and, 
unpuzzled and unawed by the technical so- 
phistry of the bench, has shewn its respect 
tor the constitutional law oi common sense, 
and vindicated the right of giving publicity 
to proceedings connected with the investi- 
cation of alleged offences, and the exercise 
of the functions of public justice. They 
have decided, in fact, that the justice-room 
of a police office is not a lion’s mouth, in 
which accusations are to be admitted, and 
evidence to be received, of which the pub- 
lic are to have no knowledge. ‘The Lord 
Chief Justice, if the newspaper-report be 
correct, was pretty decisive in his charge 
upon this subject: — 

‘* As far as regards any opinion that may have 
been entertained by the public, as to the publication 
of police reports, there does not seem to have been 
a justifiable ground for it, because courts have more 
than once expressed their opinion of its illegality. 
The opinion has often been delivered of late years, 
and occasionally in former times. It can hardly, I 
think, be insisted by the defendant’s counsel, that a 
verdict ought not to pass for the plaintiff! The 
amount of damages, and the estimate of them, is a 
matter peculiarly proper for you.” 

The jury, however, were not forgetful 
that though the bench be at liberty to give 
its opinions, they are judges of the law, as 
well as the fact, and not being disposed 
to award any penalty where they saw no 
guilt, after a few minutes’ consultation, and 
without retirmg from their box, they re- 
turned a VERDICT for the DEFEN- 
DANT. 

IRELAND. 

In locking across the channel to this ill- 
treated, but important integral portion of 
the British dominions, we are glad, there 
also, to see the return of good sense and 
moderation in the conduct of juries. 

We mentioned in our last (M. M. vol. 
58, p. 564), that a prosecution had been 
commenced, on the evidence of a single 
reporter for a hostile newspaper, against 
Mr. O'Connell, on a charge of seditious 
language at a meeting of the Catholic Asso- 
cjation ; and it seems that Mr. O’ Connell 
had himself imagined that any indictment, 
the attorney-general might think fit to 
prefer against him, would be sure to find a 
grand jury that would give it entertainment; 
and that he had accordingly made every 
preparation for a vigorous defence against 
what he expected would be carried on in 
the spirit of formidable attack. We were 
happy, however, to find that, on the Ist 
of January, though not one single Ca- 
tholic was included in the panne}, the grand 
jury had the candour and good sense to 
throw out the bill. In the mean time, a bill 
of indictment had also been preferred, on the 
other side, agamst that flaming Orange 
gentleman, Sir Harcourt Lees, for some 
dreams of a distempered imagination, which 
he had published as oracles of inspiration 
about horrible designs and conspiracies of 
the Catholics, &e. ; and we are happy to 
say, that a grand jury threw that out also- 
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thus proclaiming, as it were, to the too 
long-divided and irritated people of Ireland, 
that Mr. O’ Connell may be rhetorical, and 
Sir H. Lees moon-struck, with less danger 
to the state than might probably result from 
harassing the respective parties with the 
rancour of political litigation. The effect is 
said to have proved the wisdom of the eal- 
culation. Both parties appear to have 
assumed a tone of comparative moderation, 
and heart-burnings and recriminations have 
in a considerable degree subsided. We 
would recommend the following-up of this 
spirit of forbearance, by the suspension of 
the zeal for proselytizing on either side, and 
of the disputes about distribution of Bibles. 
What signifies forcing books upon those 
whose priests will have influence enough 
to prevent them from reading them ? 

We recommend the following statement 
to the attention of our financiers and goveri- 
ment politicians : 

* Treland is, in fact, a burden to Eng- 
land. The cost of governing this country 
amounted to twenty millions, while that of 
England amounted to fifty. Ireland cost 
three millions more than the assets which 
she returned to the imperial treasury. The 
expense of governing her would go on 
increasing in proportion to the duration of 
the injustice with which she was go- 
verned,”’ 

Nor is the following unworthy the con- 
sideration of those who think that our law 
of marriage, and our marriage ritual, stand 
in need of no revision: 

** Two respectable and prosperous young 
tradesmen of Limavady, became attached 
to two young females of the Presbyterian 
religion. hey proffered marriage, and were 
accepted. Difficulty, arose, however, with 
respect to the performance of the ceremony 
by a Protestant Clergyman; and the young 
people were about to apply to a couple- 
beggar who lived in the town, to unite them, 
when the priest, the Rev. Mr. O° Hagan, 
believing that the act of 1793 had repealed 
all the old laws relating to the celebration 
of marriage between persons of different 
persuasions by Catholic Priests, except 
where one of the parties happens to be a 
Protestant of the Established Church, 
agreed to marry them. At the end of six 
weeks, certain Magistrates discovered, as 
they thought, that the Priest had committed 
an act that would subject him to capital 
punishment, and summoned the parties to 
give testimony against Mr. O’ Hagan, for 
having married them. They unanimously 
refused to do so; whereupon the Magis- 
trates sent them to gaol; and employed @ 
party of the King’s troops to escort them. 
Separation and confinement, and the pros- 
pect of suffering under these evils for three 
long years, were trials which their fortitude 
was unable to resist. They, therefore, af 
ter some time, consented to give evidence 
against the Priest; and those penal laws 
Which Montesquieu had well said, were 
written 
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written in bleed, allot e punishmen 
of ‘cath for this enormous offence. Mr. 


0’Hagan was obliged to quit the country.” 
The following also may be food for some 
lL 
- ‘A gottlement of the order of the Je- 
guits is about to be established in nearly the 
yery centre of Ireland, and for this purpose 
an estate—an entire parish, has been pur- 
chased, and it is said £21,300. of French 
money has already been paid as the amount 
of purchase! The cireumstance 1s sim plyas 
follows :—-cu estate, situated near Cashel, 
having been advertised for sale by auction, 
several gentlemen attended as willing pur- 
chasers; the land included an entire parish, 
and measured about 1,200 acres; £20,000 
was offered for the property by one gentle- 
man; another offered something more 3 
when alittle black-looking man, with coarse 
worsted stockings drawn carelessly over his 
legs, and whose entire dress did not appear 
worth ten shillings, but who afterwards 
turned out to be a Roman Catholic Priest, 
offered £21,000, and finally bought it for 
21,300; and, on being asked the name of 
the purchaser, in order to its being inserted 
in the title-deed, mentioned the name of a 
gentleman in France; and, as if afraid the 
property might not otherwise be secured to 
him, quite contrary to the general usage, 
paid the entire amount (£21,300) into 
Court, although the title-deeds are not yet 
perfected. As we have already observed, it 
has since been ascertained that the property 
is to be converted into a Jesuits’ establish- 
ment.” If sincere and zealous Protestants 
should feel any apprehensions of the pro- 
gress of Popery from this statement, let us 
conjure them to reflect, that the danger 
must be met: by more just and rational 
means than by perpetuating invidious dis- 
tinctions and monopolies ; and pampering 
aflockless clergy with inordinate revenues : 
which allyre to voluptuous and ostentatious 
indolenee, those who ought td be seconding 
their spiritual exhortations and pastoral as- 
siduity, by the sanctity, correctness and 
humility of their own exaimple.”’ 


FRANCE AND SPAIN 


May now be coupled together, if not as 
One political integer, as sovereign state and 
troublesome dependency : at least, with re- 
Spect to the former, there is nothing that 
demands attention (except the perplexing 
Project for indemnifying its runaway emi- 
grants), but what is connected with the 
ambiguous destinies of the latter. 

, new convention (as it is called ) has been 

Oncluded between the beloved Ferdinand 
and the proteeting Charles X., by which 

* quota of French troops, to be left to 

eep the peace in Spain, is augmented to 

one — ineluding two regiments of 
of in guards, who are to have the honour 
che the love and affection of the 
~ People to the royal person. -'I'o 
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this it seems, however, that the Swiss them- 
selves have some foreboding objections. 
PORTUGAL. 

It would appear that some apprehension 
prevails of disturbances at Lisbon, between 
the respective parties of the King and 
Queen. 

The Parisian journalists would fain per- 
suade us that Sir Wm. A’Court has de- 
manded peremptorily of the Portuguese 
Government, what course it would pursue, 
if war broke out between England and the 
Allies. 

That Portugal is distracted by domestic 
intrigues and conspiracies, seems evident ; 
and perhaps the King may, by this time, 
have discovered that it would have been 
better for his peace, to have remained faith- 
ful to his constitutional oaths, than to have 
suffered himself to be made the perjuréd 
puppet of an imperious Queen and a turbu- 
lent and ambitious son. 

ITALY 

Slumbers in her bonds, and seems to have 
ceased even to dream of independence. 
Ferdinand IV. King of the Two Sicilies, is 
dead ; and his son, Francis i. on ascending 
the throne, has issued a decree, confirm- 
ing all the existing authorities in their re- 
spective functions. But the tale seems to 
have excited no more attention or enquiry 
than would the death of one of the lazza- 
roni. 

The Pope, however, seems awake to the 
advantages that may accrue, by alluring the 
faithful of all nations to visit, in holy pilgrim- 
age, the shrines of Rome, 

** The holy blissful martyrs for to seek, 
That them have holpen when that they were sike !” 

He has, by “ Bull of Indiction,” pro- 
claimt ~ the year 1825 a year of Jubilee, 
and invites all good Christians to purchase 
absolutions and indulgences by pilgrimages, 
to Rome, and thirty days of visitation am 
offerings ?] to certain shrines and churches 
there. The Pope has also published ano- 


ther bull, and the Mufti and Sultan of Con 


stantinople have done the same, against the 
exposures of female costume. 
GERMANY, &c. 

The Holy Alliance seems to be amusing 
itself with projects for reducing the revolted 
States of America to legitimate obedience, 
and for settling the affairs of Greeee. In 
the mean time, they are not neglecting their 
benignant attention to the suppression of 
the naughty progress of human intellect. 
For a glimpse of the probable consequences 
of allthis, see extracts from Lord J. Russell’s 
Memoirs of Europe, in our Supplement to 
Vol. 58. Yet-in one instance, even Aus- 
tria shews some better wisdom. She pro- 
tects alike the Catholie and the Protestant, 
and puts neither restraint nor stigma upon 
either; and some whole villages having 
lately gone, voluntarily and publicly, over 
from the former to the latter persuasion, are 
supplied accordingly with pastors of the same 
religion 
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religion with the flocks. The King of Ha- 
sn ag eed a decree, which 
does away with the distinction between an 
established and a sectarian church. Is it not 
a pity that the Ministers of the King of 
England cannot imitate so illustrious an 
example ? 


Of Rvssta our only theme could be its 
physical calamities, but the detail of the 
desolation and miseries which have resulted 
from the inundations would fill up columns, 
which we have not to spare. 


GREECE AND TURKEY. 


The former rising ; and the latter falling. 
At Constantinople, 25th Nov., the Captain 
Pacha had arrived with a few vessels, but 
did not appear to be in disgrace. The 
Egyptian fleet is in the Port of Candia. The 
check which it has received is fully con- 
firmed. The Greeks have taken a great 
many of the vessels, with troops on 
board. 


Such is the disturbed state of Turkey, 
that the Grand Vizier is not permitted to 
join the army, because his presence is ne- 
cessary to preserve tranquillity in Con- 
stantinople. 

An article, from Corfu, states, that the 
dissentions in the Morea had ceased with 
the death of Colocotroni, the son, who, 
having revolted against the central Govern- 
ment, was declared a rebel, and upon this, 
put to death by his own soldiers. 

The destruction of Schiraz, in Persra, 
by an earthquake, is confirmed. It hap- 
pened June 20, 1824, and, it is said, only 
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500 inhabitants escaped. At Aleppo there 
liave been smart and frequent shocks, 


REPUBLIC OF HAYTI. 

The zeal of the Methodist Missionaries 
has excited some tumults, and the govern- 
ment having, in vain, invited them to retire, 
put some thirteen of them into temporary 
confinement, principally, it seems, to protect 
them from violence. The president and 
government profess to protect persons of 
all persuations, in the free exercise of their 
respective worship; but not to guarantee 
the zeal of proselytism, when it leads to 
tumult. 


AMERICA.—-UNITED STATES. 


The message of the President of the 
United States, presented on the 7th of 
Dec. to both Houses of Congress, contains 
as is the custom in that republic, a clear and 
manly exposition of the state of the country, 
the line of policy that has been pursued, and 
not only the principles but the precise ap- 
plication of them that will be pursued 
hereafter, if certain specified contingencies 
should require. Speaking of the affairs of the 
South American Republics, “ It is impossi- 
ble,” says the president, “for the European 
governments to interfere in their concerns, 
especially in those alluded to, which are vital, 
without affecting us ; indeed the motive which 
might induce such interference, would appear 
to be equally applicable tous. It is gratify- 
ing to know that some of the powers with 
whom we enjoy a very friendly intercourse, 
and to whom these views have been com- 


municated, have appeared to acquiesce in 
them.” 














INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS, 1y anp near LONDON,& 


With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 

4 ie first export of wool from England, 

for two centuries, took place lately ; 

fifty bags of a coarse quality were exported 

to the United States of America. The ex- 

port of wool has been prohibited for two 
hundred years from England. 

The duty on salt ceased on Wednesday, 
Jan. 5, in pursuance of an act of the last 
session of Parliament. The great reduc- 
tion in price—and the exemption from 
bonds and excise restrictions will, no doubt, 
cause a great increase in the consumption 
of this invaluable article in domestic eco- 
nomy. Itis said, also, that patents have 
been taken out for improvements in the 
process of making salt. 

The following is a general bill of all the 
christenings and burials within the city of 
London and Bills of Mortality, from 
Dec. 17, 1823, to Dee. 14, 1824: — 

ristened in the 97 parishes withi 
walls, 909; buried, 1.197, naa. 








the 17 parishes without the walls, 5,176 ; 
buried, 3,917. Christened in the 24 out- 
parishes in Middlesex and Surrey, 15,132 ; 
buried 10,667. Christened in the 
parishes in the City and Liberties of West- 
minster, 4,611; buried, 4,526. 


. Males.. 12,978) In all 
Chnistened } Females 12,780 § 25,758 
Males.. 10,565 , In all 
wreaeahin } Females 9,672 S 20,237 


Whereof have died :—Under two 
Se en ee 6,476 
Between two and five ........ 2,103 
RT 
Ten and twenty ........2... 764 
Twenty and thirty ........... 1,296 


Thirty and forty ..........+. 1,444 
Forty and fifty ...... ponceue: Eee 
Ffty and sixty ............06 1,742 
Sixty and seventy ........... 1,715 


Seventy and eighty .......... L,4ll 
Eighty and ninety 593 
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1823.) Marriages and Deaths in and near London. 89 
f dahundred....-..-- 3&4 At St. George's, Hanover-square, J. 
peer and three ....-.-: ] Merrington, esq. of Chingford-hall, Essex, 
A hundred and Seven «+++eees ] to Miss A. Cotton of Brill, Bucks. 


Decreased in the burials this year, 350. 

Mr. Canning communicated to the 
Foreign Ambassadors, that in consequence 
of the repeated failures of the applications 
of His Majesty’s Government to the Court 
of Spain, relative to the recognition of the 
Independent States of South America, 
His Majesty’s servants: have come to the 
determination to appoint Charges d Af- 
faires to the States of Columbia, Mexico, 
and Buenos Ayres; and to enter into 
treaties of commerce with those respective 
States, on the basis of the recognition of 
their independence. 

Jan. 4—A meeting was held at the 
London Tavern, to adopt means for preserv- 
ing the view of St. Bride’s Church, Fleet- 
street, which has been accidentally opened 
by the recent fire, when it was resolved to 
raise the sum of £7000 by subscription for 
that purpose. 

Jan. 9.—An alarming fire broke out in 
the house of Mr. Webster, a furniture 
broker, opposite St. Luke’s Church, Old 
Street Road, which was destroyed. The 
flames were prevented communicating to 
the adjoining buildings. 

Friday, 21st January, at two o’clock 
in the morning, a dreadful fire broke out, 
at No. 49, Judd-street, a Chemist and 
Druggist’s ; the family were obliged to 
escape over the roofs of the adjoining 
houses. 





MARRIAGES. 

Charles ‘Turner, esq. Lieut. in the 
35th regt. Madras Naf. Infantry, to Eliza, 
daughter of the late Alex. Sketchley, esq. 
of Clapham Rise. 

At Ealing, the Rev. E. Trimmer, M.a. 
of Turnham Green, to Laura, daughter of 
the Rey. Dr. Nicholas, of Ealing. 

C. Jetferies, esq. R.N. of Woburn Place, 
to Maria, second daughter of J. Pearson, 
esq. of Rutland-place. 

At Greenwich, L. Crombie, esq. of 
Argyll-street, to Harriett, daughter of T. 
Lester, esq. of Greenwich. 

J. A. Murray, esq. to Elizabeth Powell, 
youngest daughter of Capt. R. Browne, of 


Norwich. 


P. Earle, esq. to Mary, daughter of the 
. Rey. J. F. Ferron, vicar of Cuckfield. 
. Micklem, esq. of Henley upon 
, to Miss George of Bath. 
a H. Beague, esq. R.E-, to Mary, 
est daughter of the late Major-General 
— 
t Newington, J. Cutler, e i 
gton, J. , esq. to Louisa 
suger of T. Freak, esq. of Blackheath. 
t Mary-le-bone Church, C. Fitz- 


entry Barham, esq. of : 
Miss E. J. K, Smith. Harley-street, to 
R. J. Longbottom, esq. of Wood-hall, 


» to Frances , 
sq. Of Pinner. es, daughter of W. Nurse, 


Mowtury Mac. No. 206. 


At Wooton, Surrey, Lieut. Col. Ogilvie, 
to Janet Rebecca, eldest daughter of J. A. 
Ogilvie, esq. of Tanhurst, Surrey. 

At Mary-le-bone Church, M. Stritch, 
sen., esq. of Charlotte-street, Portland- 
place, to Mary, relict of the late J. Arnold, 
esq. of Walworth. 

T. B. Bowen, esq. of Portman-strect, 
to Charlotte, daughter of the late W. 
Chaloner, esq. of Guisborough, Yorkshire. 

C. Johnson, esq. of Hatton-garden, to 
Charlotte, sixth daughter of the late T. 
Pierpoint, esq. of Burslem, Statfordshire. 

In Hinde-street, Manchester-square, 
Sir J. Sinclair, bart. of Dunbeath, to Miss 
S. C. Carter. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, T. 
Revan, esq. of Kilrush, County Clare, to 
Margaret, daughter of L. Kenny, esq _ of 
Newmarket and Fergus, County Clare, 
Ireland. 


DEATHS. 


At Curzon-street, J. Phillips, esq. 54. 

At Pentonville, E. Smith, esq. 63 

Wm. M. Sellon, esq. of Harisden-green. 

In Kensington-square, Mrs. E. Hamil- 
ton, 62. 

R. Fleetwood, esq. 

In Arundell-street, Mrs. Young, aged 
7 1.— Mother of Mrs. Fauntleroy. 

At Richmond, Marianna, wife of Sir E. 
Hartington, bart. 

Frances, daughter of Michael Samson, 
esq. of Clapham, 19. 

At Lambeth, W. R. Haworth, esq. 

At Crowhurst, George, third son of the 
late Horatio Clagget, esq. of Clapham- 
rise, 24. 

In Seymour-street, the Right Hon. Sir 
R. Dallas, knt., late Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas. 

At New Ormond-street, R. Fleetwood, 
esq. 

In London, the Hon. Edward Bouverie, 
youngest brother of the Hart of-Radnor, 
aged 64. 

A. Bell, esq. 75. 

In Clifford-street, C. Hanbury, esq- 

At Clapham, Miss C. Constable, daugh- 
ter of A. Constable, esq. of Edinburgh. 

In New Bridge-street, Wm. Le Blanc, 
esq. ; 
‘Elizabeth, wife of J. A. de Reimer, esq. 
of Euston-place. 

At Richmond, Herriett Mary, eldest 
daughter of Col. C. Smith. 

At Clapton, Mary, wife of J. Hensley, 
esq. 74. 

At Pinner, J. Smart, esq. 80. 

At Hampton, W. J. Griffinhoofe, esq. 

J. Holland, esq. 78. 

In Kingsland-road, R. Hunt, esq. 78. 

The Hon. H. A. Murray, sixth son of 
Lord Ellhank. 
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90 Lcclesiastical Prefernents.— Marruges Abroad. 


At Chislehurst, the Right Hon. Lady 
Bayning. 

Mr. Wewitzer.— This veteran of the stage 
is released from all human troubles, at luis 
lodgings in Wild-court, Drury-lane. W hen 
the boy who attended him came with bis 
breakfast, he was leanjng on his hand, quite 
dead, and from the calmness of his coun- 
tenance, it may be hoped that he expired 
without pain. | He was far advanced in 
life, and for some years suffered the mfrmi- 
ties generally uttendant on such a period. 
In the prime of his days he was an excel- 
lent actor, particularly in Frenchmen and 
Jewish characters. Mr Wewitzer pos- 
sessed literary talents, but the labours of 
his profession, while he was abie to con- 
tinue on the stage, and his infirmities, after 
he had left it, prevented him affording them 
due cultivation. 

J. Sivewright, esq of Tavistock-square. 

Mary, eldest danghter of J. Lee, esq. of 
Lewisham. 

At Pentonville, EE. Sinith, esq. 65. 

At Brixton, Elizabeth, widow of the late 
Dr. Hammond, of Bideford, Devon. 

R. Seaman, esq. of Upper Gower- 
street, S2. 

In Manchester-square, Mrs. E. Gor- 
don, 82. 

At Egham, Mrs. Bannister, relict of T. 
Bannister, esq. 73. 

Anne, wife of B. G. Babington, M.p. 

At Twickenham, Mary, wife of T. 
Dickerson, of Fulwell-lodge, Twickeniiam, 
65. 

In Argyll-street, R. Harrison, esq. M.p. 

In Bentincek-street, G. Rankin, esq. 

EK. W. Shepheard, esq. 67. 

b. P. Lelyveld, esq. of Cadogan-place. 

At Upper Clapton, Mrs. Pearson, relict 
of If. Pearson, esq. formerly of Lymington, 
Hants. 

In Park-crescent, 
Fairlie, esq. 70. 

in Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, 
Mrs. M. Topham. 

In Upper Norton-street, the Right Hon. 
Lord Hi. W. Stuart, son of the late and 
uncle of the present Marq of Bute. 

At Burwood Park, Surrey, Sir J. Fre- 
derick, bart. 

At South-parade, Chelsea, George, son 
of Capt. F. Pettingal, 24. 

In York-place, Sarah, the voungest 
daughter of J. Wright, esq. of Kelvedon. 
hall, Essex. 


Portland-place, W. 


~~ 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTs. 


The Rey. Bennett Michell, clerk, Dist 
to the vicarage of Winsford. 

rhe Rev. Henry Blaydes, clerk, a. hun 
to the perpetual curacy of Charterhouse, 
Hinton, lately augmented by the governors 
of Queen Anne’s bounty. 

Che Rev. Joseph Haythorne, clerk, a. 
to the vicarage of Congresbury, with the 


Chapel of Week St. Lawranee annexed. 





[ Feb. 1, 

The Rey. Miles Formby, clerk, y,,. 
licensed to the perpetual and augmented 
curacy of Cothelstone. 

The Rey. Thomas Gatehouse, clerk, 
g.A., tothe rectory of Nozth Cheriton. 

The Rev. H. P. Belve, to the recto 
of the united parishes of the Holy T rinity, 
and Blessed Virgin Mary, Guildford. 

The Rev. R. S. Robson, to the perpe- 
tual curacy of Rawcliffe, Yorkshire. 

The Rev. T. Wharton, to St. John’s 
Woed Chapel. 

The Rev. W. Hardwicke, M.a., by dis- 
pensation, to hold the vicarage of Lanton, 
Alias Lavington, Lincolnshire, with the 
rectory of Outwell, Norfolk. 

The Rey. E. Bullen, s- c. L. to the rec. 
tory of Gunby, near Spils by Lincoln. 

The Rev. J. D. Wingfield, M.A. to the 
living of Geashill, in the King’s County, 
Ireland. 

The Rev. F. Dyson, A.M., to the rec- 
tory of Dogmersfield Hants. 

The Rev. M. Irving, B. D. to be chap- 
lain in ordinary to his Majesty. 

The Rev. J. T. Trevelyan, to the vicar- 
age of Milverton Prima, with the cbapelry 
of Langford Badville, annexed. 

The Rev. J. C. Prince, to the perpetual 
curacy of St. ‘Thomas, Liverpool. 

The Rey. T. Gedfry, to the rectory of 
Newborne, Suffolk. 

The Rev. G. Wood, a.M., to the rec- 
tory of the Holy Trinity, Dorchester. 

The Rey. J. Boudler, to hold the ree- 
tory of Farmington, Gloucestershire, with 
the vicarage of St. Mary’s, Warwick. 

The Rev. Wm. Greene, to the rectory 
of Aboghill, in the diocese ef Connor. 

The Rey. R. Harkness, clerk, B.A., to 
the vicarage of Stowey, Scmerset. 

The Rey. J. Smith, p v., is appointed 
one of the four King’s preachers in Lan- 
cashire. 

The Rey. A. Quicke, M.A., to the vicar- 
age of Newton-street, Cyres, Devon. 

The Rey. G. Palmer, rector of Sulling- 
ton, Sussex, to the rectory of Parham, in 
the same county. 

The Rey. J. Royle, M.a., to the rectory 
of Stanfield, Norfolk. 

The Rey. G. Haggit, m.a., to the vicar- 
age of Soham, Cambridgeshire. 

The Rey. B. R. Perkins, B.a., to tie 
chaplaincy of Christ’s Church. 

The Rey. J. Sandford, 8.a., is appointed 
chaplam to the Marquis of Queensbury. _ 

The Rey. J. Jackson, M.a., vicar 0! 
Swaffham, Buibeck, to hold by dispensa- 
tion, the vicarage of Elm cum Emneth, 
Cambridgeshire. — 

The Rey. C. T. Simmons, to the ree- 
tory of East Lambrook. 

The Rev. D. S. Stone, B.A., to the per- 
petual and augmented curacy of Wilton. 

The Rev. W. H. Quicke, B.a., to the 
rectory of Ashbrittle. 
MARRIAGES ABROAD 
At Surat, East-Indies, G. Grant, esq 
to 








da 
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to Mary, daughter of the late Wm. Ircon- 
‘de esc. of Houghton-le-Spring, Durham. 
. Mt Riehmond, in Upper Canada, the 
Rev. J. Byrne, rector of that place, to Ann, 
Jangbter of Mr. Eyneuf; in the l2th year 
naw ame ttt 

, oy a the Rev. David Young, to 
Harriet Frances, fifth daughter of the late 
J. Fenton, esq. of Doncaster. 

At Bombay, Capt. A. Mac Donald, to 
Miss M. Elphinstone, daughter of John 
‘Iwhinstone, esq. 

7 tin. L Maclean, esy. to Senora 
Rosa Eschanes, ; . 

At Paris, R. Buchanan, jun., esq. ot 
Drumpullier, to farah Maria, daughter of 
Sir J. W. Hoare, bart. 

At Poona, Capt. Havelock, 4th Dra- 
coons, to Caroline, Elizabeth, daughter of 
‘% Chaplin, esq. of Aylesbury. 

At Paris, J. J. Bulkeley, esq. to Sarah 
Marv, eldest daughter of the late P. Bul- 
keley, esq. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

Col. des Barres, late Lieut. Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief ef Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, aged 102. 

On the 8d December, at Naples, T. W. 
Hunt, esq. of Wadenhoe House, North- 
amptonshire, aged 28, and on the 5th Mrs. 
C. Hunt, wife of the above gentieman, 

At Kaira, East-Indies, Capt. G. W. 
Barlow, 4th Dragoons. 

At Essequibo, W. R. D’ Urban, esq. 
youngest son of Sir B. D’ Urban, Lieut. 
Governor of that Colony. 

Commodore Nourse, c.8., Commander- 
in-Chief off the Cape of Good Hope—on 
the same station, Lieuts. A. Grant; J. M. 
Wetherall, r.A.; C. Brown; Mr. Forbes ; 
and Mr. Kirkpatrick. 


Northumbcriand and Durham. 9] 


At Tours, in France, Licut. Col. Dixon, 
R.A. 

At Rome, on the 15th ult. her High- 
ness the Princess Sapieha, of Bold-hall, 
Lancashire. The Princess was the daugh- 


ter and heiress of the late Peter Patten. 


Bold, esq., and having left no issue, the 
estates devolve on Mrs. Hoghton, the lady 
of Hoghton, esq., son of Sir Harry 
Hoghton. Ter remains will be interred in 
the family vault at Farnworth, 





Isle of France, Lieut. J. Wetherall, r. A. 


At Venice, J. D. Macmurdo, esq. 

At Caen, Normandy, “Major General 
Lord Muskery. 

Died, on the 25th Dee. last, at Gran, on 
the left bank of the Danube, near Buda, in 
Lower Hungary, the relict of General the 
Iion. Jobn Dormer, second son of John, 
seventh Baron Dormer, of Wessge, in the 
county of Buckingham, by Mary, daughter 
of Sir Cecil Bishopp, of Parham, in the 
county of Sussex, bart. The General was 
born at Peterley House, on the 18th Feb. 
1730, and at an early period of life, received 
the Rovel permission to enter the Hunga- 
rinn = = «service, under the heroic Maria 
Theresa, (the disabilities of the members of 
the Church of Rome, to which community 
the Dormers were adherents, preventing 
the atiaimment of high rank in the army at 
heme.) In the advance of life the General 
married the subject of this Memoir, a lady 
of noble Birth, in the Austrian Dominions, 
by whom he had ten children. Joseph, 
tiie youngest, a Colonel in Hungary, alone 
survives, and will succeed to the ancient 
Barony of Dormer, of the creation of 30th 
June, 1615, with the entailed Estates in 
Warwickshire and Bucks, on failure of 
Male Issue by the present Peer, should 
he outlive him. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


WITH ALL THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS; 


Furnishing the Domestic and Family History of England for the last Twenty-nine Years. 
~—~<F— 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 


A MEETING was held (Dec. 28) at the Trinity- 
41 house, Newcastle, for the purpose of forming a 
District Society, for the port of Newcastle, as a 
branch of the London Society, for the preservation 
of life from shipwreck. An annual subscription was 
entered into, and several liberal donations were re- 
ceived. 

“aan corporat‘on of the town of Newcastle have 
ribed £50 towards the expenses of the inquiry 
“specting a better communication between that town 
and Carlisle, 

Subscriptions have heen set on foot, for the pur- 
se, of building an elegant theatre, assembly-rooms, 
post-office, &c. in the town of Sunderland. 


oh d.] J. Davidson, esq. of West Otterburn, 
an umberland, to Miss S. H. FE. Jessop, daughter 
or Right Hon, Lady Anna Maria Jessop, of Bird- 

Ouse; Durham—At Gosforth-house, the Right 


N 


Hon. George Harry, Lord Grey, eldest son of the 
Ear! of Stamford and Warrington, to Lady Cathe- 
rine Charteris, third dzughter of the Earl of Wemyss 
and March—At South Shields, Mr. C. Young, to 
Mary, second daughter of T. Bell, esq. of Waterloo- 
vale—At Neweastle, Mr. J. A. Ward, son of Dr. 
Ward, of Dunifries, to Miss M. Todd, of Stokefield- 
hali—At Ellingham, H. J. W. Collingwood, esq. of 
Libburn-tower, to Miss F. C. Haggerston. 

Died.) Near Darlington, H. Lee, esq.—At Ber- 
wick, 85, the Rev. W. Peeper—At Alnwick, 19, Mary 
Anne, youngest daughter of the late Rev. L. Wilson, 
of Holy Island—97, Mr. P. Suddis, of Elickhimen, 
near Lanchester, Durham. He lived to know seven 
generations of his family, and was father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather to 109 children—At 
Elsdon-castle, Mrs. E. Grose, daughter of the late 
F. Grose, Esq. F.A.S.—At South Shields, 24, Ellen, 
fourth daughter of T. Forsyth, esq.—At Stella-house, 
Durham, 75, Mathias Dunn, esq.—At Durham, 
Jane, wife of A. Logan, esq, 
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se Statute Preferments.— Marriages Abroad. [ Feb. 1, 


At Chislehurst, the Right Hon. Lady 
Bayning. 

Mr. Wewitzer.— This veteran of the stege 
is released from all human troubles, at his 
lodgings in Wild-court, Drury-lane. v hen 
the boy who attended him came with bis 
breakfast, he was leaning on his hand, quite 
dead, and from the calmness of his coun- 
tenance, it may be hoped that he expired 
without pain. He was far advanced m 
life, and for some years suffered the nfirmi- 
ties generally uttendant on such a period. 
In the prime of his days he was an excel- 
lent actor, particularly in Frenchmen and 
Jewish characters. Mr Wewitzer pos- 
sessed literary talents, but the labours of 
his profession, while he was able to con- 
tinue on the stage, and his infirmities, after 
he had left it, prevented him affording them 
due cultivation. 

J. Sivewright, esq of Tavistock-square. 

Mary, eldest daughter of J. Lee, esq. of 
Lewisham. 

At Pentonville, E. Simith, esq. 65. 

At Brixton, Elizabeth, widow of the late 
Dr. Hammond, of Bideford, Devon. 

R. Seaman, esq. of Upper Gower- 
street, S2. 

In Manchester-square, Mrs. FE. Gor- 
don, $2. 

At Egham, Mrs. Bannister, relict of T. 
Bannister, esq. 73. 

Anne, wife of B. G. Babington, M.p. 

At Twickenham, Mary, wife of 7. 
Dickerson, of Fulwell-lodge, Twickenham, 
65. 

In Argyll-street, R. Harrison, esq. M.p. 

In Bentinck-street, G. Rankin, esq. 

kK. W. Shepheard, esq. 67. 

B. P. Lelyveld, esq. of Cadogan-plaee. 

At Upper Clapton, Mrs. Pearson, relict 
of If. Pearson, esq. formerly of Lymington, 
Ilants. 

In Park-crescent, Portland-place, W. 
Fairlie, esq. 7). 

In Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, 
Mrs. M. Topham. 

In Upper Norton-street, the Right Hon. 
Lord H. W. Stuart, son of the late and 
uncle of the present Marq of Bute. 

At Burwood Park, Surrey, Sir J. Fre- 
derick, bart. 

At South-parade, Chelsea, George, son 
of Capt. F. Pettingal, 24. 

In York-place, Surah, the voungest 
daughter of J. Wright, esq. of Kelvedon- 
hall, Essex. 


—~—-~— 


PCCLESASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Phe Rey. Bennett Michell, clerk, wo . 
to the vicarage of Winsford. 

Phe Rev. Henry Blaydes, clerk, a4. As, 
to the perpetual curacy of Charterhouse, 
Hinton, lately augmented by the governors 
of Queen Anne’s bounty. 

a wee one eee = 

Phe Rev. Jose ph Hlaythorne, clerk, aa. 
to the vicarage of Congresbury, with the 


. . > 4 > ’ “+ . 
Chapel of Week St. Lau rance annexed. 


> 





The Rey. Miles Formby, clerk, y,,. 
licensed to the perpetual and augmented 
curacy of Cothelstone. 

The Rey. Thomas Gatehouse, clerk, 
g.A., tothe rectory of North Cheriton, 

The Rev. H. P. Belve, to the rectory 
of the united parishes of the Holy Trinity, 
and Blessed Virgin Mary, Guildford. 

The Rev. R. S. Robson, to the perpe- 
tual curacy of Raweliffe, Yorkshire. 

The Rev. T. Wharton, to St. John’s 
Woced Chapel. 

The Rev. W. Hardwicke, M.a., by dis- 
pensation, to hold the vicarage of Lanton, 
Alias Lavington, Lincolnshire, with the 
rectory of Outwell, Norfolk. 

The Rey. E. Bullen, s- c. L. to the rec. 
tory of Gunby, near Spils by Lincoln. 

The Rev. J. D. Wingfield, M.a. to the 
living of Geashill, in the King’s County, 
Ireland. 

The Rev. F. Dyson, A.M., to the ree- 
tory of Dogmersfield Hants. 

The Rev. M. Irving, B. D. to be chap- 
lain in ordinary to his Majesty. 

The Rev. J. 'T. Trevelyan, to the vicar- 
age of Milverton Prima, with the cbapelry 
of Langford Badville, annexed. 

The Rev. J. C. Prince, to the perpetual 
curacy of St. ‘Thomas, Liverpool. 

The Rey. T. Gedfry, to the rectory of 
Newborne, Suffolk. 

The Rev. G. Wood, a.M., to the rec- 
tory of the Holy Trinity, Dorchester. 

The Rey. J. Boudler, to hold the rec- 
tory of Farmington, Gloucestershire, with 
the vicarage of St. Mary’s, Warwick. 

The Rey. Wm. Greene, to the rectory 
of Aboghill, in the diocese of Connor. 

The Rey. R. Harkness, clerk, B.A., to 
the vicarage of Stowey, Somerset. 

The Rey. J. Smith, p p., is appointed 
one of the four King’s preachers in Lan- 
cashire. 

The Rey. A. Quicke, M.A., to the vicar- 
age of Newton-street, Cyres, Devon. 

The Rey. G. Palmer, rector of Sulling- 
ton, Sussex, to the rectory of Parham, i 
the same county. 

The Rey. J. Royle, M.a., to the rectory 
of Stanfield, Norfolk. 

The Rey. G. Haggit, M.a., to the vicar- 
age of Soham, Cambridgeshire. ; 

The Rey. B. R. Perkins, B.a., to te 
chaplainey of Christ’s Church. 

The Rey. J. Sandford, 8.A., is appointed 
chaplain to the Marquis of Queensbury. _ 

The Rey. J. Jackson, M.a., vicar ol 
Swaffham, Bulbeck, to hold by dispensa- 
tion, the vicarage of Elm cum Emneth, 
Cambridgeshire. 

The Rey. C. T. Simmons, to the rec- 
tory of East Lambrook. 

The Rey. D. S. Stone, p.a., to the per- 
petual and augmented curacy of Wilton. 

The Rev. W. H. Quicke, B.a., to the 
rectory of Ashbrittle. 
MAKRIAGES ABROAD 
At Surat, East-Indies, G. Grant, esq 
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to Mary, daughter of the late Wm. Ircon- 
ide eso. of Houghton-le-Spring, Durham. 
7 At Riehmnond, in Upper Canada, the 
Rev. J. Byrne, rector of that place, to Ann, 
daughter of Mr. Eyneuf; in the 12th year 
ton cam ttt 

" ~ Soutien, the Rev. David Young, to 
Harriet Frances, fifth daughter of the late 
J. Fenton, esq. of Doncaster. 

At Bombay, Capt. A. Mac Donald, to 
Miss M. Elphinstone, daughter of John 
‘Iphinstone, (sq. 

. “om 1. Maclean, esy. to Senora 
Rosa Eschanes, . 

At Paris, R. Buchanan, jun., esq. of 
Drumpullier, to Sarah Maria, daughter of 
Sir J. ‘W. Iloare, bart. 

At Poona, Capt. Haveleck, 4th Dra- 
coons, to Caroline, Elizabeth, daughter of 
‘4. Chaplin, esq. of Aylesbury. 

At Paris, J. J. Bulkeley, esq. to Sarah 
Marv, eldest daughter of the late P. Bul- 
keley, @sq. 

DEATHS ABROAD. 

Col. des Barres, late Lieut. Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief cf Prmece Ed- 
ward’s Island, aged 102. 

On the 8d December, at Naples, T. W. 
Hunt, esq. of Wadenhoe House, North- 
amptonshire, aged 28, and on the oth Mrs. 
C. Hunt, wife of the above gentieman, 

At Kaira, East-Indies, Capt. G. W. 
Barlow, 4th Dragoons. 

At Essequibo, W. R. D’ Urban, esq. 
youngest son of Sir B. D’ Urban, Lieut. 
Governor of that Colony. 

Commodore Nourse, c.8., Commander- 
in-Chief off the Cape of Good Hope—on 
the same station, Lieuts. A. Grant; J. M. 
Wetherall, k.A.; C. Brown; Mr. Forbes ; 
and Mr. Kirkpatrick. 






Northumbcriand and Durham. 9] 


At Tours, in France, Licut. Col. Dixon, 
R.A. 

At Rome, on the 15th ult. her High- 
ness the Princess Sapieha, of Bold-hall, 
Lancashire. The Princess was the daugh- 


ter and heiress of the late Peter Patten. 


Bold, esq., and having left no issue, the 
estates devolve on Mrs. Hoghton, the lady 
of Hoghton, esq., son of Sir Harry 
Hoghton. Ter remains will be interred in 
the family vault at Farnworth, 

Isle of France, Lieut. J. Wetherall, r. a. 

At Venice, J. D. Macmurdo, esq. 

At Caen, Normandy, “Major General 
Lord Muskery. 

Died, on the 25th Dee. last, at Gran, on 
the left bank of the Danube, near Buda, in 
Lower Hungary, the relict of General the 
Iion. Jobn Dormer, second son of John, 
seventh Baron Dormer, of Wessge, in the 
county of Buckingham, by Mary, daughter 
of Sir Cecil Bishopp, of Parham, ia the 
county of Sussex, bart. The General was 
born at Peterley House, oa the 18th Feb. 
1730, and at an early period of life, received 
the Roval permission to enter the Hunga- 
rian = =service, under the heroic Maria 
Theresa, (the disabilities of the members of 
the Church of Rome, to which community 
the Dormers were adherents, preventing 
the atiaimment of high renk in the army at 
home.) In the advance of life the General 
married the subject of this Memoir, a lady 
of noble Birth, in the Austrian Dominions, 
by whom he had ten children. Joseph, 
tie youngest, a Colonel in Hungary, alone 
survives, and will succeed to the ancient 
Barony of Dormer, of the creation of 30th 
June, 1615, with the entailed Estates in 
Warwickshire and Bucks, on failure of 
Male I:sue by the present Peer, should 
he outlive him. 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


WITH ALL THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS; 


Furnishing the Domestic and Family History of England for the last Twenty-nine Years. 
-- 5 Dp - 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 


MEETING was held (Dec. 28) at the Trinity- 
4% house, Newcastle, for the purpose of forming a 
District Society, for the port of Newcastle, as a 
branch of the London Society, for the preservation 
of life from shipwreck. An annual subscription was 
entered into, and several liberal donations were re- 
ceived, 

aman of the town of Newcastle have 
7 seer £50 towards the expenses of the inquiry 
m a communication between that town 


ua “ n set on fi a 
Pose of b oot, for the pur 


7 uilding an elegant theatre, assembly-rooms, 
post-office, &c. in the town of Sunderland. 


ee “2 Davidson, esq. of West Otterburn, 
pe ‘op nd, to Miss S. H. EF. Jessop, daughter 
ore “6 lon. Lady Anna Maria Jessop, of Bird- 

use; Durham—At Gosforth-house, the Right 


Hon. George Harry, Lord Grey, eldest son of the 
Earl of Stamford and Warrington, to Lady Cathe- 
rine Charteris, third dzughter of the Earl of Wemyss 
and March—At South Shields, Mr. C. Young, to 
Mary, second daughter of T. Bell, esq. of Waterloo- 
vale—At Neweastle, Mr. J. A. Ward, son of Dr. 
Ward, of Dun:fries, to Miss M. Todd, of Stokefield- 
hall—At Ellingham, H. J. W. Collingwood, esq. of 
Libbum-tower, to Miss F. C. Haggerston. 

Died.] Near Darlington, H. Lee, esq.—At Ber- 
wick, 85, the Rev. W. Peeper—At Alnwick, 19, Mary 
Anne, youngest daughter of the late Rev. L. Wilson, 
of Holy Island—97, Mr. P. Suddis, of Elickhimen, 
near Lanchester, Durham. He lived to know seven 
generations of his family, and was father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather to 109 children—At 
Elsdon-castle, Mrs. E. Grose, daughter of the late 
F. Grose, Esq. F.A.S.—At South Shields, 24, Ellen, 
fourth daughter of T. Forsyth, esq.—At Stella-house, 
Durham, 75, Mathias Dunn, esq.—At Durham, 
Jane, wife of A. Logan, esq, 
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92 Cumberland and Westmoreland— Yorkshire— Lancashire, §c.  [Feb.1, 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 


On New-year's-day, a ewe of the South Down 
breed, belonging to Mr. Will'am Robinson of Car- 
lisle, yeaned a very fine male lamb, which thrives 
remarkably well, and is meant to be preserved by its 
owner. 

A very fine specimen of the rough-legged falcon 
(Falco lagopus of Linnaeus) was taken alive at Wrea, 
near Carlisle, having been shot at and wounded in 
the wing. It measures two feet two inches in length, 
four feet two inches in breath, and is feathered down 
to the toes. This rare bird is a native of Denmark 
and Siberia. 

Married.) At Breconthwaite, near Wigton, the 
Rev. B. Wood, to Miss Hayton—At Cockermouth, 
the Rev. E. Gatley, to Miss Lightfoot, daughter of 
J. Lightfoot, esq. of Durham—At Kendall, Mr. T. 
Wilson to Miss M. Tipping. 

Died.] At Cleator, 65, Miss Perry—At Carlisle, 
8%, E. Nevinson, esq.—At Whitehaven, 80, J. Dixon, 
M.D. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Benjamin Gott, esq. has presented the Leeds Me- 
chanics’ Institution with £250, and has promised 
another donation to the same amount, when £1,700 
shall have been raised towards erecting a building. 

Married.) At Knaresborough, the Rev. E. C. Wil- 
son, son of W.C. Wilson, esq. of Custerton-hall, 
Westmoreland, M.P., to Jane, daughter of T. Maude, 
esq. of the Woodlands, Harrowgate—At North Ot- 
terington, J. Addison, esq. of London, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of the late T. Beckett, esq. of Thornton- 
le- Moor, near Northallerton—At Leeds, Mr. Ryland, 
to Marianne, only daughter of the late G. Prince, 
esq. of the Strand, London—At Sheffield, J. Fernley, 
esq. of Selford, Manchester, to Maria Beard, daugh- 
ter of T. Holy, esq. of Highfield-house, near Shef- 
field—At York, R. Mansel, esq. of the Inniskillen 
Dragoons, to Maria, eldest daughter of W. Arm- 
strong, esq. of the same regiment. 

Died.) Mrs. Hart, relict of the late Howell Hart, 
esq. of Nun Appleton, near York—81, J. Oates, esq. 


of Westwood-house, near Leeds—At Halifax, Miss 
$. Ibbotson. 


LANCASHIRE, 


Dec. 21.—A dreadful accident occurred at the works 
of Messrs. Windsor, Hyde and Co., machine-makers, 
Manchester, by the explosion of the engine-boiler. 
Nearly the whole of that building was blown up, and 
the windows of almost every house within five hun- 
dred yards, totally destroyed. Four men were killed, 
and several severely wounded. 

The plans and designs for the Royal Manchester 
Institution were decided upon on the 22d of Decem- 
ber last, and it is expected this elegant building will 
be commenced early in the spring. Mr. C. Barry is 
the architect chosen. 

A little auk, the ice-bird of Greenland (Alea alle 
Linn.) was taken alive near Sale, on the luth nig 
and has been deposited by Mr. Moore in the Suseuen 
of the Natural History Society at Manchester, 

£100,000 have been subscribed to form a rail-road 
from Manchester to Bolton. There is also another 
company forming, to be called the Manchester 
Stockport and Peak-forest Rail-road Company. 

Died.) At Broomhill, near Broughton-in-Furness 
®, Major Gilpin—At Manchester, Mrs. Brown— \t 
Tildesley, in the parish of Leigh, 54, J. G. Barker 
esq.— At Eccleston in the Fylde, 83, W. Bamber 
—At Liverpool, 84, J. Hutton, esq.-—At Wave 
4, Mrs. Hargreaves, relict of the late J. Hargreaves 
esq. of Liverpool—At Everton, §. Halliday, esc of 
Castle-hill and Ballyclaughan, counties of Down he 


Antrim—At Liv erpool, 42, A, Hamilton, esq.—The 
Rev. N. R. Baldwin, vicar of Levland. 


’ esq. 
rtree, 










CHESHIRE, 


Mavvied.] At Cheadale, R. Hole, esq. of Long. 
sight, to Frances, daughter of T. Marsland, esq. of 
Holy Vale—At Ashton-upon-Mersey, the Rev. W. B. 
Guest, to Anne, youngest daughter of the late G. 
Stelfox, esq. of Ashton-hall—At Sandbach, Mr. J. 
Barlow, to Miss Pedley, of Middlewich—At Beetson, 
Mr. J. Kirkland, to Miss Attenborough—At Aston, 
T. Millwater, esq., to Miss E. Allcroft, both of 
Worcester. 

Died.] At Wrexham, J. Downman, esq.—84, Mrs. 
Woolley, of Congleton. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


Married.| At Egginton, the Rev. F. W. Spilbury, 
of Willington, to Emma Penelope, only daughter of 
A. N. Mosley, esq. and Lady Every, of Park-hill. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


The extraordinary mildness of the season has 
already induced some of the feathered tribe to begin 
building their nests. A husbandman plashing a 
hedge, in the parish of Mansfield, discovered a black- 
bird’s nest with four young ones. 

Married.| At Worksop, the Hon. and Rev. Leland 
Noel, seventh son of Sir Gerard Noel, Bart. and the 
late Baroness Barham, to Mary Arabella, eldest 
daughter of the late J. S. Foljambe, esq. of Aldwark- 
hall, Yorkshire—At Nottingham, R. Mansel, esq. of 
the 6th or Inniskilling Dragoons, to Maria, eldest 
daughter of W. Armstrong, esq. of the same regi- 
ment—At Basford, J. G. S. Lefevre, esq. of White- 
hall-place, London, to Rachael Emily, fifth daughter 
of Ichabod Wright, esq. of Mapperly—At Mattersey, 
the Rev. T. Sampson, of Edwinstowe, to Miss Paw- 
son, daughter of — Pawson, esq. of Liverpool—At 
Tresswell, J. Dean, esq. to Miss Dean—At Worksop, 
C. Doncaster, esq. of Fiskerton, to Ellen, youngest 
daughter of W. Thompson, esq. of Hubington-house, 
Lincolnshire. 

Died.] At Kirkby-park, near Mansfield, J. Robin- 
son, esq. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Married.} At Boston, the Rev. T. Mitchinson, to 
Miss Clarke—The Rev. H. J. Burne, of Long Sut- 
ton, to Miss E. Rudd, of Norwich. 


LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 


Married.| At Loughborough, Harry, second son 
of E. Beavan, esq. of Kingston, to Mary, relict of 
the late T. Nicholls, esq. of Burton, Dorset. 

Died.) 74, the Rev. W. Pochin, rector of Morcote, 
Rutlandshire—At Wimeswould, 39, E. Lacy, geut— 
At Rotheley, 73, Mr. T. F. Cooper—At Frolesworth, 


74, W. Gimson, gent.—At Leicester, Caleb Lurdham, 
esq. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Married.) At Yoxall, the Rev. E. M. Robinson, 
to Lydia, daughter of the Rev. T. Gisborne, M.A- of 
Yoxall-lodge, prebendary of Durham. 

Died.) At Bromley-hall, near Lichfield, 73, J. Lane, 
esq.—At Uttoxeter, 93, S. Brown, gent. He was 
Yeoman of the Guards in the reign of George the 
Second, and attended, in his official capacity, the 
Coronation of George the Third. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.) At Alveston, the Rev. J. T. Parker, of 
Newbold-upon-Avon, to Anne, eldest daughter of 
Sir Gray Skipwith, bart.—At Edgbaston, the Rev- 
C. Barker, M.A., to Caroline, daughter of MT- T. 
Richards, of Edghaston—At Birmingham, the Rev- 
M. Davies, M.A. of Hinstock, Salop, to Hannah, 


daughter of Mr. J. Lawford—The Rev. J- “— 
0 




















’ 


1825.] 


¢ Manchester, 
aii esq. of Icknield-house. 


to Hannah, eklest daughter of T. 


Died) At Henley-in-Arden, Anne, only daughter 
of the late Capt. Noble—At Warwick, 27; Miss M. 
Nairne—At Birmingham, 28, Mrs. T. Hill—At Lea- 
mington, T. Vernon, fourth son of Lieut.-General 


Sir G. Anson, G.C.B., M.P. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


Married.) At Wroxeter, the Rev. H. Morgan, 
LL.B., to Emma, eldest daughter of H. Scott, esq. 
of Bealow-hall—T. Bowdler, esq. of Shrewsbury, to 
Miss Hill, of Ludlow. 

Died.] At Ludlow, Anne, relict of J. Ekins, D.D. 
_—At Hilton, 82, J. Bradeney, esq.—At Hales-Owen, 


59, Mr. Bloxham. 
WORCESTER. 

A company is established, for the purpose of form- 
ing a canal from Worcester to Glouccster, as an 
adjunct to the Gloucester and Berkeley canal. 

Dudley Encrinites.—A very rare and magnificent 
variety of the stone lily, or Lily Encrinus, as depicted 
in Parkinson’s Organic Remains, has recently been 
discovered in the lime formation, at Dudley, which 
far surpasses any other fossil of this kind hitherto 
known, and is now in the collection of Mr. Payton, 
of that place. The stone on which this beautiful 
fossil is embedded, measures 38 inches in length, 18 
inches in breadth, and averages about 1 inch in 
thickness. The vertebral column, 23 inches long, is 
composed of upwards of 20 rings, about three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter, regularly united, and gradu- 
ally diminishing as they approach towards the pelvis, 
the surface of which being removed, has left the 
plates composing the interior of it quite perfect. 
From the upper part of the pelvis rise the tentacule 
or claspers of the animal, 16 of which may be traced, 
each one composed of innumerable circular rings, 
with flat joints, and from these a still finer and more 
feathery appendage is seen, which, from its elegant 
plume-like form, has caused it to be distingnished by 
the name of the ‘* Plumose Encrinus.” The pelvis 
and tentacula together, measure 8 inches in length ; 
making a total, from the base to the crown, of 31 
inches. Other stems are visible on the same stone, 
the whole surface of which, not occupied by the 
fossils, exhibits a very interesting variety of stellated 
and striated madrepores, numerous corallines, parts 
of the cap encrinite, and many elegantly-formed 
shells. 

Married.) At Church Linch, the Rev. J. Mills, to 
Caroline, second daughter of Mr. W. Corbett—At 


Hartlebury, N. Basevi, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn; to - 


Louisa Eliza, only daughter of the late W. Orange, 
es]. 

Died.) At Powick vicarage, 28, the Rev. J. Field, 
M.A.—At Stourbridge, 84, S. Bate, esq.—At High 
Habberley, near Kidderminster, 79, T. Crane, esq. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


Married.) Lieut. Turner. to Miss Derry of Kings- 
land—Harry, second son of E. Beavan, esq. of King- 
ton, to Mary, relict of the late T. Nicholls, esq. of 
Burton, Dorset—J. Sherburne, esq. of Hereford, to 
Mary Anne, eldest daughter of E. Beavan, esq. of 
Kington. 

Died.) At Holmer, near Hereford, 71, Margaret, 


Telict of T. W. Prosser, esq.—The Rev. W. Parsons, 
Vicar of Marden. 


GLOUCESTER AND MON MOUTH. 


oa is proposed, to join the Gloucester and 
7 eley with the Worcester and Birmingham canal. 
Merried.) W., Williams, esq. of Newport, Mon- 


m 7 ; 
outhshire, to Sarah Annetta, eldest daughter of 


Shropshire—lorcester— Gloucester—Cambridge, &c. 93 


T. Harris, esq. of Clerkin-hall, Leigh, near Worces- 
ter—At Rodborough, T. Adlington, esq. of Upper 
Tooting, Surrey, to Mary, only daughter of the late 
P. Smith, esq. of Walbridge, Gloucestershire. 
Did.) At Painswick-edge, 89, Mrs. Page, widow 
of W. Page, esq.—J. M. Sturge, son of T. W. Sturge, 
esq. of Yate—At Usk, 75, Mrs. M. Attwood, relict 
of J. Attwood, esq. late of Bath—At Bristol, Mrs. 
Simmons, relict of W. Simmons, esq. of Newlands— 
20, J. Barker, eldest son of Capt. Barker, R.N.—At 
Penlangwyn, near Pontypool, J. Lewis, esq.—At 
Crossway-green, near Chepstow, 69, G. Smith, esq.— 
At Cote-park, near Bristol, 65, G. Howell, esq.—At 
Cheltenham, Mr. Leivin—At ditto, Mrs. M. Maltby. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Died.] 33, Mary Anne, youngest daughter of J. 
Phillips, esq. of Burford. 


BUCKS AND BERKS. 


On the 12th January, a fire broke out in the upper 
wareroums of the paper-mills belonging to Messrs. 
Tipper and Fry at Horton, which were entirely con- 
sumed, with a large quantity of paper. 

Married.) At Bledlow, Bucks, the Rev. Roger M. 
Manwaring, M.A. of Brasennose-college, Chaplain to 
the Earl of Huntingdon, and youngest son of John 
Robert Parker, esq. of Green-park, in the county of 
Cork, and of Kermincham-hall, in the County Pala- 
tine of Chester, to Philadelphia Sarah, daughter of 
Benjamin Blackden, esq. of Bledlow-house, and niece 
to Sir Robert Cayley, of Brompton, York, bart.—At 
Wallingford, the Rev. J. Holding, M.A. of Oakley, 
Hants, to Susannah, daughter of the late R. Love- 
grove, esa. of Wallingford—At Reading, R. Stocker, 
esq. to Anne, only daughter of the late R. Southby, 
esq. of Battersea—At Eton, the Rev. T. W. Champ- 
nes, to Miss Langford, of Eton. 

Died.] At Ruscombe-house, Berks, the Right Hon. 
Dowager Lady Sherbourne—At Windsor, J. A. Rose, 
only child of Major Bethune—At Eaton, 66, Mrs. 
Sefton—At Reading, J. Edwards, esq.—At Maiden- 
head, 110, Mrs. Biggs—At the Manor-house, Sutton 
Courteney, Berks, 46, Priscilla, wife of T. West, esq. 


HERTFORD AND BEDFORD. 


Marricd.| At Cardington, Beds, the Rev. 5S. 
Chudleigh, to Mary, widow of the late J. P. Hobbs, 
esq. of Tunbridge-wells—W. Hale, jun. esq. of King’s 
Walden, Herts, to Charlotte, daughter of the late 
Sir R. J. Sulivan, bart. 

Died.] At Watford, Herts, J. Barlow, esq. 


CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDON, 


We understand that the Master and Fellows of 
Peterhouse have recently augmented the patronage 
of their College, by founding two Fellowships and 
four Scholarships, the stipends of which are to be 
paid from the proceeds of the very liberal donation 
of the Rev. Francis Gisborne, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of that society. The Fellows and Scholars on this 
new foundation are to bear the name of the donor. 

The Rev. L. P. Baker, B.D., Vicar of Impington, 
and Fellow of St. John’s College, has been presented, 
by the Master and Fellows of that society, to the 
rectory of Medbourne cum Holt, Leicester, vacated 
by the death of the Rev. W. Williams. 

The Rev. John W. Hubbersty, M.A., and the Rev. 
John Sandys, B.A. of Queen’s College, were on Fri- 
day week elected Fellows of that Society; and at the 
same time a petition was ordered to be presented to 
the King, for a dispensation to qualify the Rev. Tho- 
mas Clowes, B.A. to hold a Fellowship of the same 
Society. 

The following is a summary of the Members of all 
the Colleges, in 1824 :— 

Trinity 
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94 Norfolk — Suffolk —Essex— Kent —Sussex— Hants, §ce. (Feb, }, 
Trinity College «+++ +++" 1229 up a few days since, on the shore at Herne Bay, ang 
St. John’s College ---++-:> DE has belonged eith r ta the mammoth or elephant. 
Queen’s College «++ +--+ 228 Married. ] At Cudham church, Alfred Nicholson, 
Emmanuel College ---:-- 218 esq. to Luciana, daughter of L. Pocock, esq. of Ash, 
Christ's College +--+ +++ 210 more-house— 1 he Rev. I’. Brockman, M.A. of Beach. 
Jesus College «++ ++ ++ ++++: 204 borough, to Louisa, youngest daughter of Sir y, 
Caius College ----++++++++ 201 Hawley, bart., of Leybourne-grange. 

St. Peter’s College «+--+ ++: 169 Died.] The Rev. J. Carpenter, rector of Burwash 

Clare Hall--+----eeseeeee+ 159 —At Canterbury, 87, Mrs. S. H. Weddington—at 

Trinity Hall------>--++-++ 135 Maidstone, R. Crew, esq. 

Corpus Christi College---- 140 web 

a Hall ...---++-- 125 SUSSEX, 

Catherine Hall «------++: 18 An iron rail-road from London to Brighton, with 

King’s College--++---++--+ 108 branches to Lewes and Shoreham, is about to be car- 

Sidney College -----+++++ MWh ried into effect. 

Magdalene College ------ {9 A meeting took place at Chichester on the 29th 

Downing College -------- 53 December, for the purpose of establishing a General 

University Officers «----- Ll Infirmary, for the western part of Sussex, at which 
4489 £4,000 were subscribed, besides annual subscriptions 





Comparative View. 
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Moerrie4.) The Rev. G. M. Cooper, to Catherine, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. J. Smith, rector of New- 
haven, &c. 

Died.] At Castle Camps, Cambridgeshire, the 
Rev. W. Clark—76, the Rev. H. Fisher, M.A., vicar 
of Soham, Cambridgeshire. 


NORTOLK. 


Married.| At Norwich, J. A. Murray, esa. to 
Elizateth Powell, youngest daughter of Captain 
Browne, of Norwich—At Dersingham, the Rev. W. 
P. Scarbgill, of Bury, to Miss M. A. Cutting, of 
Chevington, Norfolk. 

Died.] At Norwich, 66, the Rev. J. Decker, M.A. 

SUFFOLK. 

Marri d.| The Rev. H. Stebbing, of Bungay, to 
Miss Griffin, of Norwich. 

Died.) At Ipswich, 56, T. Green, esq. 

ESSEX. 

Two extraordinarily large ecls were lately taken 
upon the saltings at Steeple, in Dengie Hundred. 
(ne was seven feet in length, twenty-one inches in 
circumference, and weighed fifty-seven pounds. The 
other was six feet long, larger round than the former, 
and weighed sixty-two pounds. 

Married.) At Wanstead, the Rev. W. Mayors, of 
Worton, Oxfordshire, to Sarah, daughter of M. 
Giberne, esq.—At Loughton, F. Field, esq. to Cathe 
rine Morgan, niece of the late J. Birt, esq. of Lough- 
ton—At Westham, C. F. Biggs, esq. of Blackheath, 
to Frances, second daughter of J. Gray, esq. of Strat- 
ford—s. T. E. Martin, esq. Colchester, to Miss M. 
Mendham, of Ipswich—At Boreham, ©. F. Bond, 
esq. of Margaretting, to Frances Calthorpe, daughter 
of the Rev. W.C. Ray, of Boreham. 

Died.) At Uford, 71, Grace, wife of S. Ibbetson, 


esy.—At Langford, J. Mitchell, esq-—At Harwich, 
72, E. Jermyn, gent. 


KENT. 
| It appears that the estimated expense of railways, 
in the county of Kent, varies, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the country, from five to eight and 


ten thousand pounds per mile. The heaviest ex- 


pense will be in that portion between Woolwich and 
London. 


Mr. Beck, 


of ( anterbury, has a tooth belonging to 
an animal 


al the Mastodan species, which was dug 





to the amount of #230. 

Married.| At Newhaven, the Rev. G. M. Cooper, 
to Catherine, daughter of the Rev. J. Smith, Rector 
of Newhaven—At Cuckfield, P.Earle, esq., to Mary, 
daughter of the late Rev. J. F. Fearon, Vicar of 
Cuckfield. 

Died.) At Brighton, Lady Williams, wife of Vice 
Admiral] Sir T. Williams, K.C.B., of Burwood House, 
Surrey—80), The Right Hon. Sampson Lord Eardley 
—At Ardingley Rectory, the Rev. P. T. Hicks—At 
Lewes, 95, Mary, relict of the late J. Collier, esq.— 
At Court Lodge, Mouiitfield, 57, J. Lee, esq.—aAt 
Worthing, Amelia, youngest daughter of Mr. Arch- 
deacon Goddard—At Brighton, Miss E. F. C. Orde, 
daughter of the Rev. J. Gide, of Winslade, Hants—At 
Southwick Park, Wisi lf. EK. Payne—At Fishbourne, 
72, Captain Codcnen, N.N.—At Stoke, 49, Captain 
G. Willis. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


Natural Curiosity.—An upholsterer of Southamp- 
ton, some time ago, bought a log of rose-wood, which, 
on being sawed through, was found to be completely 
petrified, or to contain a large stone, in the very centre 
of the tree. The part of the wood immediately sur- 
rounding the petrifaction was veined with stone in a 
most curious manner. The wood was valued at 
£24, and is of course utterly useless to any but the 
natural historian, or geologist. 

Married.} At Southampton, Wm. Stevens, (64: 
of Sandhurst, Berks, to Miss Ann Hurst, Southamp- 
ton—At Alresford, J. H. Tucker, esq. to Miss J. 
Moss, of Southampton. 

Died.| At Mitcheldever, Anne Parson Chapman, 
second daughter of the late Rev. G. Chapman—At 
Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, Lieut.-Col. Home—The 
Rev. R. Norris—At Highway-house, Froyle, the 
wife of T. Pearse, esq.—The Rev. W. Noyes, curate 
of Chale, Isle of Wight—At Portsmouth, Sarah S@- 
bine, daughter of J. Shovelier, L.L.D.—At New- 
port, isleof Wight, 36, Sir L.W.Holmes, bart. 


WILTSHIRE, 


Married.) At Wootton Basset, the Rev. S. Star 
Key, to Anne, daughter of the late R. Hooper, &4: 
of Cheltenham—At Crudwell, W. Lawrence, 4» 
of Clutworth, to Sarah, eldest daughter of G. White, 
esq-, of Queifurlong-house—G. Watt, esq., of Blooms- 


bury, to Miss Meares, of Wallbridge-house, neat 
Frome. 


SOME ! SETSHIRE, 


Dec. 24.—A new market was opened. 

Merried.) At Bath, R. B. Were, esq., of Welling- 
ton, to Harriet, daughter of the late A. L. Aske¥: 
esq., of Middleton Hall, Westmorland—At Bath, 
the Rev. Dr. Timbrell, of Buckford, GloucesteT 

shire. 
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Miss E. Edwards, of Bath—At Bath, N. 
., of Henley-vpon-Thames, 4 Eleanor, 
r of T. Georg2, esq., of Bath. 

— Mee Fairweather Deus, near Taunton, engl 
Admiral J. C. Searle—At Worle, 103, Mr. J. Bishop ; 
he was the father, grand-father, and great gramdt- 
father of 180 children, of whom 115 are _ si? ing— 
At Taunton, 56, R. Faulkland, eng Tiias +8 
Mrs. M. A., wife of the Rev. wns Blake, of Bis = 
Lydeard, near Taunton—At Wells, Eleanor, wife o 
<p. Witherell, esq.—Elizabeth, only child of the 
Rev. A. Tidman, of Frome—At Bath, H. W. B. 
eith, esq.—At Mont Pellier, Bath, Mrs. D. Thorpe, 
daughter of D.Thorpe, esq. of Barbadoes. 


«hire, to 
M ic klem ’ esq 


DORSETSHIRE, 


During the late hurricane, an elm-tree, supposed 
to be a thousand years old, was blown down, near 
iulworth Castle. Eleven loads of timber, besides 
lops and tops, were the produce of this tree. It was 
an ornament to the place in the time of Thomas 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk, who about three hun- 
dred years ago built that beautiful castle. Five hun- 
dred trees of smaller dimensions were also blown 
down. . 

An oak tree, about three hundred years old, is now 
growing on the Rev. T. Weld’s manor, at Wool, in 
this county. Its trunk is hollow, about thirty feet 
in he'ght, and threugh this cavity a fine birch tree 
has sprung up, the branches of which appear above 
the top of the oak. 

Some of the finest stone-quarries in the kingdom 
have been opened at West Lulworth. The stone is 
considered superior to that of Portland. 

Married.} At Sherborne, Mr. T. Bishop, to Miss 
S, Hiscock, of Stourton Caundle—Mir. R. F. Earle, 
to Miss Evans, daughter of the Rev. D. Evans. 

Died.] The Rev. J. Dowland, rector of Winter- 
bourne Clenstone, near Blandford—C. Dansey, esq., 
son of J. Dansey, es¢., of Blandford—Mary, daugh- 
ter of the late H. Sturt, esq., of Critchell-house. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


On the 8th January, the ceremony of laying the 
first stone of the North Devon Infirmary, took place 
before a numercus assembly. 

We are assured the cuckoo has been already heard 
in the western part of Devonshire ; and a wren’s nest 
was found last week, with eges in it, in the neigh- 
bourhocd of Exeter. 

Married.] At Marlborcugh, near King’s Bridge, 
F, J. Delafesse, esq., of Richmond, Surrey, to Do- 
rothy, eldest daughter of the late E. T. Collins, esq. 
—At Exeter, J. Bingham, esq., of. Melcombe, Dor- 
set, to Frances Eleonora, daughter of the late Rev. 
W. Woolcombe, of East Worlington—The Rev. G. 
Wills, vicar of Holcombe Regis, to Judith, daugh- 
ter of H. Wilson, esq.—At Stonehouse, the Rev. J. 
Kirkby, to Nancy, daughter of the late Captain 
Fayrer, of Harmony-hill, Millthorpe, Westmoreland 
~At Plymouth, W. Bennct, esq., to Miss Treby, 
daughter of the late G. Treby, esq., of Plympton- 
house—At Plympton, the Rey. J. C. Jones, D.D., 
to Charlotte, relict of Captain Crawley, R.N. 

Died.) At Bramford Speke, Mrs. Evans, mother 
of the late Sir William Evans, recorder of Bombay— 
= Sidmouth, G. Sparks, esq.—At Exmouth, J. B. 
_—— Plymouth, T. Dillon, esq.—On the 
pty “enmouth, W.W. Mitchell, esq.—Near Ply- 

wt ae Seam, wife of J. Smith, esq.—At 
v. mee i : ’ Mrs. Smith—At Stonehouse, Lieut. 
Comyton—Thomes Ann relict of the Rev. G. 
ideford—at “se ’ om of Captain Balhatchet, of 
: quay, L. Oliphant, esq.—At New- 


ton 
ns 26, T. Farley, esq.—Frances, wife of the 
* K. Greenwood, of Coliaton. 
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CORNWALL. 

Married.] At the Friends Meeting House, Fal- 
mouth, Mr. A. Jenkin, of Treworgy, to Miss M. 
Pearse—At Maker, F. Grey, esq., to Harriet, eldest 
daughter of J. Vallack, esq., of Kingsand. 

Died.) The Rev. T. H. Morrison, vicar of Lau- 
noells—At Falmouth, Dr. Lowry—At Liskeard, 89, 
Mrs. Pedlar—At Penryn, Mrs. Lean, wife of Captain 
J. Lean—At St. Agnes, 90, Mrs. Prout—At Strat- 
ton, 83, Captain R. Smith—At Liskeard, 73, Mrs, 
Puckey, relict of the late A. Puckey, esq. 


WALES‘, 

Married.) R. Johnson, esq., of Liyndere, to 
Miss Gilder, daughter of Captain Gilder, of Welsh 
Pool—George Till, esq., to Miss M. L. Jones, of Ber- 
riew, Montgomeryshire—At Llanwenog, Cardigan- 
shire, the Rev. J. B. Crebim, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Mr. E. Davies, of Crigwheel—The Rev. 
J.T. Powell, rector of Llanhamlach and Cantreff, 
Breconshire, to Arabella, daughter of the late E. C. 
Ives, esq., of Titchfield, Hants. 

Died.} At Ham, near Lanturt-major, Glamor- 
ganshire, 85, Mrs. Evans, widow of the Rev. —. 
Evans, of Landaff—At Wrexham, J. Downman, 
esq. 

SCOTLAND. 

Church Patronage.—On Friday 24 December, a 
meeting was held at the Waterloo Hotel, Edinburgh, 
for the purpose of establishing a Society for improv- 
ing the system of Church Patronage in Scotland. 
William Howison Craufurd, of Craufurdland, esq., 
was called to the chair; and after a short discussion, 
resolutions were entered into expressive of the ob- 
jects of the meeting, which are to acquire rights of 
patronage, and to secure the nomination of accept- 
able ministers, by settling them on popular princi- 
ples, as well as by every means to excite attention to 
the importance of this branch of ecclesiastical polity, 
so as to ameliorate the exercise of patronage in those 
instances where the right cannot be acquired. 

In Glasgow the Clyde began to rise on Saturday 
morning Dec. 24. By mid-day the water made its 
appearance in the Bridge-gate, and it rose with such 
rapidity, that, by half-past one, it wes fully two feet 
deep in the middle of the street. It continued to rise 
until four o’clock on Sunday morning. When it be- 
gan to recede, it went off exactly at the rate of an 
inch in the hour for four hours, when it subsided 
more rapidly. At twenty minutes past four on Sun- 
day afternoon, the Bridge-gate became passable for 
pedestrians, after having been twenty-eight hours 
under water. From a variety of measurements that 


- have been-made, it appears that in the Bridge-gate, 


at the head of Market-lane, it was thirty inches deep. 
In the Goose-dubs and Stockwell it was four fect 
and a half. It was three feet three inches deep in 
Jamaica-street, and about the same depth in the 
main street of Gorbals; and upon the whole it has 
been from five to six inches above the great inunda- 
tion of this time nine years, and thirty-four inches 
under that of 12th March, 1782. On Saturday after- 
noon and Sunday morning, the scene was deeply 
interesting, when viewed froma the Broomielaw- 
bridge. An immense stream of water was rolling 
slowly and majestically along, occupying the whole 
space between the houses on both sides of the river ; 
boats were plying in Jamaica-street, and in all direc- 
tions on the quay. The water extended to above 
the windows of the light-house, and the globes of 
the high lamps, extending along the quay, were 
within a few inches of the water. One of them is 
tumbled down altogether. A vessel, called the Lady 
Montgomery, was driven ashore. The only fatal 
accident that we have heard that has occurred on 
this occasion, is the death of a poor old woman who 
resided 
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96 Ireland.—To Correspondeuts. 


resided in the Goose-dubs. It appears that she had 
been out on Saturday night, and while making her 
way back to her own house, she had mistaken the 
entry of a tenement which is standing half erected in 
the street. The body was found in one of the apart- 
ments on Sunday morning, and removed to her own 
room. About mid-day yesterday, the Clyde began 
to rise a second time, and continued to increase till 
seven o'clock in the evening, when it covered the 
pavements in the Bridge-gate to the south end of 
Goose-dubs, and in the main street of Gorbals in the 
vicinity of theriver, were inundated a second time. 

Married.] At Leith Walk, the Rev. S. M‘Gregor, 
to Mary, second daughter of J. Leslie, esq.—At Spots- 
house, W. Copeland, esq. to Elizabeth, second daugh- 
terof R. Hay, esq. of Spots, Dunbar. 

Died.] At Airdrie, near Glasgow, 92, Mrs. M. 
Forsyth—At Leith, 75, C. Smith, esq. portrait-painter 
in London. This distinguished artist was for some 
time portrait-painter to the Imperial Family of the 
Great Mogul Shah Allum—78, C. Lorimer, esq. of 
Dunbar—At Aberdeen, Eliza, wife of Capt. J. Walker 
—At Bellevue, Aberdeenshire, 92, Miss Farquhar, 


and relief of the labouring classes in Ireland, wher 
several resolutions were proposed and carried, and g 
committee appointed, to devise the best means for 
carrying them into effect. 

Married.| At Dublin, the Rev. F..Gorman, ne 
phew of the Right Hon. the Lord Chief Justice of 
Ireland, to Harriet, youngest daughter of Sir J, 
Greene, Recorder of Dublin—At Dublin, the Rey, 
J. Short, to Ann, fourth daughter of the late (oj, 
Mercier, of Portarlington— James, only son 
of R. Martin, esq. of Ross-house, county Galway, 
to Anne, eldest daughter of T. Higinbotham, of 
Dublin. 

Died.] At Kilfane, in the county of Kilkenny, R. 
Power, esq.—At Belfast, 79, the Rev. Dr. Dickson— 
At his Episcopal residence, Glasnevin, in his 64th 
year, the Right Hon. and Right Rev. Charles Dal. 
rymple Lindsay, D.D., Lord Bishop of Kildare, and 
Dean of Christ Church, Dublin. His Lordship was 
brother of the Earl of Balcarras, and was consecrated 
Bishop of Killaloe in 1803, and translated to the see 
of Kildare the following year. He was twice married, 
and has left a numerous family—At his residence 





ful to be enabled merely to substitute 


sister of the late Sir W. Farquhar, bart, near Monaghan, in the 79th year of his age, the 
Right Rev. James Murphy, D.D., Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Clogher, and many years a trustee of the 
On the 23d of December, a highly respectable Royal Collegeof Maynooth. He has left £2500 for 
meeting was held at the Royal Exchange, Dublin, the purpose of education; and the Rev. Edward 


to consider Mr. Cropper’s plans for the employment Kernan is appointed to succeed him in the bishopric. 


IRELAND. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The demands upon us of this description are so numerous, and our means af answering them 
so seanty, that we have even doubled whether it would not be the fairest way to stop payment, 
and with a stroke of the pen acknowledge ourselves bankrupt in space, at once. Evenan 
enumeration of the favours we have received during the present month (and into by far the 
greater part of which, we have not been able to look beyond the title or the signature), would fil 
up more than a page. Several of these are from hands which must command respect, what- 
ever were the subject ; others upon subjects which, from their very tendency, entitle them to no 
less attention. 

A mong those which we have been able to look into, there are not a few (in verse and in} rose) 
which ought to have appeared in the present Number ; and which ‘would so have appeared, if 
the space they should have occupied had not already been filled up before they came to hand. 

We are conscious, that, with respect to some of these, this apology will, at Sirst sight, appear 
aera because they did un fact arrive at what, under ordinary circumstances, would have 
“ poucaco-wide as good time. But we had double work to perform this month, in the attempt 
~ ee er ae = the current Number, and the Supplement for the preceding 
heavier upon the scam Editor, fae pleat tee the task has J awen 80 a - 

™ stance of his being, as yet, but green in his 
0 io ‘ ee his anxiety to reform whatever appeared ta him capable of improvement, in 
_—— execution, both of the supplementary and the regular monthly ‘numbers : for the full 
a iskment of which, however, he is perfectly aware that there still remains much to be 

aa se eee stats however, obliged us to put the correspondence part of our Magazine to 
} earlier than usual: which ts the only, and the true, excuse we have to offer for we 
— neglect of so many valuable communications. 
PP som LA a aig aeosibons which had the names and addresses of the contributors. were 
} ith letters requesting ne answers ; and to those we feel it particularly pain 
ie ; 

We entreat such correspondents, pests te. eae. F Magen } : ee 
any want of respect, but from the circumstan e of th F ie tet cant aa i 
the day ; a much larger portion of which hon Sf vere being but four and twenty — at 
and intellectual exertion, has been engrossed be 2 generally supposed rag be deveted bo SAN 
icdbaponsatie LrOSs 'y attentins to editorial duties that were absolutely 

Among those s 
Pree. oe hom thie apology is particularly due, are the authors of several communica- 

’ 12 res affived that give weight and authorit ne ted 
on the subject of Macadamizng the streets of th oe sa "nee ym aly incite 
correspondence upon this subject, we should no metropolis. As we particularly inu 
delayed the immediate insertion of such 0 ‘hom (but for the circumstances above stated) hate 
appear in our nert and ensuing “\'s of them as came first to hand. They will, howeve's 


' 3 ? ° z 

site attention to variety forbids + b umbers : not all of them at once, indeed, for that the requ 

requires, to the claime 5 ae Ss; Out with no other preference but that which common justice 
VES prrarity m the dates of transmission and arrival 
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